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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Notice.—Syivanus Urpan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


Sollowing Month, 





PAPER CURRENCY OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 

Mr. Ursan,—Your readers are highly 
obliged to Mr. Corner for giving them 
specimens of the paper currency re- 
sorted to in the first American revolu- 
tion, or War of Independence*. He 
would oblige them still more if he, or 
his friend, would furnish them with the 
amount of currency notes issued during 
that war; and tell them whether, on the 
restoration of peace, those notes were paid 
in gold; if not, what composition did 


the States make with the holders of . 


them, and how much per cent., and in 
what way, was the composition paid ? 

The States have not a national debt, 
that I am aware of. I have not ac- 
cess to any North American history, 
and I seek for information with refer- 
ence to the present amount of paper- 
money issues in the States, which I 
think cannot be paid in gold without 
draining the mines or the countries in 
Europe of all they possess. Indeed, the 
rulers in the Northern States make no 
promise of such payment; gold is not 
mentioned in their notes; but in Mr. 
Corner’s specimens it is prominently 
put forward. 

Am I to infer from the omission of the 
promise to pay in gold that the President 
or his successor will come forward at 
the termination of the war, and tell the 
holders of currency notes they must 
be content to receive a composition, 
or consent to a funding of all the notes, 
that is, the creation of a NATIONAL 
DEBT? And will the bold and ad- 
venturous men of the West submit to 





* Gent. Maa., Oct. 1862, p. 475, 


a taxation for payment of the interest ? 
I venture to say they will not. 
FRANCIS MEWBUERN. 
Larchfield, Darlington, 
February 9, 1863. 


GERMAN HERALDRY. 

Mr. UrBaN,—I have in my possession 
a series of German heraldic engravings, 
concerning which I should be glad of 
information. They are of quarto size, 
consisting in all of 115 plates, numbered 
from 1 to 100, with 15 additional ones 
inserted: these additions contain the 
arms of some of the European sovereigns, 
one shield on each page; there are also 
in the regular series a few of these royal 
arms, but nearly all are occupied with 
the armorial insignia of German nobles, 
four shields to a page. That the in- 
sertions belong to this series is quite cer- 
tain, for there is always a note stating 
the fact on the plate immediately suc- 
ceeding one of them. For example, be- 
tween numbers 62 and 63 occur the 
royal arms of Great Britain, and at the 
bottom of Plate 63 there is the following 
notice of the fact :— ‘Dar Zwischen 
das Kénig Gross Britt’** Wappen.” The 
first 36 plates are undated, the rest are 
marked with the year of their issue, from 
1785 to 1791 inclusive. They have evi- 
dently been intended either to form 
a volume by themselves or to illustrate 
some other book. I am anxious to know 
whether I have a complete set, and 
whether there is a title-page belonging 
to the series P—I am, &c. F.S. A. 


We are obliged to defer several Re- 
ports, Letters, Reviews, Obituaries, §c., 
which are in type. 
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NOTES ON MEDLZAVAL MOSAIC. 


Mr. Ursan,—I venture to send you the following notes on 
Medizval Mosaic, thinking they may form a useful supplement 
to the very excellent historical papers on the same, subject 
which appeared in the September, October, and November 
numbers of the Grentteman’s Macazine for the year 1861. 
I should premise that these notes were written in Italy, and 
with the mosaics before my eyes. I might add a few notices on 
the Pompeian mosaics, but perhaps it will be better to keep 
them for some future time, when they may form part of a few 
notes on the architecture and decorations of that city. 

There are three great divisions of Italian medieval mo- 
saics, viz.,— 

1. The Opus Alexandrinum, made of hard marbles and used 
for floors; sometimes, but very rarely, small portions of Opus 
Vermiculatum appear in conjunction with it. 

2. The Opus Grecanicum, which is little more than No. 1, only 
the tessere are made of glass, and it is occasionally found, as 
in Sicily, with a mixture of hard and precious stones, such 
as porphyry, jasper, &c. It is used to decorate church furni- 
ture and the lower parts of walls. The term of Opus Greca- 
nicum is sometimes applied to the Opus Alexandrinum, but it 
is perhaps as well, for the sake of clearness, to confine it to 
geometrical glass mosaics set in marble. The base of St. Ed- 
ward’s shrine and the tomb of Henry III. at Westminster Abbey 
are examples of this sort of work; while the pavements before 
the high altar of the same building and in St. Edward’s chapel 
are excellent illustrations of Opus Alexandrinum. 

3. Opus Musivum, or figure mosaic proper, where animals, 
foliage, and figures are executed by means of tesserze made of 
opaque coloured glass. Very many of the Roman churches 
possess apses decorated in this work, and it is used to cover 
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the whole of the interiors of St. Mark at Venice, the Cathe- 
dral at Monreale in Sicily, and the Capella Reale at Palermo. 
One or two heads executed in this manner are to be seen in the 
Brompton Museum, but the art has not as yet been applied 
to any actual building in this country. However, a beginning 
is to be made at Windsor, Mr. Scott having secured the services 
of Signor Salviati. 


Opus ALEXANDRINUM. 


The principal materials used are :— 

1. The white marble in which the tesserze are set, which is 
generally the common sort afforded by the country, and has 
often dark veins in it. In Sicily we find cippolino used, and 
with the very best effect. Cippolino has been identified with 
the Marmor Carystium of the ancients; it is sometimes called 
the onion stone, from being delicately veined with light green 
like an onion. Most readers will remember 


“ Old Gundulph with his paltry onion stone,” 
in Browning’s wonderful poem of ‘St. Prassade.” At West- 
minster, where there was no cippolino or other white marble at 


hand, Odericus had to use Purbeck. 

2. The porphyry, which was, and still is, obtainable in Egypt. 
The quarry was near the town of Porphyrites, not far from the 
Isthmus of Suez. Little or none appears to have been im- 
ported in the Middle Ages, the columns and decorations of 
pagan edifices furnishing a sufficient quantity: thus in the 
royal palace at Palermo there is a column which is half sawn 
through in three or four places at the. distance of 2}in. from 
each other, evidently to form circles for pavements. Ancient 
columns were found particularly useful for this purpose, inas- 
much as when once cut into slices the circles were formed ready 
to hand without any further trouble. Porphyry was quarried in 
very large pieces, so that very considerable works in it have 
come down to our own time; such as the columns in the Bap- 
tistery of Constantine, and the tazze in the Vatican and Museo 
Borbonico, to say nothing of the sarcophagi of St. Helena and 
Constanza*. Both it and the serpentine are exceedingly hard 





* The two porphyry columns before the Baptistery at Florence were considered 
to possess this marvellous property — If any one lost anything and went and 
looked in the polished surface of these columns, the image of the thief would 
appear with the stolen goods in his hand. The story goes that the Florentines, 
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and difficult to work, insomuch that it is generally believed that 
no works of sculpture were executed in it during the Middle 
Ages; but the regal monuments at Palermo quite do away with 
this supposition. The colour is a fine dull purple red, covered 
with minute white specks. 

3. The serpentine is also derived from the spoils of eae 
buildings; the ancients called it Lapis Lacedemonius, and 
obtained it from Mount Taygetus, in Laconia. It is found 
in the form of nodules on the surface of the ground; these 
nodules are comparatively small, so that it is very rare indeed 
to see a slab of any considerable size, either in a pavement or 
elsewhere. Two very small columus are, I believe, to be seen 
in the Baptistery of Constantine, and an oval slab, of some 4 ft. 
diameter, in St. Lorenzo Fuori le Mura, but these are quite 
exceptional; it must, however, have been procured in large 
quantities, for we observe quite as many tesserz of serpentine 
as of porphyry. It is almost needless to say that it is of a fine 
dark green colour, with oval-shaped spots of a lighter tint. 

Of course it must be distinguished from the modern serpen- 
tine, which is quite a different affair. Mineralogists also tell 
us that in reality both it and the porphyry are simply varieties 
of the same stone. 

4. Giallo antico is also employed occasionally, but not in any 
great quantities, in the Opus Alexandrinum. It is of a fine yellow 
colour, with veins both lighter and darker. It was formerly 
called Marmor Numidicus, and came from the coast of Barbary. 
The Sienna marble is somewhat like it. 

5. Palombino, or lactemusa, is a fine hard marble of an 
opaque white colour, like milk. It is much employed in all 
varieties of mosaic, but always as small tessere, and never in 
pieces of any considerable size; occasionally fine white Greck 
marble is substituted for it: it answers very well to Pliny’s 
description of the Marmor Coraliticum, which came from 
Phrygia. A variety of it is found near Assisi. Palombino is 
the Roman name, and lactemusa the Sicilian: the latter quality 
is procured from Segesta, and is still used in the repairs at 
Monreale. 





being a commercial nation, preferred them to a pair of bronze doors, evidently 
thinking them more useful to a trading community; the Pisaus who were the 
donors, handed over the columns to the Florentines, but took the precaution 
of destroying the polish by means of fire. 

Gent. Mac. Voit, CCXIV, kk 
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How tHEse MATERIALS ARE EMPLOYED. 


The white marble is used in strips, which are jointed for the 
most part at right angles to the figures of the pattern, like 
tracery. The tessere, or circles of coloured marbles, are placed 
between these strips. 

The coloured marbles are employed mostly as tesserze, which 
are of all shapes and sizes; generally speaking, they take rec- 
tilinear forms. Very often, however, we find them in large 
pieces of about 6in. square, and they also take various shapes 
when required to form the eyes of circular figures. 

The Opus Vermiculatum of the ancients, which was composed 
of very small tesserz, so arranged as to form figures, &c., is 
exceedingly rare in medizval pavements; it does, however, 
occur occasionally, as in the two knights of the thirteenth 
century in the pavement of St. Lorenzo Fuori Je Mura, at 
Rome; in the monumental slab of one of the generals of the 
Dominican Order in the church of St. Sabina, at Rome; in the 
emblems of Italian cities in the cathedral at Novara; and in 
the remains of the pavement of the now destroyed cathedral at 
Vercelli. This latter was a most curious example. From the 
few portions which are still preserved in the entrance hall of 
a private house, we see that it was executed in black and white 
marble tessere only; the date must also be very early, for 
the soldiers wear mail armour and have nasal pieces to their 
helmets. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the whole area of 
a Roman church was covered with rich interlaced work, such 
as we see at Westminster. On the contrary, it was only the 
centre alley and the parts adjacent to the altar which were 
thus ornamented. The rest of the area was divided into rect- 
angular spaces by means of strips of the white marble, filled 
up with large 6-in. tessere. The rectangular spaces of course 
vary in their dimensions, as they are set out to follow the lines 
of the architecture, but they usually run from 2 to 3 ft. wide by 
4 or 5 ft. broad, the width of the white marble borders being 
about 9} or 10in. It is very rare to find the whole rectangular 
spaces included by these strips of white marble entirely filled up 
by the large 6-in. tesserx, for in that case it would almost come 
under the head of Opus Sectile; on the contrary, it is so 
arranged that only every other figure should be of this large 
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size, the intermediate ones being composed of the small tesserze. 
Again, the large tesserz are generally white marble or giallo 
antico, while the small are, as usual, of porphyry and serpentine 
separated by the palombino. Another contrivance was to make 
the larger ones in the form of octagons or hexagons, so that the 
intermediate spaces should be comparatively small, and thus 
less of the coloured and more valuable work required. The 
arrangement of the great tesserse of course depends upon the 
same laws as simple diapers. 

The pavements of the central alley, the sanctuary, and the 
more sacred portions of the church are divided into a series of 
large rectangular compartments, which are filled with various 
figures, generally combinations of squares and circles, formed 
of a double line of marble about 43 in. wide with 4 in. of mosaic 
between them. (The chromo-lithograph in the November 
number of the GenttemMan’s Maeazine for 1861 shews this 
very clearly.) All these figures regularly interlace with each 
other by means of the marble outlines, and the void spaces at 
the sides are filled with a mosaic diaper. 

The centres, which are either squares or circles, consist 
of large pieces of serpentine, porphyry, granite, or any other 
hard marble, surrounded by a border of mosaic between it and 
the white marble outline. If the centre is large this border 
becomes very small, but it rarely in any case exceeds the 44 in., 
for should the eye or centre piece be too little, another but 
lesser circle of white marble with another circle of mosaic is 
added. When sufficiently large pieces could not be procured 
for the eyes, a compound figure was used, care being taken to 


mass the large pieces in the centre or at the sides. The West- 
minster pavement is an excellent example of the use of these 
compound eyes. Odericus evidently had not the means of 
bringing over large pieces of marble, and consequently we find 
all possible varieties in the eyes of the circles. 

It should also be noticed that several as we now see them 
are of very doubtful authenticity, especially those in the middle 
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figure, the centre one of all being evidently a restoration, and 
perhaps taking the place of an engraved brass plate. Odericus 
also introduced another innovation in his Westminster pave- 
ment, and that was the insertion of brass letters into the Pur- 
beck borders of his patterns. In some parts one or two of 
them still remain, but a continuous casement in other situ- 
ations would rather point to a medizval restoration on con- 
tinuous pieces of brass. 

The principal figures used for the alleys and external borders 
which occur in large figures, as at Westminster, are circles in- 
terlacing with each other or with squares (see Nos. 1, 2); but 


1 














for filling up the great rectangular spaces there are various 
combinations of circles, squares, and lozenges (see Nos. 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, and 9): thus small circles can be placed at the sides 
of squares, or lozenges, or triangles of circles, as shewn above ; 
in fact, there is no end to the variety of the patterns. 

If the centre of a compound figure comes out too large, as 
at Westminster, another compound figure is inserted. The 
exterior border which generally surrounds a large figure (see 
Westminster again) sometimes forms an integral part of it, but 
more often it is kept distinct, so that where the figure touches 
there is a double space of marble. 

The usual way of arranging the pavement of a small church 
was as follows. A band 4ft. 3in. wide, of interlacing circles, 
or circles with squares, runs up the whole nave, and another 
similar band runs between the side doors and intersects it; at 
the intersection is a square filled with a compound figure. The 
choir is filled with other figures enclosed in squares and filling 
the whole width, while sundry smaller ones fill up the space 
round the baldachino. All the rest of the area of the church 
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Patterns of the Mosaic Pavement. 
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is divided into parallelograms, filled in with the patterns before 
mentioned, composed in great part of large tesseree, and con- 
taining comparatively very little colour. The church of Sta. 
Maria in Cosmedin, at Rome, is an excellent example of this 
arrangement (see Illustration). The pavements of the larger 
churches only differ from those of the smaller in being much 
richer and more subdivided, and although the central band 
of intersecting circles which runs up the nave is always to be 
traced, it is broken up by several insertions of larger rectangles 
containing figures. Other figures are also introduced among 
the parallelograms at the side,-and at the altar end the whole 
mosaic becomes finer and more complicated. 

In Rome the space between the columns of the nave is kept 
plain, but in Sicily this is not always the case, An inspection 
of the pavement of the Capella Reale at Palermo shews us that 
there are two distinct styles of work in it. One is the Opus 
Alexandrinum, and may perhaps be a restoration, and the 
other is distinctly Moorish in design, and is probably the ori- 
ginal work. , 

The patterns formed by the tessere are nearly the same in 
the Opus Alexandrinum and in the Opus Grecanicum, except 
that curved forms are much less frequently found in the glass 
on account of the difficulty of cutting them. 

The same laws apply to these patterns as to diapers, viz. that 
a number of recurring forms are placed together, and a slice of 
this diaper forms the band of mosaic placed between the two 
pieces of white marble. Of course when the border is curved 
the centre is thrown inwards, and the lower forms compressed, 
asin B. See details of Westminster pavement. 

The principal forms of the tessere are,—1. the square and 
lozenge, which can be infinitely divided into smaller squares, or 
into triangles, as in I. S. U. 

2. The parallelogram, which is usually employed in conjunc- 
tion with others so as to form the cross saltire, as at B, G, 
and A, It may also be considered as forming a border to 
other forms. 

3. The right-angled triangle, formed by drawing diagonal 
lines from the corners of the square. It is divided into 
smaller right-angled triangles by bisecting the sides and 
drawing diagonal lines between the points thus obtained, 
as at A. 
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4. The obtuse angled triangle, formed by drawing lines 
from the centre of a right-angled triangle to the angles. 
This form occurs at R. 

5. The acute-angled triangle as found at E. 

6. The hexagon. This is a very favourite form, as it easily 
admits of being subdivided into triangles. If we find the centre, 
and draw lines thence to the angles, we get six equilateral tri- 
angles; if we draw lines between every other triangle, we ob- 
tain one large equilateral and three smaller isosceles triangles ; 
and if we do the same with the remaining angles, we obtain the 
form commonly called Solomon’s Seal; which again is capable 
of being almost infinitely subdivided into all the previous geo- 
metrical figures. Several of these may be seen in the West- 
minster pavement. : 

7. The octagon is also used, but far less frequently than the 
hexagon, which offers superior geometrical advantages. 

8. The circle and its parts are also by no means uncommon, 
but in bands it is very rarely used unbroken. The most usual 
way was to divide it, as at O and P, filling up the centre with 
smaller geometrical tessere. Another plan was to cut it into 
halves, and reverse it. 

9. The drop form, which may also be considered as somewhat 
belonging to the circle, is frequently employed as a border 
running round the eyes of circles. 

The above are only a few of the more usual forms, for al- 
most every geometrical figure is capable of being worked up 
into some sort of a pattern. It is much to be wished that some 
one would follow Abbot Ware’s example, and give us a pave- 
ment of Opus Alexandrinum in one of the new churches of 
which we are building so many in the present day. Not that 
I for one moment should wish to see antique columns and 
pavements cut up, but I would rather desire the porphyry to 
be fresh quarried in Egypt, and the serpentine nodules brought 
direct from the Morea. In the Middle Ages sea voyages were 
dangerous and commerce was but a small thing to what it is 
now, and we therefore have not the-same excuse as Abbot Ware 
had, when he borrowed from the ancients. As it is, we have but 
three pavements of Opus Alexandrinum in England, viz. two at 
Westminster and one at Canterbury. ‘The first, before the high 
altar at Westminster, was the gift of Abbot Ware, and executed 
by one Odericus; the pattern is completely medieval Roman. 

I 
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The second is in the chapel of St. Edward in the same abbey. 
The pattern is an interlacing diaper, and looks very much 


Mosaic Pavement, Chapel of Edward the Confessor, Westrhinster Abbey. 


like the production of an English workman who had the altar 
pavement before his eyes. From various circumstances I am 
very much inclined to think the date of this work to be about 


1290, when the tombs of Henry III. and Queen Eleanor were 
erected », 

The third pavement is at Canterbury, and occupies the place 
immediately to the west of St. Thomas & Becket’s shrine. From 
some of the patterns such as imbrications, and from the occur- 
rence of various forms more used in England than in Italy, 
and also from the insertion of very thin fillets of brass, I am 
strongly inclined to believe it to be the production of an Eng- 
lish workman, using materials forwarded to him from Rome. 
Unfortunately, nothing, I believe, is known concerning the 
exact date or the workman. 

The pavements at Fountains and Ripon have been occa- 
sionally cited as examples of Opus Alexandrinum, but I believe 
they are nothing more than a mosaic formed of glazed earthen- 
ware, such as we find in Prior Crawden’s Chapel at Ely and 
elsewhere. 





> This question will be found treated more at large in the forthcoming edition 
of the “ Gleanings from Westminster Abbey.” 


Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXIV. 
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Guass Mosaics. . 


As many of the following remarks apply both to the Opus 
Grecanicum and Opus Musivum, I have classed them both 
together under the head of Glass Mosaics. Glass mosaics are 
found in Pompeii employed as wall decorations, and in appear- 
ance are nearly identical with those of the Middle Ages. They 
have been used in Italy and in the East from that time up to 
the present day, and there exist old established ateliers in 
Rome, Venice, and Palermo. 

The material is simply a kind of coarse glass coloured with 
metallic oxides, and made opaque by means of oxide of tin. 

Blue*. There are two sorts of this, viz. a dark blue and 
a turquoise blue. They were made by cobalt and copper, 
sometimes mixed together. 

Green, by copper and iron. 

White, by manganese, which is employed to heighten and 
clear up the other colours. In most examples the marble 
palombino is used instead of white glass. 

Yellow, by salts of tartar. 

Red, like sealing wax, by a large proportion of manganese. 

Black, by equal proportions of manganese and cobalt. 

These are the principal tints, and most employed, for geo- 
metrical ornaments: they are made in small cakes of about 
six inches in diameter, and half an inch thick. The various 
tints required in figure mosaics are got by melting these and 
a few others together. At the present day the cakes are made 
at Murano, whence they are exported to Rome and Sicily, 
where they are melted into the various tints required. 

The gold is formed in two ways. A thick leaf of gold is 
attached to a cake of red coloured glass by means of a little 
white of egg; a very thin plate of glass fusible at a low tem- 
perature is placed upon it, and the whole put into an oven; in 
a short time the thin sheet gets nearly fused and penetrates 
into the gold. Sometimes the upper surface of glass was ap- 
plied in the form of a flux instead of in that of a sheet. 

Silver tesserse are also made in the same manner. The 





© These recipes I copied in Rome, from an Italian work of the last century. 
Unfortunately I omitted to note the name of the author; I therefore only give 
them for what they are worth. 
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modern gold mosaic has the upper sheet of glass too thick and 
too pellucid. In old work the impurities of the upper sheet 
vary the surface of the gold. Messrs. Powell of Whitefriars have 
made some gold tessere# which are quite equal to the old. 

The apparatus for making the tessere out of the cakes is 
simply a piece of iron like the thin part of a large hammer 
inserted into a stone base. The workman holds the cake of 
glass on this and strikes it with a hammer, the counterpart of 
that below, excepting that it is fixed into a handle. If the 
upper hammer strikes the glass immediately over the lower 
one, the fracture is clean and straight. Of course very con- 
siderable practice is required to obtain this result. Every 
bench is also provided with a small wheel and sand to grind 
down any obstinate tessere. 

The wall or compartment to be filled up is first of all covered 
with a coating of plaster: the thickness of this varies, but even 
on large walls it seldom exceeds an inch and a quarter. The 
whole depth of surface intended to be occupied with the tes- 
sere is then made out with plaster of Paris: upon this latter 
the pattern is drawn, and the artist cuts it away and inserts the 
tessere as the work proceeds. I suspect that in the geometrical 
mosaics the most important pieces were inserted first of all, 
and that the smaller ones took their chance. In old work the 
tesseree appear to have been simply inserted in plaster of Paris, 
but at the present day a composition of linseed oil, wax, and 
plaster of Paris is used instead; the advantage of it is that it 
allows of the tessere being altered during the day; this, of 
course, is a great advantage in figure work, but in geometrical 
mosaics the plaster is quite as good and looks better. 

In work removed from the eye the broken parts of the tes- 
sere should be placed upwards; by this means a certain rich 
tone is obtained by the play of light on the broken surfaces. 
It should also be observed that in this sort of work the tesserz 
have no cement between them, but are simply stuck into the 
plaster of Paris by their lower extremities; this of course re- 
quires the tessere to be rather longer than in other cases, but 
by putting the broken side upwards tessere of any length can 
be got out of acake. In work near the eye, on the contrary, 
the upper or glossy surface is put upwards. 

In working figure mosaics the first and outermost row of 
tessere always follow the outline, the rest is filled in anyhow. 
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If a background, the lines of the tessere are generally straight, 
and parallel to the horizon ; if it be a piece of drapery or a face, 
the lines of the tesserze continue to follow the outline as long 
as they can. In fact, the outlines are followed as much as 
possible, except in surfaces which are supposed to be flat, such 
as backgrounds. Thus in a face the eyebrow is expressed by 
a line of dark tesserze following the outline, while the flesh 
above would also have one or two rows, also following the same 
curve. It is seldom that any tessere are found in mosaics but 
those of a rectangular or triangular form. 

In Opus Grecanicum small chases are cut in white marble, 
and the glass mosaics inserted with plaster of Paris. The base 
of St. Edward’s shrine, Henry the Third’s tomb, that of his 
children, and a part of a small flat tombstone in St. Edward’s 
Chapel, are specimens of this work existing in England. St. 
\idward’s shrine, we know from the inscription, was finished in 
1269, and there is every reason to believe that the tomb of 
Henry III. was erected sometime between 1280 and 1291: the 
white marble ground, as usual, is supplied by Purbeck, as in the 
pavements. In Sicily we find the Opus Grecanicum divided into 
compartments by thin Arabic interlacing work of lactemusa. 
Porphyry, serpentine, and sometimes jasper, are used in con- 
junction with glass tesserz to fill up the spaces thus produced. 

There are two most glorious religious edifices in Sicily of 
which the interior walls are entirely covered with figure mosaic, 
viz. the Cathedral of Monreale and the Capella Reale at Palermo. 
From them, and they are incontestably the most perfect speci- 
mens existing anywhere, we obtain a few. principles of the art. 

The lower part of the building is cased with slabs of cip- 
polino separated by geometrical mosaics. This work runs up 
to the window sill, which in both cases is half the height of the 
aisle. Pictures and figures occur between the windows, round 
the arches of which run small borders. The sills are plain 
white marble, but the splays and soffits are filled by a foliage of 
gold diaper on a red ground. Another border of foliage occurs 
below the ceiling; in fact, these borders of foliage are used in- 
stead of strings and mouldings. 

The pillars of the great arcade are various sorts of marble 
with white marble caps and bases. The arches are very much 
stilted, and the abacus has but little projection. They are quite 
destitute of any moulding, but the mosaic covers every part, 
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and is rounded off at the angles, where rich borders occur ; these 
however stop at the springing of the arch, the space between 
which part and the abacus of the column receives a figure or 
ornament. Another border runs below the clearstory windows, 
and stories are represented in the spandrils of the arches. 

The clearstory is treated very much the same as the aisle, 
and a very large rich border runs beneath the roof. 

Where there is a large space to be covered with pictures, as 
in the transepts or at the west end, they are arranged into 
bands by means of borders, and each subject is separated by 
a window, if there is one, or by a representation of a building, 
the artists appearing to avoid vertical lines unless prolonging 
the lines of the architecture. 

In the clearstory the figures are very simple, and nearly every 
one is more or less surrounded by the gold background, for 
this was as universal with the artists in mosaic as the blue 
ground was with the painters. 

In the spandrils of the arcade the figures are closer together, 
because they are nearer the eye, while in the aisles, where they 
could easily be seen, they are regularly grouped, so as to give 
more colour and less gold; besides, they did not require to be 
made so distinct. 

Again, large surfaces of the gold background are broken up 
with inscriptions, which give the effect of a diaper just where 
a diaper would be required, without confining the outline, which 
would have been the case if a diaper had gone all over. If 
a scene is represented in a house, the house is treated like a sort 
of open screen, but there is always a quantity of yellow and red 
about it, so as to assimilate with the background and to throw 
up the figures. 

If the architecture permit, the figures are made larger as 
they approach the roof. 

The flat soffits of arches are filled in various ways: sometimes 
by a diaper, sometimes by circles interlacing with the border, 
but placed at some distance from each other. The circles in 
this case are occupied by a medallion or head, the spaces be- 
tween receiving a small diaper or foliage. Occasionally figures 
occur in this position under canopies. It should be observed 
that where foliage is used it is always shaded, as in illuminated 
manuscripts. 

I am afraid, Mr. Urban, that even you, with your well-known 
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longevity, can hardly expect to see churches in England like 
those of Palermo and Monreale. However, a beginning might 
be made. All that is required in the first place is thick and 
high walls of common brick, beside a few marble columns; the 
mosaic might then follow bit by bit. One can hardly imagine 
a more glorious undertaking than for some energetic clergyman 
to begin and build a large church of this description in one of 
the low quarters of London, where it is so much wanted. He 
might bring up the more intelligent boys of his school— which 
he would perhaps hold in the ample nave of his church—to 
learn to execute the mosaics, so that he might cover the walls 
in course of time. 

Our material, as made by Messrs. Powell, is quite equal to the 
Venetian, if not better, and boys would probably learn the mani- 
pulation of the hammers much quicker than grown-up persons. 
This would lead to a far more happy result than the attempt 
that is being made to put mosaics into that unhappy and un- 
satisfactory building, St. Paul’s, where whatever may be exe- 
cuted, will simply look like a very bright picture, and form no 
part of the architecture. If, however, anything were really to 
be done, the first thing necessary would be to chisel off every 
ornament and moulding of the interior. W. Buregs. 





PRESENT FROM THE Kina OF DENMARK TO THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA.—We 
borrow from the in part English newspaper, Danmark, to which we alluded last 
month, a portion of the notice of a present from the King of Denmark to the 
future Princess of Wales, which will interest antiquarian readers :— 

“ Dagmar, the ‘ darling Queen’ of Denmark, died in 1212, and was buried in Ring- 
sted Church. She was carried to the grave adorned with a costly jewel, which 
lay on her breast. In the time of Christian V., when her tomb was opened, this 
cross was taken care of, and it is now one of the most precious objects preserved in 
the Museum of Northern Antiquities in this city. This golden cross, which is 
about an inch and a half long and one inch broad, is covered with figures in 
enamel on both sides, and is supposed to be of Byzantine workmanship. On the 
front is Christ on the cross, and on the back five half-length figures,—Christ in 
the middle, St. Basilius above, St. John Chrysostomus below, St. Mary on the 
left, and St. John the Evangelist on the right. Golden screws fasten the two 
sides together, and the space within probably contains a splinter of the Holy Cross 
or some other relic. This splendid ornament has great artistic value, it being the 
only enamelled cross which is known to be older than the year 1212... . No one 
in this country has so long and so eagerly pursued and protected antiquarian 
studies and our national monuments as the King. And he has had the happy 
idea to use this famous cross as a motive for a rich diamond jewel which he 
intends to give the Princess Alexandra on her leaving the shores of her country. 
To lay hands on the original cross was of course not to be thought of; it is 
regarded by the people as a kind of Palladium. But his Majesty has ordered an 
exact copy to be made by his Court jeweller, Mr. Diderichsen, who is also at work 
on the jewel which aceompanies it. 

“May Dagmar’s cross be a happy symbol for her Royal Highness of the love 
and pmo with which she will be received by the nation whose Queen she will 
one day be!” 
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WEST FRONT OF ST STEPHENS CHURCH, CAEN 





THE ABBEY CHURCHES AT CAEN*. 


Te two great Abbey Churches at Caen” have long been 
considered the starting-point for the history of architecture 
in England, and the connecting link between the architecture 
of Normandy and England. It has been taken for granted that 
these churches, as they now stand, are fair examples of the style 
of building in use in Normandy at the time of the Conquest. 
A careful examination of them shews, however, that this is 
almost entirely a delusion, which has greatly misled the gene- 
rality of English historians and amateurs. When we come to 
examine these churches in detail with the careful observation 
required by the system of Professor Willis, we find that in 
the church of St. Stephen in the “ Abbaye aux Hommes” 
there is such a difference of construction in different parts as to 
mark the work of three distinct periods, all of the style which 
we call Norman, and all built within a century after the foun- 
dation. In the Church of Holy Trinity, in the “ Abbaye aux 
Dames,” there is work of two periods now visible, correspond- 





* A paper read at the ordinary general meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Jan. 26, by J. H. Parker, Esq., F.S.A., Hon. Member. 

> We owe some apology to the author of a valuable paper “On the Churches of 
Caen,” which appeared in our pages in 1861 [vol. ccx. p. 364 et seg.]; but his 
plan did not admit of his going into such details as we have here entered upon, 
and the importance of a clear understanding on this vital point in the history 
of architecture will, we are certain, be considered a valid reason for bringing it 
forward again, both by him and by our readers. We have made use of all 
the books that came to hand which seemed likely to be of any service, in- 
cluding Orderic Vital; the Vita Lanfranci in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra; Gallia 
Christiana; IL’ Abbaye de Saint-Etienne de Caen, par C. Hippeau, 1855; the 
various excellent works of M. de Caumont; the Mémoires of M. Ruprich-Robert 
and M. G. Bouet. But, after all, we have relied chiefly on our own personal 
observations, begun thirty years ago, and many times repeated. The whole truth 
only dawned upon us by degrees, and our ideas were freely communicated to 
our French friends: they were at first quite incredulous, but have gradually 
come round to our way of thinking, or rather, of observing. And although we 
have permitted them to have the start of us in making the result of these 
observations known to the public, we must claim the credit of having originated 
them, as M. Bouet frankly acknowledges. Similar observations may be made in 
nearly all the great churches in Europe; and this mode of observing, for which 
we are mainly indebted to Professor Willis, offers a very wide and interest- 
ing field to all competent archwologists. We have to express our obligations to 
M. de Caumont, of Caen, for the use of the woodcuts engraved for his Bulletin 
Monumental from the drawings of M. Bouet ; and to M. Hippeau, the Secretary of 
the Société des Beaux-Arts at Caen, for other woodcuts engraved for the Album 
of that Society, from the drawings of M. Ruprich-Robert. 
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ing with the second and third periods in St. Stephen’s; there 
is scarcely anything visible of the first period; but during 
some late repairs, M. Ruprich-Robert, the architect .employed 
by the French Government to superintend the restoration, 
found some of the small original windows concealed by mortar 
and partially destroyed by the insertion of modern large square 
windows’. It is evident, also, that a change in the work has 
taken place immediately above the line of the pier-arches of the 
nave ; this was visible even before the late repairs, but was made 
more distinct by the scraping off the whitewash and plaster. It 
was a common practice to put a temporary roof over the church 
as soon as the pier-arches were completed, leaving the upper part, 
which the French call the haute église, to be built afterwards, 
as funds could be obtained. This is known to have been the 
case at Amiens, and in Carlisle Cathedral ; and, from the archi- 
tectural evidence, it was evidently done in many other in- 
stances. There is often a considerable difference in the de- 
tails of the upper church from those of the pier-arches and 
aisles ¢, 

St. Stephen’s Church is the more important of the two for 
our purpose, being better preserved, and affording more distinct 
evidence of the changes that have been made in the structure. 
It is notorious that these two abbeys were founded by William 
the Conqueror and his Queen Matilda, as a penance imposed 
upon them by the Pope—a condition of their reconciliation to 
the Church after having been excommunicated on account of 
their marriage, being cousins, or within the prohibited degree 
of consanguinity, as is alleged in the charter of foundation of 
the “ Abbaye aux Dames.” The late Mr. Stapleton, in the third 
volume of the Archeological Journal, endeavoured to shew that 
there was another cause for this besides consanguinity—that 
Matilda had been previously married to Gerbodo, the avoud of 





© Since this was in type a new part of the Mémoires de la Société des Anti- 
quaires de Normandie has appeared, containing a valuable paper by M. Ruprich- 
Robert on “The Church of Holy Trinity in the ‘Abbaye aux Dames.’” He fully 
confirms the view we have tuken in almost every particular, and considers that the 
changes in Trinity Church have followed those in St. Stephen’s at a short interval. 
He finds work of four periods, and assigns rather different dates to each, but in 
the main facts his conclusions are the same as those at which we had previously 
arrived. 

4 The name of the upper church (haute église), strictly speaking, belongs only 
to a church of two stories, but it is often conveniently applied to the upper part 
of a lofty church, especially when that upper part is of a later date by some years 
than the lower part. 

2 
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St. Bertin, and that the issue of this marriage were Gerbodo, 
Earl of Chester, Frederic, and Gundrada, wife of William de 
Warren and foundress of Lewes Priory. He endeavours to 
shew that the cause of their excommunication was that the Pope 
had refused to consent to her divorce from her first husband, 
and consequently that her marriage with William would have 
been null, if they had not succeeded in making their peace 
with the Pope 4. 





4 The marriage of William and Matilda was expressly prohibited by Pope 
Leo IX., at the Council held at Rheims in 1049, and did not take place until 
1053, when that Pope was imprisoned at Rouen, according to the Chronicle of 
Tours, and 1063 according to the Chronicle of William of Jumiéges, De Gestis 
Normannia, lib. vii. cap. 21. The charter of William Warren, in the reign of 
William Rufus, granting the church of St. Pancras at Lewes to the Abbey 
of Cluny, contains direct evidence that. the wife of William the Conqueror was 
the mother of his wife, in the following paragraph :— 


“Volo quod sciant qui sunt et qui futuri sunt, quod ego Willelmus de Warrenna 
Surreie comes, donavi et confirmavi Deo et sancto Petro et abbati et conventui de 
Cluniaco ecclesiam Sancti Pancratii, que sita est sub castro meo Lewiarum, et 
eidem Sancto Pancratio et monachis Cluniacensibus, quicumque in ipsa ecclesia 
Sancti Pancratii Deo serviunt, imperpetuum donavi pro salute anime mee et anime 
Gundrade uxoris mee et pro anima domini mei Willelmi Regis, qui me in Angli- 
cam terram adduxit et per cujus licentiam monachos venire feci, et qui meam pri- 
orem donationem confirmavit, et pro salute domine mee Matildis Regine, matris 
uxoris mee, et pro salute domini mei Willelmi Regis, filii sui, post cujus adventum 
in Anglicam terram hanc cartam feci et qui me comitem Surreie fecit, et pro 
salute omnium heredum meorum et omnium fidelium Christi vivorum et mortu- 
orum, in sustentationem predictorum monachorum Sancti Pancratii, mansionem 
Falemeram nomine, totum quicquid ibi in dominio habui, cum hida terre, quam 
Eustachius in Burgemera tenet et ad ipsum mansionem pertinet. Mansionem 
quoque Carlentonam nomine quam domina mea Matildis Regina dedit Gundrade 
uxori mee et mihi, et hoc concessit et confirmavit dominus meus rex Willelmus in 
auxilium ad fundandum novos monachos nostros; totum quod ibi habuimus.” 

“The Chronicle of Tours alone fixes the time of this marriage in the course of 
the year 1053, but no record has come down to us as to the name of the prelate or 
priest who, in defiance of the prohibition of the Pope, ventured to perform the 
ceremony. The Archbishop of Rouen, Malger, uncle of Duke William, boldly 
launched the thunders of excommunication against the offending parties; and his 
pretext for so doing has been imputed to the nearness of kindred between the 
married couple, inasmuch as her grandmother was a daughter of Duke Richard 
the Second of Normandy, and aunt of William the Conqueror. But it is doubtful 
if this was the original motive which induced the prohibition, and the peculiarity 
of the birth of William the Conqueror, as being illegitimate, certainly forbids such 
a conclusion, coupled with the silence of the Pope at the Council of Rheims. 
There is, on the contrary, the clearest testimony that Matilda was already a mother, 
and the long delay between the time of her being sought in marriage by Duke 
William, when first smitten with her beauty and accomplishments, and the cere- 
mony at Eu, was probably necessary to effect a divorce between Gorbod, her first 
husband, and his destined bride. In the course of the year 1055, Malger, the 
archbishop, was deposed from his see in a provincial council at Lisieux; and 
according to William of Malmesbury, the secret cause of this proceeding was 
— to his stedfast opposition to the marriage, rather than to any irregularities 
of conduct.” 


For further particulars see Mr. Stapleton’s paper in the Archwological Journal, 
vol. iii., from which these extracts are taken. 
Gent, Mac. Voit, CCXIV. Mm 
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Whatever the motives for the foundation of these two magni- 
ficent abbeys may have been, the fact is beyond question that 
they were founded at the two extremities of the town of Caen, 
outside the walls, on new sites, where there were either no 
buildings at all, or at the utmost a small and insignificant 
chapel. We may therefore conclude that there is no part of 
the existing buildings earlier than the date of this foundation. 
It is rather singular that, notwithstanding the notoriety of 
these foundations, it is difficult to ascertain the exact year in 
which the buildings were commenced; the authorities differ 
considerably in the dates both of foundation and of consecra- 
tion: 1064, 1066, and 1070 are mentioned for the founda- 
tion; and 1071, 1073, 1077, and 1078 for the dedication of 
St. Stephen’s °. 

Lanfranc was sent to Rome in 1059 to make peace with the 
Pope, Nicholas II., and returned in 1060 with the pardon and 
its conditions agreed upon; the foundation, therefore, could 
not have been before that year; and as Lanfranc was made 
abbot of St. Stephen’s in 1066‘, it is probable that some of the 
buildings were then ready, although the consecration of the 
church did not take place until eleven years afterwards, in 





There is a singular discrepancy in the authorities as to the date of the marriage. 
It is said to have taken place in 1048, according to the Chronica Chronicarum, 
part ii. fol. 22. Orderic Vital, tit. 7, does not mention the date of the marriage, 
but says “that in 1047 William led King Henry into Normandy, and conquered the 
Duke of Burgundy and the other rebels. Thus being confirmed in his power, he 
took for wife Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, Count of Flanders.” This does not 
seem to imply any long interval. 

M. Hippeau, in his Histoire de ? Abbaye de Saint-Etienne de Caen, 8vo. 1855, 
p- 2, says that the marriage took place in 1053, and that Matilda was then twenty- 
six years of age. He gives no authority for this statement, but it is most probably 
correct, as Malger, Archbishop of Rouen, the uncle of William, and who excom- 
municated him, was expelled from his archbishopric in 1054, and William’s 
vengeance was not likely to have been long delayed. There is, however, a curious 
mystery about the date of this marriage, and the same as to the age of the two 
eldest children; even the indefatigable author of the “Annals of England” is 
only able to say that Robert Courtehose was born about 1056, and William 
Rufus about 1060. 

© According to Orderic Vital the foundation of the monastery of St. Stephen’s 
took place in 1064, and the dedication of the church in 1077. But the Chronicon 
Goferni puts the dedication in 1081, and 1086 is given as the date by Innocentius 
Cironius, In Notis ad Quintam complutim. Epistolar. Decretal. Honorii III. 
Pap., lib. iii. tit. 20, cap. 51, apud De Moustier, Neustria Pia, p. 624. The Chronicle 
of the abbey itself gives the date of 1073 for the dedication. (Chronicon S. Stephani 
Cadomiensis, ap. Du Chesne, Scriptores Normanni, p. 1017.) 

f Orderic Vital, lib. iii. tom. 2, p. 126, edit. A. Le Prévost. 
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1077. Trinity Church is said to have been consecrated in 1066. 
Possibly it was not convenient to carry on these two large 
works at the same time, and Matilda’s church may have been 
finished before William’s was commenced; or what is more 
probable is, that either a temporary wooden church was the one 
consecrated in 1066, or that only just so much as was necessary 
for performing the service was then ready, and the altar was 
consecrated. If this small choir was of stone, it was entirely 
rebuilt on a larger scale, as at St. Stephen’s the existing choir 
is clearly work of the twelfth century. The Papal Bull of 
foundation, granting special privileges to the abbey of St. Ste- 
phen, is dated in 1068. The abbey was richly endowed with 
lands both in Normandy and in England’. Lanfranc was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1070, leaving the buildings of his 
abbey very incomplete, to be carried on by his successors. 

Our object is to endeavour to shew in what manner this was 
done, and to ascertain the true architectural history of this re- 
markable church. ‘To carry on this investigation properly, it 
is necessary first to examine carefully the existing fabric in all 
its parts, not merely what is visible’ at first sight, but to get 
behind the scenes and examine the real construction; then to 
endeavour to find what written history is extant, and compare 
this with the different parts of the fabric, always bearing in 
mind the customary mode of proceeding in that age in building 
a large church. It was then always usual to have a regular gang 
of workmen in the employ of the abbey or other monastic esta- 
blishment, or of the dean and chapter of a cathedral, or indeed 
of a nobleman or wealthy landlord of any kind ; this custom was 
universal throughout the Middle Ages, and is still continued in 
many places. The monks or the canons often assisted in the 
work, some of them being actual masons or carpenters, and 
the bishop, the abbot, or the’ prior was often his own architect. 
This regular gang of workmen was not numerous, large num- 
bers were taken on upon special occasions only; but a small gang 
of workmen, at work regularly every day, year after year, pro- 





£ The following manors, &., in England were given by the Conqueror to 
St. Stephen’s Abbey, Caen :—Northam, Devon; Frampton and Bincombe, Dorset ; 
Cosham, Wilts.; Wells, Norfolk; Morton and Panfield, Essex; and a house in 
London, with the land belonging to it. On each of these manors there was, of 
course, a manor-house or grange, occupied by a few of the monks for the abbey, 
and called a priory ; these were afterwards forfeited as alien priories. 
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duces great effects in the course of time ; we know an instance in 
which only two masons built a country church within one year, 
and it is evident that five or six men working on steadily toge- 
ther. would produce very visible effects in the course of ten or 
twenty years, even on a large cathedral or abbey church. 

This slow and gradual process, however, renders the work 
liable to continual changes of fashion during its progress; and 
this is just what we find in all our large churches, the style 
has entirely altered during the progress of the work, and be- 
fore the whole was finished it was often found necessary to 
rebuild the part which was built first. This gradual progress 
also makes it difficult to draw a definite line anywhere, and 
say where one style ceases and another begins. Still, the 
change between the early parts and the later ones is very 
manifest, although when it is a continuation of the same de- 
sign, and all will be visible together, a general uniformity is 
often preserved after the style has changed in other parts. 

Another important point to consider is the usual mode of 
proceeding, which part of the church was built first, and what 
order was usually followe@. A comparison of many examples 
shews clearly that the choir, the part immediately required for 
Divine Service, was always the first part to be built, and this 
was finished before any other part was begun; this was the 
ecclesia proper, and was consecrated as soon as it was ready 
for use, without waiting for any other part of the church to be 
finished. The next part to be built was one of the western 
towers, to contain the bells; and the lower part of the west 
front and of the other west tower were commonly built at the 
same time. Simultaneously with this, or nearly so, the cen- 
tral tower, or lantern, was built; and to support this, the two 
transepts, and the two eastern bays of the nave; the interme- 
diate part of the nave was often left till long afterwards, and 
sometimes not built at all, as at Cologne. The nave was also 
called the vestibule, and was not considered part of the ecclesia 
in strictness; in cathedrals it was largely used for secular pur- 
poses, as has been shewn by M. Viollet-le-Duc in his admirable 
Dictionnaire de ? Architecture. It very commonly happened that 
the choir was rebuilt about a century after it was first built, 
in order to make it more consistent with the rest of the church, 
and also for the purpose of enlarging it. 

These general remarks apply in nearly every respect to the 
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church of St. Stephen at Caen. The first part built was the 
choir, consecrated in 1073; the other three dates of consecra- 
tion probably apply to other altars; two, as usual, in the tran- 
septs, the third date may very likely be an error of the scribe. 

This choir was entirely rebuilt in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries on a larger scale, and we have now scarcely a 
vestige of the original small choir, or ecclesia, of 1073. The 
earliest parts now remaining are the east wall of the central 
tower, the outer walls of the transepts and of the nave, with 
the original west front, which forms the back of the present 
western towers, as shewn in the annexed plan, on the level of 
the clear-story. These parts were probably built between 1073, 
when the original choir was finished, and the conclusion of the 
reign of William I., in 1087; and they do, in fact, comprise 
the main structure of the present nave and transepts, but so 
much disguised and altered in appearance by the insertion of 
the vault, that considerable care is required to distinguish the 
original parts. The central tower, or lantern, fell down in 
1566, leaving the eastern wall only standing, the western side 
was rebuilt in 1602, and the two eastern piers of the nave 
along with it. The two piers in this position are often the 
oldest part of the church, as at Vezelay, having been pre- 
served like the chancel-arch of many village churches; when 
the choir was rebuilt in order to carry the roof of the nave, 
and again when the nave was rebuilt, to carry the roof of the 
choir. In the present instance we can derive no assistance 
from them, as they have been rebuilt, and the inner surface 
of the walls has been deprived of all definite archzological 
character by the vile and detestable modern French practice 
of scraping, which has utterly ruined the historical value of 
many of their finest cathedrals. At Caen this detestable 
scraping was done in the eighteenth century, but the same 
vile practice is still commonly continued in other parts of 
France, to the great disgrace of those French architects who 
permit it. It is only by going up into the clear-story gallery (1) 
that we can distinctly trace the character of the original 
masonry of this first period, and when we do so we find 
it agree with other masonry of the middle of the eleventh 
century, such as that in the crypt at Auxerre, in the crypt 
and apse of St. Stephen at Nevers, and in the refectory of 
the Confessor’s Abbey of Westminster. 












































i. 
PLAN OF 8ST. STEPHEN'S CHURCH, 


CAEN, 
at the level of the Clear-story. 
a First Period, c. 1071—1089 (?) 
b Second Period, c. 1090(?) — 1100, 
¢ Third Period, c. 1150—1160. 
d Fourth Period. 
e Modern. 
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This masonry at Caen is perhaps the best example of the 
period, distinguished by the usual wide joints of mortar be- 
tween the stones, and the projecting and overlapping of the 
mortar over the edges of the stones: the mortar, from the ex- 
cellence of the lime with which it was made, has become harder 
than the stone itself; the surface of the stone also bears the 
marks of the hatchet with which it was dressed. 
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There is another remarkable feature which we do not re- 

member to have observed elsewhere,—the upright joints be- 
tween the stones, instead of being made vertical, as in all good 
masonry, are frequently made sloping, as if the masons were 
not accustomed to the use 
of squared stones, but had 
been used to build of rough 
stone, which is stronger, and 
more easily made level, by 
being built sloping, in the 
fashion known by the name 
of herring-bone work, (see 
woodcut of masonry 2). The 
masonry of the second period 
has the joints vertical, not so 
wide, and without the project- 
ing and overlapping mortar, 
(see woodcut of masonry 3). The masonry of the third period 
has fine joints, such as are usual in buildings of the latter half 
of the twelfth century, and of the Gothic styles. (See woodcut 
of masonry 4.) 





THE ABBEY CHURCHES AT CAEN. 




















5. Section of the Clear-story Gallery, or Passage, 
in its present state. 
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7. Masonry of the First and Second Periods. 
The dark parts are primitive. 
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6. Masonry of the First Period, partly concealed 
by that of the Second Period. 
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8. Masonry of two Periods, and original 
arrangement. 


DETAILS, SHEWING THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF MASONRY AND THE OLD ARRANGEMENT. 
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In the clear-story gallery (5,6) and in the chambers of the 
west front (7,8) the masonry of the different periods may be dis- 
tinctly seen; and the manner in which the early masonry has 
been cased in later times, with the junctions of the masonry, tell 
more of the history of the construction than can be made out in 
any other manner. In those parts which are visible from below, 
the fine-jointed masonry is made to imitate the wide-jointed, 
by the overlapping of the mortar; so careful were the builders 
to attend to the general uniformity of appearance. (See wood- 
cuts 6, 7, 8). 

One of these views in the roof of the transept shews also the 
original arrangement of the clear-story windows, and the top 
of the arch of the triforium arcade (or blind-story) under it 
(8), which are quite different from the present arrangement ; 
of this change we shall have more to say when we come to the 
third period and the vault. The narrow passage through the 
wall at the level of the clear-story windows, called the clear-story 
gallery, has been altered in different places, as rendered neces- 
sary by subsequent changes and by the introduction of the 
great vault: the original parts of this passage are covered by 
a barrel vault, the later parts by flat masonry only; (see 5). 

It should be observed that in the few original windows which 
remain there is no groove for the glass, and they do not appear 
to have been intended to be glazed. 

We are thus enabled to ascertain exactly the original plan 
and arrangement of this interesting church; (see 9, 12, 13). 
More of it is preserved in the transepts than in any other part, 
as is frequently the case; and we see that these are almost 
identical with the transepts of Winchester, and other well- 
known English examples (9). The arches are recessed, but 
square-edged, and have shafts, the capitals of which are of 
that peculiar character which marks the latter half of the 
eleventh century, sometimes called a rude Ionic, and evidently 
intended for an imitation of Roman capitals, but perhaps rather 
of the Composite than the Ionic order, as there is always a piece 
of stone left in the centre between the volutes in the places of 
the caulicoli: this is sometimes carved, but more frequently left 
plain, especially in the earlier examples; (see 10,11). These 
were probably painted, as at that period the carving and the 
painting were made to assist each other in giving greater rich- 
ness of effect to the work than either could do separately. 

Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXIV, Nn 
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In England we have capitals of this description in the chapel 
of the White Tower, London, built by Bishop Gundulph, be- 
tween 1081 and 1090; at Lincoln, in the work of Bishop 
Remigius, between 1092 and 1100; and at Norwich, in the 
work of Bishop Losinga, between 1096 and 1110. They be- 
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9. One Bay of the West End of the Nave in its original state. 


come more elongated as they are later in date. This capital 
may be considered as the second kind of Norman capital 
in date, the earliest being the cube with the corners rounded 
off, as in the refectory at Westminster, the probable date of 
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11. Capital from the Church of St. Nicolas, Caen. 
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12. Original arrangement of the Clear-story of the Transept (restored). 
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18. Original arrangement of the Clear-story of the Nave (restored). 
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14. Plan of Clear-story Gallery in the Nave. 
aand b. Jambs altered for the vaulting, and ribs inserted. 
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15. Eastern Bays of South Aisle of Nave and Triforium. 


a Traces of a Romanesque Vault, (according to M. Bouet). 
6 Modern Window. 

e Doorway to the Cloister, (now closed). 

d Probable level of the original Triforium Gallery. 

e Portion hid by the present Vault. 

J Traces of Abacus. 
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which is between 1066 and 1080, for we know that the choir 
only was finished when the Confessor died, and the other build- 
ings were completed gradually, as funds permitted. It occurs 
also in the transepts of Winchester, built by Bishop Walkelin, 
between 1079 and 1093; in the crypt of Worcester, built by 
Bishop Wulstan, between 1081 and 1089; and in all early 
Norman work. The scalloped capital does not come in until 
the twelfth century, in the time of Henry I. 

The arcade of the triforium, or blind-story, has arches similar 
to those of the aisles, enclosing two sub-arches, (see 9); the 
shafts and capitals are the same as those below. In the bay of 
the triforium nearest the transept there is a doorway in the 
angle below the level of the present floor, and there is hardly 
room for anything more than a wooden floor between the sill 
of this doorway and the top of the arches of the aisles below; 
(see 15). The aisles may therefore have been divided from the 
triforium gallery, or blind-story, by a wooden floor and flat 
ceiling only, or possibly by transverse vaults over each bay, as 
at St. Remi Rheims, and Tournus, or even by groined vaults; 
and M. Bouet inclines to the latter opinion, though there does 
not seem to be room for them. The present vault is part of 
the repairs of 1602, and it is difficult to trace with certainty the 
original arrangement. The pierced parapet of the triforium 
gallery is believed to be also part of the repairs and alterations 
of 1602. 

The original arrangement of the clear-story windows and 
arcade has to be picked out from very slight vestiges, but 
M. Bouet has succeeded in producing a restoration of it upon 
paper, which may be fully relied upon; (see 10). 

The west front of this church is the part most familiar to 
English readers by engravings, and has long been considered 
as the especial type of the Norman style at the time of the 
Conquest; it now appears clearly, from the close examination 
of M. Bouet, that it cannot possibly belong to that period, but 
is the work of the next generation, when the art of build- 
ing had improved and the masons had become more skilful. 
The two western towers consist of three sides only, abutting 
against the original west front, which still exists behind them, 
and is separated by a straight joint all the way up, as may be 
distinctly seen. on the north side, and still more clearly in the 
interior ; the masonry of the towers and the rest of the present 
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west front belongs to the second period, while that of the ori- 
ginal west front belongs to the first period. It appears doubtful 
whether these towers form part of the original design or not ; 
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16. Ground-plan of West Front and Towers. 


A A Stair-turrets. F Early masonry, in which the joint is not 
B Abbey buildings. visible. 

C An early doorway stopped up. G Joint, which continues through three 

D Early masonry with traces of a shaft. stories to within five feet of the ground. 

E Doorway inserted in a more lofty one. 
if they had done so, we should expect that toothing-stones 
would have been left for them, and we should not have the 
straight joint from top to bottom. A small portion of the 
lower part of the south wall does, however, belong to the earlier 
work, and seems to indicate that a galilee porch was originally 
intended, but the plan was afterwards altered to the present 
one, in which there probably was an upper chapel dedicated to 
St. Michael, as was usual in this situation. In consequence of 
a change of ritual in the twelfth century, the galilee porch at 
the west end went out of use, and there are several instances of 
its being afterwards rebuilt on a different plan, as at St. Remi, 
Rheims. The plans and views which we are enabled to give 
of this part of the church shew clearly the change of plan; (see 
16, 17, and 7, 8.) 

It will be seen at once, on looking at the view of the west 
front (see Plate), that although the towers belong to the second 
period, the latter part of the eleventh century, the spires are of 
the thirteenth. It would seem that a western porch of some 
kind was always intended ; otherwise the west front would have 
been a mere screen—a wall with stair-turrets at the two sides, 
with the usual passages and window-openings in the wall. 
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17. Plan of the North-west Tower, at the level of the Clear-story. 


In Italy at a later period such an arrangement might be 
probable ; the celebrated west front of the cathedral of Orvieto, 
for instance, is a mere sham of this description—a richly orna- 
mented wall to hide the shabby building behind it. But in 
Normandy, and in the eleventh century, such a plan is not 
probable. It is, however, perfectly clear that the actual work 
of this west front belongs to another generation of Norman 
masons, that is to say, about thirty years after the time of the 
Conquest; and it follows that, as this is one of the finest 
churches of the period in Normandy, the building art in Nor- 
mandy at the time of the Conquest was very httle in advance 
of what it was in England at the same time. The build- 
ings known to be of the time of Edward the Confessor, such 
as Deerhurst, are somewhat different in style from those of 
Normandy at the same period, generally smaller and not so 
lofty, but are rather more richly ornamented than otherwise ; 
the Norman construction is better, but the work is plainer. 

Very rapid progress was made in both countries during the 
century which followed, and by about 1160 the Anglo-Norman 
style was brought to perfection, and began to change into the 
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Early Gothic. Plain sunk panels, such as we have in this west 
front, seem to have been part of the character of the buildings 
of the latter part of the eleventh century. We find them in 
Gundulph’s work at Malling, between 1090 and 1103, and in 
other instances. 

Among other reasons for fixing on the reign of William 
Rufus for the second period of the work at Caen, besides the 
comparison with other buildings, may be mentioned that the 
canons of Waltham complained bitterly of the spoliation of 
their church by that monarch for the purpose of transmitting 
the funds and treasures taken from them to the abbeys founded 
by his father at Caen *. 

As building was the usual mode of spending money at that 
period, it is a reasonable inference that some great building 
operations were going on at Caen, and the monks were hard 
pressed for money to carry them on, which induced the King 
to rob the English monasteries for their benefit ; and there is 
no other work in the abbeys at Caen which agrees in style with 
other buildings known to be of the time of William Rufus, 
besides this west front, and perhaps part of the nave of Trinity 
Church in the Abbaye aux Dames. 

Deeply recessed doorways and rich mouldings belong to the 
third period of the Norman style, and this rich work is far 
more abundant in England than in Normandy. It occurs also 
in great richness, and rather frequently, in the Angevine and 
Poitevine provinces in the time of Henry II. 





» See the tract De Inventione Sancte Crucis nostra in Monte Acuto et de ductione 
ejusdem apud Waltham. With an Introduction and Notes by William Stubbs, 
M.A. (8vo., 1861.) “Thesaurum inestimabilem quo instauravit duas ecclesias 
Cadomi, ecclesiam scilicet Sancti Stephani quam fundavit pater ejus, et ecclesiam 
Sancte Trinitatis quam fundavit mater ejus, que scilicet usque hodie gaudent 
spoliis sic adquisitis, et inscripta habent nomina in ipsis capsis et textis principum 
qui ea contulerunt ecclesie Walthamensi, testimonio et auctoritate Archiepiscopi 
Ginsi.”—(p. 32.) 

(To be continued.) 
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THE RECENT DISCOVERIES AT URICONIUM, ITS ANCIENT 
FEATURES AND PECULIAR POSITION®. 


Tue lecturer began by stating that at the meeting of the Archeolo- 
gical Institute at Shrewsbury in 1855, which was before any excava- 
tions had been made, he had in a paper read on that occasion endeavoured 
to bring together all that was known respecting the ancient city. That 
paper had since been published by the Institute, and two more had 
followed it, read at different intervals, and it would now be his endea- 
vour briefly to state what the contents of these papers were. But first 
he must call the attention of the meeting to the plans and drawings he 
had placed around the room, which by shewing the position that the 
city occupied, as well as the form of the city itself, and the portions of 
it which had been uncovered, would greatly help them to understand 
its importance and extent. 

Uriconium was one of the largest Roman cities in Britain; the extent 
of its walls and the surface which it covered was equal to, if not greater 
than, that of Roman London, Cirencester, Silchester, Bath, or any of 
those cities the extent of which could still be ascertained; but the form 
of the city was very irregular, and it did not resemble that of Roman 
military stations. It might therefore be inferred either that it had been 
enclosed with a wall at a late date, or that it had been originally more 
regular in form, and had outgrown the ancient dimensions, and therefore 
traces of its first walls might yet be come upon. 

The situation was peculiarly fine,—at the confluence of two rivers, and 
rising nobly on the eastern bank of the Severn, one portion of its walls 
being washed by that noble river, which was navigable for barges, and 
by which supplies could be brought to the city- by water. It was the 
centre of five roads, which branched out to every part of the island. 
One passing through it from Dover, London, and St. Alban’s to Segon- 
tium (Caernarvon), another leading to Chester and the north of Eng- 
land, and another into South Wales. It was mentioned in two of 
the Iters of Antonine, the 2nd and 12th, as well as in three of the Iters 
of Richard of Cirencester. The first writer of antiquity who mentioned 
it by name was Ptolemy the Geographer (circ. 120), but it was probable 
the foundation of the city took place during the campaign of Ostorius 
against Caractacus, a.p. 50—53. The lecturer shewed the points from 
whence it is probable supplies were drawn for that campaign. The 





* Abstract of a Lecture delivered January 15 to the Shropshire and North 
Wales Natural History and Antiquarian Society, by the Rev. H. M. Scarth, M.A., 
Prebendary of Wells, and formerly Curate of Wroxeter. 
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Romans had obtained possession of the south and west of England, as 
far as the Bristol Channel and the Severn. They had subjugated the 
eastern portion also, and part of the north as far as the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, and had secured their southern and eastern conquests by 
running a chain of forts from Boston flats to Tewkesbury. These forts 
had been traced and their plan laid down by Sir R. Colt Hoare, aided 
by Mr. Leman, late Chancellor of Cloyne. It was after subjugating the 
Brigantes that Ostorius marched against the Silures, and therefore he 
probably led his forces by way of Chester, as well as drew supplies from 
Gloucester and the south and west of England. Uriconium would form 
a central point upon which they could concentrate, and where supplies 
might be collected for the campaign. At any rate, in the march of 
Suetonius some years later (A.D. 61) for the subjugation of Mona 
(Anglesey), as well as in his return from thence'on the occasion of the 
revolt of Queen Boadicea, Uriconium must have been one of the stations 
through which his army marched; and we have a memorial stone to 
a soldier of the fourteenth legion, which was engaged in this expe- 
dition, and which had obtained the honourable appellation of “‘ Domitores 
Britannie,” from the victory obtained over that queen, and the re-esta- 
blishment of the Roman power in Britain. The gtone that had lately 
been found in the cemetery seemed also to belong to a soldier of that 
legion, and if so, it was the second memorial; and these were the only 
existing monuments in this kingdom which marked the presence of the 
fourteenth legion. 

At a later period, again, when Agricola (a.p. 79) marched against 
Mona, and received the submission of the inhabitants of North Wales, 
Uriconium must have held an important position; and these three cam- 
paigns would probably account for its early mention, its size, and im- 
portance. 

The buildings which had been uncovered were of very great interest. 
It was due to Mr. Wright and to Mr. Botfield to say how much anti- 
quaries were indebted for their efforts, and for the judgment which had 
been exercised in the excavations. The lecturer then detailed what had 
been laid bare, pointing it out upon a large plan, and giving his conjec- 
tures as to the nature of the buildings disinterred. He conceived that 
they were upon the site of the ancient forum; and we know that the 
forum was usually the centre of the city. The first building uncovered, 
of which the old wall standing out so prominently formed part, was 
probably a basilica. Some interesting pavements had here been dis- 
covered, which had been reproduced and engraved by Mr. Maw, of 
Broseley, and described by him in an able paper published in the Journal 
of the Archeological Association’, A drawing of these pavements 
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was exhibited. There seemed also to have been a small market, and 
a forge adjoining it, and behind that the public baths. The quantity of 
soil yet remaining to be removed rendered it difficult to speak very de- 
finitely as to the nature of the buildings, but their size and extent shewed 
the importance of the city, while the traces of ornament that remained 
marked a period of refinement. Houses of smaller size seem to form 
the southern extremity of the forum. 

It would be well that some excavations should now be made on the 
opposite side of the road, and in continuation of the line in which a row 
of bases with columns had been found in 1855. This would probably 
be found to mark the western side of the forum, as the buildings lately 
uncovered did the eastern. He felt assured that no impediments would 
be placed in the way of the Excavation Committee, whose labours were 
exciting as much, if not more, interest abroad than they were at home. 
The results had been such as to stimulate increased efforts, and he 
hoped that the Committee would never lack funds for such a work. 
It was indeed a work not of local interest alone, but of national in- 
terest. To ascertain what was the precise condition of one of our 
largest provincial Roman cities, to obtain accurate ground-plans of 
the public edifices and private dwellings, to ascertain the exact state of 
the arts and manufactures of the time, and the condition of the more 
wealthy inhabitants, would be a work which would confer a lasting 
benefit on the student of English history, for our notions respecting the 
early portions of our history were extremely vague. It might be said 
-we had nothing but foundations to guide us,—that all the superstructure 
which rendered the Roman monuments on the Continent so interesting, 
had here been swept away; but to the student of antiquity the grownd- 
plan was most important, for by it he could easily construct the original 
edifice. The ground-plan was more useful than the elevation, and in 
the case of Wroxeter very happily the ground-plan had not been in- 
terfered with. Other Roman cities had, like Roman London or Roman 
Bath, become medieval towns, and their very foundations broken up 
and the traces of their buildings effaced; but this was not the case with 
Uriconium. From the time of its destruction, which seemed to have 
been by fire, it had probably lain waste for six hundred years, a harbour 
for wild animals, and overrun with brush-wood. It had afterwards 
served as a quarry to medieval builders, and the process of its demoli- 
tion had helped more completely to cover up its foundations. This 
demolition had gone on to a comparatively late period, and the site of 
the city seemed to have been brought very gradually under cultivation, 
so that the foundations had a large accumulation of earth to protect 
them. ‘This had only to be removed, and we obtained the perfect 
ground-plan of the building, with its tessellated floors untouched! 
Several of these had already been uncovered, but unhappily broken up; 
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yet careful records had been preserved of them, which were to be found 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions” and in the Archa@ologia. One 
had been uncovered A.D. 1706, another a.p. 1734, and one a.p. 1827. 
And doubtless many more still remained, which might be expected to 
exhibit as much taste and skill as those laid open at Cirencester. Those 
floors were well known, and well worthy a visit. The pavements lately 
discovered at Carthage, some of which had been brought to the British 
Museum, were not superior to the Roman works of this island. 

The excavations in the cemetery had brought to light much pottery 
and some glass vessels which were not only curious, and evinced the 
knowledge which the Romans had of glass-blowing, but were also very 
useful to our glass manufacturers and potters, affording many hints as 
to the nature of the best material. Such discoveries could be turned to 
a practical result. The Roman brick, as well as the Roman masonry, 
was of a superior kind, and the composition of their pottery and the 
manufacture of their glass might be found also to give new ideas to 
our own people ; at all events, the great potteries on the Continent were 
careful to collect museums of the ancient ware. On the table of the 
lecture-room were exhibited the last specimens which had been un- 
covered, one of which exactly resembled a glass vessel of modern times. 
The lecturer also mentioned the vessels of very fine ribbed glass, and of 
peculiar form, which had lately been dug up on the site of a Roman 
villa near Bath, and were now being engraved for the Journal of the 
Archeological Association. 

It was a singular fact that as yet only one altar had been discovered 
at Uriconium; and this led him to suppose that either the site of a 
temple had not yet been come upon, or else the medieval builders had 
carefully destroyed them; though this he did not think could be the 
case, as abroad we found altars used as common material and walled 
into the churches, and on the line of the Roman wall they were also 
used as building materials, or else found buried, as was shewn by the 
late discoveries at Condercum (Benwell). Future excavations might 
reveal the name of the local deity, as no doubt the country around 
Uriconium had its local divinity, as well as Bath or any other part of 
the country. It was interesting at this period of time to discover what 
were the local divinities, and see what a mighty change for good had 
come over this land ! 

It would also be well to ascertain if there did not exist a bridge over 
the Severn, a little below where the ford crossed the river. He was 
inclined to think that on examination one would be found. Tradition 
seemed to fix the spot, and a road was said to be traceable in the field 
leading to it, as the plough occasionally struck upon its hard surface. 
The lecturer here detailed what had been done at Chesters, on the North 
Tyne, and exhibited two drawings of the abutment of the ancient Roman 
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bridge there laid bare by the owner of the property, J. Clayton, Esq., 
which had been sent him by the kindness of Dr. Bruce. Some such 
discovery might reward the labours of their Excavation Committee. 
But it was not improbable that a second bridge might be found to have 
existed higher up the river, and near to where the island in the river 
divided the channel. The road from the city into North Wales pointed 
direct for Berrington Church, and might be traced to Rowton (Rutu- 
nium) and so on to near Caernarvon. No doubt there was also a bridge 
across the Tern, represented by the modern stone bridge. Some years 
since a burial-place had been discovered along the line of road near this 
point, and here would probably be the site of another cemetery,—which 
usually followed the lines of road. The Roman road across the Tern 
led to Chester (Deva). 

It had been supposed that the city wall of Uriconium was only com- 
posed of rolled stones embedded in clay, but the lecturer thought this 
could only be the foundation, as this was the usual construction of the 
foundation of Roman city walls. He was disposed to think that the 
surface facing had been entirely removed, for the sake of building 
material, which was here very valuable, but time would probably re- 
veal something that might determine the question. The usual mode 
of building a wall for defence was, after the foundation of the wall had 
been laid with clay and pebbles, to build up the external front with 
hewn stone, and fill the interior with random masonry, well grouted in 
with lime and pounded brick, which became a compact mass; this was 
again supported at the back by an earthen bank. The part of the city 
walls remaining at Cirencester has a good example of this kind of de- 
fence ; and the lecturer also shewed a drawing of the section of the wall 
of a fort which he had examined, and which remained perfect to five 
or six courses of masonry, at Maiden Castle in Stanmore, and which 
was cut through for the purpose of obtaining the stone! 

The last point that he must mention was the probable duration and 
the date of the destruction of the city; he had stated the period at 
which its probable foundation might be fixed. He did not think that 
the Roman city had occupied the site of a more ancient British city, as 
the British city had stood on the mountain near at hand—the Wrekin, 
the summit of which was covered with a strongly fortified enclosure. 
Uriconium, though deriving its name from the Wrekin, was most pro- 
bably of Roman foundation, as the site was such as the Romans usually 
selected; and a more beautiful site for a city could hardly be found. 
Its destruction had been assigned by an eminent antiquary (Dr. Guest) 
to the year a.p. 584, when Ceawlin ravaged the Severn valley. (The 
reasons were here given for assigning this particular date, which was 
also confirmed by the Welsh poem of Llywarch Hén, the authenticity of 
which he saw no reason to doubt.) The date of the latest coins found 
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with the skeleton discovered in the hypocaust would seem to fix it at an 
earlier period, i. e. to the time of the usurper Maximus, when i might 
have been overthrown by a sudden irruption of the Picts and Scots, 
who then ravaged the country; but after the withdrawal of the 
Romans the coinage of that people probably continued in circulation 
for a lengthened period among the Romano-British population, at all 
events until the Saxons obtained possession of the country. 

In conclusion, he would offer a practical remark or two, which he 
trusted would not be misunderstood. The new case which had been 
provided in the museum was stored with objects of the deepest interest 
to the antiquary, but not less instructive to the ordinary observer, when 
such could be led to trace the form and understand the use of the 
article, notwithstanding the rust of twelve centuries that enveloped it. 
The case was well arranged so as to display the contents, and these 
were a subject of very, profitable study. He looked forward to the 
day when some editions of the classical writers to which we were in- 
debted for the earliest notices of this country should be published, with 
accurate maps of the Roman roads, camps, and forts, and with careful 
drawings of the implements and pottery as well as the coins and in- 
scriptions found in this country. Much had been done of late to elu- 
cidate the early history of this island; a department had been formed 
for British antiquities in our National Museum in London, and the 
publication of the Monumenta Historica Britannica greatly aided the 
student of the early history of this country. Surely the way to pro- 
mote the study of classical history was to render it a living reality by 
bringing under the eye of the student the very places, the weapons, 
the implements, and all the traces that remain of the actual condition 
of the people of a remote, and what we are wont to consider a bar- 
barous age! Was not our interest in the Roman historian of the early 
wars of our island greatly increased when we travelled along the very 
roads, explored the very camps, entered the very cities mentioned 
by him, and from the heights of the hills could imagine the exact 
position of the contending nations? And did not our valour and our 
patriotism grow stronger when we dwelt upon the noble example of 
self-devotion, and endurance, and courage which animated the brave 
leader Caractacus, whose name was yet preserved among the hills of 
this locality ? Surely in his history we read something like a forecast- 
ing of the future greatness of our land! Was it not well, then, to foster 
and encourage historical enquiry by every means in our power, by the 
formation of local museums, and by the preservation of the remains of 
antiquity ; and if the effect upon the mind was salutary, as doubtless 
it was, it must surely be the policy of a wise and paternal Government 
to foster and to encourage local effort! He lived in hope that the 
Government of this country might ere long be induced to come forward 
and aid in carrying on the excavations at Uriconium. 
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TIE AGE OF BRONZE AND THE EARLY IRON PERIOD. 


We have lately noticed in these pages the interesting and learned 
strife which is going on in Scandinavia, particularly between the two 
great Danish antiquarian writers, Worsaae and Steenstrup, as to the 
Stone Age, whether it is one or two, one single period, or to be sub- 
divided between two distinct developments or races*. We shal] now 
point out two works which treat at some length and with great learning 
the foregoing cultures, usually called of Bronze and Early Iron. 

Under the title of “The Primitive Inhabitants of the North,” 
the distinguished naturalist, Professor S. Nilsson, of Lund in Sweden, 
published some years ago a large work, with very numerous illustra- 
tions, in which he handled the oldest periods in the North. This book 
has been long out of print, and the veteran savan is now publishing 
a second and greatly enlarged edition. The first section, complete in 
itself in two parts, is now before us, and is devoted to the Bronze Age. 
We recommend it to the perusal of the judicious enquirer. The illus- 
trations are many and beautiful, and the text attractive and eloquent. 

It is true that we must dissent from the theory on which it is built. 
Professor Nilsson, in our opinion, has run too fast, and entangled him- 
self in a gigantic paradox. His theory is, that the Bronze Civilization, 
particularly of Scandinavia, is Phenician, introduced into the North by 
Pheenician colonists together with the worship of Baal. His argu- 
ments are ingenious, but have little or no foundation. He first makes 
assumptions, then regards these assumptions as facts, and then con- 
structs a whole tower and temple on this visionary substratum. He 
makes bronze daggers to have been bronze swords; then assumes 
that the race which used them had such small hands as we nowhere 
find in Europe; and next assumes that these small-handed people were 
Orientals, and therefore Phoenicians. He assumes that Pytheas visited 
certain places, which he names, in Scandinavia; then assumes that he 
did so as one of the many regular Pheenician ‘“‘ commercial travellers” 
regularly despatched to their trading factories; then assumes that the 
Scandinavian coasts were dotted with Pheenician commercial depéts, 
each with a numerous Pheenician colony and temple, where Pheenician 
worship was regularly carried on ; then that the chiefs, or “‘ princes,” of 
these factories intermarried with the natives, and spread their arms, and 





* Gent. MaG., Nov. 1862, p. 525. 

> “Skandinaviska Nordens Ur-invonare, ett forsék i Komparativa Ethnografien 
och ett bidrag till menniskosligtets utvecklings-historia. Af S. Nilsson, Andra, 
omarbetade och tibldkta upplagan. Bronsildern.” (Stockholm, 1862, 2 parts, 4to.) 
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ornaments, and civilization far and wide, until they gradually merged in 
the mass of the population,—which thus gives us the large bronze 
swords. He assumes that the bronze ornamentation is symbolical, and 
mythical, and Oriental, and therefore Pheenician, and attempts to prove 
this by some examples from Ireland and other places. A thousand 
other assumptions pervade the work. We are staggered by such a sys- 
tematic antiquarian soap-bubble, so contrary to the spirit of our times. 
It is contrary to all we know of the matter in dispute; and Pheenicia as 
the centre of an entirely independent and original cultivation, apart 
from Egypt and Greece, is quite new to us. But notwithstanding 
this, the author’s lucubrations will be read with pleasure and interest. 

The Early Iron Age, especially in Denmark, is presented to us in 
a work* of quite a different stamp. This book is chiefly devoted to 
a detailed account of the splendid and matchless finds in Thorsbjerg 
Moss, in South Jutland, now preserved in the Old-Northern Museum, 
Flensborg, to which we have already directed the special attention of 
our readers’, The author, who is the official guardian of the Flensborg 
Museum, has made great sacrifices of health and time in his personal 
and enthusiastic superintendence of the diggings, and he will ever de- 
serve and receive the thanks of the learned all over Europe. 

Besides some chemitypes in the body of the work, there are eighteen 
copper-plates bearing more than 360 separate antiquarian objects found 
in the Thorsbjerg Moss, and admirably and delicately engraved according 
to scale by J. Magnus Petersen, of Cheapinghaven. It is owing to the 
generous assistance of the Royal Danish Government to the crown-land, 
South Jutland, that it has been possible to publish this costly work. 
The price fixed is accordingly almost nominal, only five Danish dollars, 
about eleven or twelve shillings sterling. Antiquarian students have 
therefore no excuse if they do not possess themselves of its highly in- 
structive pages. 

This is so much the more necessary as all the objects here collected 
are from a determined date. Everything, alike style and shape and 
the Roman coins (the latest of which is one of Sept. Severus, a.p. 194), 
proves that they are from the third century after Christ. 

. The first three plates are devoted to the garments,—two cloaks of 
woven woollen stuff, a kirtle of the same, two pairs of breeches of the 
same but coarser, and leather sandals highly decorated. 

Plate 4 collects the ornaments. Thirteen brooches of bronze are here 
engraved, out of sixty found; then a golden armband, or bracelet; two 





© “Thorsbjerg Mosefund. Beskrivelse af de Oldsager, som i Aarene 1858—61 
ere udgravede af Thorsbjerg Mose ved Sénder-Brarup i Angel; et samlet Fund, 
Kenhérende til den wldre Jernalder og bevaret iden Kongelige Samling af Nor- 
diske Oldsager i Flensborg. Af Conr. Engelhardt.” (Kjébenhavn, 4to., 84 pp.) 

4 Gent. Maa., July, 1861, p. 74; Oct., p. 417. 
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bronze finger-rings ; a small breast-ornament, or “ charm,” of gold, with 
another golden decoration ; beads, bronze tweezers, and bone-die. 

Head-coverings, Plate 5. Fragments of a Roman helm of thin 
bronze, with a bronze snake; a helm of thin silver with ornaments of 
gold—Barbarian work. 

Plate 6, 7. Ring-brinies (coats of mail), most delicately made. 
Several such were found in larger or smaller fragments. The rings 
are of steel, sometimes clinched with bronze tacks. To these belongs 
a bronze breast-plate, plated with silver, and this covered with gold, 
&c.; all wonderful Barbarian work, mixed with Roman Medusa-heads. 

Plate 7, another similar breast-plate, and a like rich shoulder-piece. 

Shields, Plate 8. Numbers of these, of wood, were found in the 
Moss. They are all round. The bosses are of bronze, some few of 
iron. On one of them is carved the name of a Roman soldier—aerx . 
AELIANUS; on another is an inscription in Old-Northern Runes, once 
more a singular intermixture of the Roman and the Barbarian element. 
One of the bosses is of silver. Most of the shields have had a rand- 
defence, a rim or border of bronze. Some have been curiously patched 
and mended, where cloven by the axe, or the sword, or arrow. 

Plates 9—11. Swords. The Moss-water having decomposed most 
of the iron objects, only a few iron sword-blades remain. One of the 
swords is of wood, probably for teaching recruits sword-practice. The 
hilts are mostly of wood, covered with fine bronze and other work. 
The sheaths also of wood, but with many ornaments, the brace or clasp 
mostly of bronze. On one of these latter is an inscription in Old- 
Northern Runes. Leather belts, brass clasps, &c., follow. 

Axes, Plate 12, The iron axes mostly eaten away. Great numbers 
of lances and javelins were also found, from 32 to 116 inches long, 
the iron heads decayed. We have also awls, bows and arrows, the 
sharpening-stone. On Plate 16 are palisades or tent-pins of wood. 

Plates 13—16, riding and driving harness, leather, iron, bronze, 
simple and decorated. The only remains of a car or waggon is the 
piece of a wooden wheel. We have also wooden rakes and harrows. 

Then come, Plates 16—18, pots and urns of burnt clay and of wood, 
knives, spoons, ropes of bast, some bones of a horse and a cow, ring- 
money and Roman coins (37 in all, from Nero to Severus), and mis- 
cellanea. 

We have said enough to shew how valuable this book is, distinguished 
as it is for accuracy, and wide reading, and comparison. It is an honour 
to the author and to the Danish Government. Surely the time must be 
at hand when the British Government will also act largely and generously 
by the diggings and antiquarian publications which regard our own 
noble land and our own early history. 





TABERNACLES. 
By tae Rev. Frepertck Grorer Ler, F.S.A. 


Tue practice of reserving the Sacrament of the Eucharist both for 
the hale and the sick is of very ancient date. Justin Martyr alludes to 
it, and Eusebius in his Sixth Book, chap. 44, gives still further in- 
formation as to the practice. It is likewise mentioned by St. Optatus* 
and St. John Chrysostom®, The Council of Constantinople, under 
Mennas, is probably the first public and recognised authority which 
laid down rules to be observed in reservation, for in the Acts of that 
Council allusion is made to the gold and silver receptacles, formed into 
the shape of doves, which it appears were even then commonly used 
for this purpose, suspended over the altar®. The Decrees of the second 
Council of Tours refer in such a way to various independent ancient 
authorities as to leave no doubt that the custom of reservation was 
almost of apostolic origin. Tertullian, (Allat. de Missa Presanct., 
s. x.); St. Cyprian, (De Lapsis, p. 132); St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
(Orat. xi. de Gorgonia); St. Basil, (EZpist. 289, ad Cesarium Patri- 
ciam) ; St. Jerome, (Ep. ad Pammachium) ; and St. Ambrose, (Orat. 
de Obitu Fratris, tom. iii. p.19) all mention the subject with singular 
distinctness; so when this is borne in mind, it is not to be wondered 
at that the medizval Church, following the practice of the Church of 
the Fathers, continued the custom, and that it has actually come down 
to us in the present day. 

It is no doubt quite a modern practice, comparatively speaking, to 
reserve the Holy Sacrament in a tabernacle placed upon the altar, or 
immediately behind it; the universal, or almost universal, practice 
having been to make use of the dove suspended over the altar. Still, 
there are instances of tabernacles existing, which point out that the 
practice just referred to was at least known in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century in some parts of Great Britain. The writer of this 
paper has collected notes of more than thirty examples of medieval 
altars represented in illuminated MSS., in only one of which—a Book of 
Hours in private hands, of Flemish origin —is a tabernacle, or anything 
like a tabernacle, represented as placed upon the altar. In the Harleian 
MSS., No. 2,278, the Holy Sacrament is represented placed in a glass 
vessel, over which a crown is suspended, both being hung immediately 
above the altar. But the dove of precious metal is the usual form. 
Perpetuus, Archbishop of Tours, left a silver dove to a priest, Amalarius, 





* Opera, tom. ii. p. 55. » Ep. ad Innocent., tom. iv. p. 681. 
© Cone, sub Menna, Act v. tom, v. p. 159. 
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for this purpose :— Peristerium et columbam argenteam ad reposi- 
torium.” The same practice is referred to in the Uses of the ancient 
monastery of Cluny. Up to the French Revolution the same custom was 
in observance at the churches of St. Julien d’Angers, St. Maur des 
Fosses near Paris, St. Paul at Sens, and St. Lierche near Chartres. In 
the Rites or Uses of the Church of Durham, in loco, the same practice 
is referred to and described at length. De Moleon, in his Voyage 
Liturgique, mentions the following additional churches in France in 
which the Sacrament was suspended in a pyx over the high altar :— 
St. Maurile d’Angers, Cathedrale de Tours, St. Martin de Tours, 
St. Siran en Breme, St. Etienne de Dijon, St. Sieur de Dijon, St. Etienne 
de Sens, Cathedrale de St. Julien, Nétre Dame de Chartres, St. Ouen 
de Rouen, and Nétre Dame de Paris. Sometimes it was reserved in 
a metal tower, of which St. Fortunatus, Bishop of Poictiers, makes men- 
tion in recording the good deeds of St. Felix, Archbishop of Bruges, 
who ordered a tower of gold to be constructed, with jewelled ornamen- 
tations for this sacred purpose. Landon, Archbishop of Rheims, is also 
recorded to have done the same for the high altar of his noble cathedral. 

In England it may be gathered from churchwardens’ and parochial 
registers—though they were not kept with any great regularity or care 
until about the Reformation period—that the practice of reserving the 
Sacrament in an adjacent recess or aumbrey was by no means un- 
common. This is referred to in the accounts of the parish church of 
St. Mary, at Thame, Oxfordshire, where an “ aumbreye for the Lordes 
Boddye” is mentioned. A similar fact is recorded at p. 410 of Rudder’s 
“ History of Gloucester,” where a quotation is given from Waterman’s 
translation of the “ Fardle of Facions’” (a.p. 1555), thus :—*‘t Upon the 
right hande of the highe aulter, that there should be an almorie either 
cutte into the wall or framed upon it: in the whiche thei would have 
the Sacrament of the Lordes Bodye; the Holy-Oyle for the sicke, and 
chrismatorie, alwaie to be locked.” In places where art was flourishing, 
and where the custom of continental cities was likely to be known, the 
tabernacle, properly so called, seems to have been introduced. Or 
perhaps the convenience of having a receptacle for the purpose of 
reservation permanently fixed upon the altar led our ancestors to adopt 
the custom in times immediately preceding the Reformation. 

In the account of St.Mary Magdalene Parish, Oxford, given in 
Peshall’s History, the following occurs:—“ a.p. 1547. Ist Edw. VI. 
Eight tabernacles were sold out of the church, which were for the most 
part over the altars ;” which certainly goes to prove that in Oxford at 
least the use of the tabernacle had been ctistomary. So great and 
efficient was the general destruction at the Reformation, that few records 
of the practices of the preceding time with regard to this point are in 
existence. That the Sacrament was kept constantly reserved we know, 
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and that it was customary to keep a light burning before it is patent 
from the many allusions thereto in ancient documents; but as regards 
the place of reservation no doubt the customs differed. Some years 
ago, about eighteen or twenty, before the ancient Prebendal-house of 
Thame, Oxon., was adapted for a modern dwelling-house, the chapel 
of that building—in its principal features—remained almost as it had 
been at the time of the Reformation. In the refectory of the above 
building there stood a small cupboard,—which at that time was placed in 
a window and filled with specimens of seeds,—in great probability the 
ancient tabernacle from the chapel. The writer well remembers to 
have seen it, though quite unacquainted at that time with its possible 
use. Since then it has been lost or destroyed. It was a little over a foot 
in height, rounded at the top, and opened by a panelled door. The 
moulding had been painted in vermilion and gold; but was much worn 
and defaced. There was no symbolical device, as far as he remembers, 
on any part of it. Its material was oak, or some wood very like oak. 

Possibly many of the stone recesses or aumbreys in our ancient parish 
churches were used for this purpose, even where, as was generally the 
case before the Reformation, one or two pyxes were found even in 
the inventories of the smallest and poorest parishes. 

The two engravings which accompany this paper are from sketches 
by the writer of ancient tabernacles for the Holy Sacrament in Aber- 
deenshire. Strange as it may appear, there are many very striking 
examples of ecclesiastical antiquities in the North, which have been 
preserved in an almost miraculous way. The first engraving, which 
represents a tabernacle belonging to the ancient church of Kintore, is 
evidently of foreign work. The influence of France in Scotland has 
already been ably pointed out. The tabernacle, which is between four 
and five feet in height, is placed outside against the west wall of the 
present parish kirk, a building erected in the place and with the 
materials of the old building. The upper part consists of a sculptured 
representation of a monstrance containing the Blessed Sacrament, which 
is supported by winged angels in albs and crossed stoles. Above the 
monstrance, which is a good design, is a crucifix, very fairly perfect. 
Below, under a cord-moulding, is the tabernacle proper‘. The door is 
gone, but the place where the hinges and fastening were fixed can 
easily be discerned. The sculptured flowers in the recess are exceed- 
ingly sharp and perfect. The pillars on either side are ruder in style, 
and seem to be of a later date than the early part of the sixteenth 
century, to which date the sculpture above may no doubt be referred. 
The inscription “ Jesus . Marra” runs along the base. 





4 Local tradition asserts this to have been found in the centre of the east end 
of the old church, behind the Presbyterian pulpit. 
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The second engraving represents a tabernacle on the north wall of the 
ruined church of St. Michael and All Angels, Kinkell, a notice of which 
by the writer of these lines was incidentally given in the GenrLEMAN’s 
Maceazine for January, 1862 (pp. 67—69), when describing an ancient 
sculptured crucifix and altar from the same church. The whole design 
is peculiarly Scotch. The inscription, HICc . EsT . SVATV . CORPS. DE. 
VaIE . NATVM, (‘Hic est servatum Corpus de Virgine natum,’) leaves 
no doubt that the engraving represents not an ordinary aumbrey, but 
a tabernacle for the Blessed Sacrament. It contains the initials A. G. 
for Alexander Galloway,—a Prebendary of Aberdeen and friend of 
Bishop Elphinstone,—who was Vicar of Kinkell in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. Underneath, likewise, the initials are repeated, with 
the word MEoRARE, (‘memorare,’) and the date anno pm. 1528. The 
design is not perhaps so effective as that already described, but the 
remains of the adoring angels and the monstrance give a good idea of 
what the original was. The stone panel above no doubt contained 
a bas-relief of the Crucifixion or of some religious subject. But as the 
whole remains are now exposed to the weather, the only wonder is that 
they have not long ago become utterly defaced. The exceedingly 
retired position of the ruin may perhaps in some measure account 
for this. 

It may not be an uninteresting fact to state that the primitive and 
patristic custom of reserving the Sacrament has never been given up in 
Scotland. Throughout the whole of Aberdeenshire and the Highlands 
this is still practised by the clergy of the ancient Church. 


Fountain-hall, near Aberdeen, Feb, 13, 1863. 
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ON A METHOD OF DEFENCE IN FORTIFICATIONS, 
OBSERVED IN BRITTANY AND IN NORMANDY. 


By tHe Asse Cocuet. 


In a notice inserted in the Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires 
de France for 1862*, M. de la Villegille has observed in the castle of 
Quengo, (in the parish of Jerouer, canton of Becheret, department of 
Tle-et-Vilaine,) a system of defence which he thus describes :—‘* The 
Castle of Quengo is a modern house, but in it is preserved a tower of 
more ancient construction, which projects from one face of the building, 
probably for the purpose of defending that entrance: the side wall of 
this tower had been pierced with small embrasures of an oval form, 
about 5} in. wide and 4 in. high, having much the appearance of an 
eye. In the thickness of the wall the opening takes a spherical form, 
in which moves a stone ball of 8 in. in diameter, pierced by an opening 
of about 2 in. wide, sufficient to allow of the passage of an arrow or of 
the barrel of a musket. In order to shelter himself while he loaded his 
musket or fixed the shaft in his cross-bow, the defender had only to 
turn the ball in such a manner as to cover the opening.” 








Embrasure, protected by a pierced stone ball in the centre of the opening. 


M. Viollet-le-Duc appears to have found something analogous to this 
in Switzerland and Germany, and mentions two examples in his Die- 





* Liv. i. pp. 87—89. 
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tionnaire del Architecture: one in the gatehouse of St. Paul at Basle, 
and the other in the fortifications of Nuremberg”. Without being 
at the time aware of these observations of my brother archeologists, I 
observed last summer two similar examples in the department of Seine- 
Inferieure : one at Motteville, near Ivetot, the other at S. Marguerite- 
en-Duchair. 

At Motteville, at about halfa mile from the chateau of M. de Germiny, 
is the ancient house of the family of Langlois, now called ‘‘ La Ferme 
des Belles ;” this has been much disfigured and diminished in extent in 
the course of years, and may be of the time of the League. Ina pro- 
jecting part, now the dairy, and the staircase, I remarked three of these 
ancient loopholes: the framework, which is of cut stone in two pieces, 
has in the middle a round space, in which is perfectly embedded a move- 
able ball, also of stone. This ball, which is about 5 or 6 in. in diameter, 
is pierced bya round hole through which an arrow or the barrel of 
a musket might be passed, and by turning the ball round this opening 
is effectually protected. At S. Marguerite-en-Duchair I observed the 
same details in a wall of the time of Henry IV., which formed part of 
the wall of enclosure of the castle, now a court-yard on the road of 
Duchair, 





Norwicu CatHEpRAL.—Some mural paintings have recently been discovered 
in: this cathedral, beneath a window in the south aisle, in the three central 
arches of the wall arcade. One of these bears the name of St. Wulstan, the 
famous last Saxon Bishop of Worcester; he is represented receiving his pastoral 
staff from Edward the Confessor; the figure of the king is much injured, little 
more remaining than his head and shoulders. In the next arch a figure, supposed 
to represent St. Etheldreda (Awdrey), kneels, with her hands joined and arms 
extended, after the ancient manner of supplication; by her side lies a crook, 
and above her head is a crown. St. Etheldreda, the foundress of Ely, who 
may be styled the patroness of East Anglia, was daughter of Anna, king of 
that country, slain in battle with Penda of Mercia, a.v. 654. The crook in 
the picture may allude to the miracle of her staff, and her supplicating attitude 
to the adventures connected with her flight from her second husband, Egfrid 
of Northumbria, to the convent of Coldingham. He pursued her, the legend 
says, to a hill on the coast, called Colbert’s Head; at her prayer the sea 
enclosed the place, and so delivered her. Journeying towards Ely, she, wearied, 
slept by the roadside, lying her dry ash-staff beside her; when she awoke it 
had become a full-grown tree to shelter her from the dew, and the greatest 
tree in all the land. The place was called Etheldredestow. The third painting 
represents a bishop. It is presumed these works date from the fourteenth 
century ; if so, they are of about the date of the famous reredos of the Jesus 
Chapel,—one of the most remarkable paintings in this country, in relation to 
the history of English art. 





> See Military Architecture, pp. 250—252. The only difference seems to be that 
these examples were defended by a pierced wooden cylinder, instead of by 
a stone ball. 
Gent. Mac, Vor. CCXIV. Qqg 





MEDIEVAL BOILERS, OR MARMITES. 


THE indefatigable Abbé Cochet has favoured us with drawings of two 
more copper vessels which were found in November, 1862, in the 


> 
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Medieval Boilers, or Marmites, found at Ancretteville-sur-mer. 


village of Ancretteville-sur-mer, in the canton of Valmont, near 
Fécamp in Normandy. These vases are evidently medieval, and in- 
tended for culinary purposes, though it is difficult to give any precise 
date to them, since similar vessels are believed to have been in use from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, and vessels of nearly the same form 
are still in use in some places. One of these is a boiler, or marmite, 
on three feet, with two handles for suspending it to an iron bar. 
The other is a copper basin, without either foot or handle. M. Cochet 
has himself found similar vessels on seven different occasions, the first 
in 1830, the last in 1852, all in the department of Seine-Inferieure. 
They are all of similar form, though of different sizes, and have generally 
been found buried as if by design; and two of them contained articles of 
domestic use—bronze candlesticks, the foot of a lamp, and copper 
spoons, the latter marked with the fleur-de-lis, which proves them to 
belong to the period of Christian art; and the whole of these culinary 
utensils evidently belong to the same period. We know that in the 
tenth century such boilers were manufactured as commonly as bells. 
As a proof of this, M. Cochet cites the tomb or sepulchral slab of a 
metal-founder at York, preserved in the Museum there, which has on 
one side of the cross a bell, and on the other a boiler. 





Original Bocuments. 





UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 


Tue Letter of which the following is a copy has been recently 
acquired by the Curators of the Bodleian Library. It is addressed to 
“Sir William Boswell, His Majesty’s Agent at the Hague.” It was 
recently in the possession of the family of the late Prime Minister of 
Holland, Van Manen, and was purchased for the Bodleian Library early 
in December last, in a sale which took place at the Hague *. 


8. in X’to. 

Worrtny S'*j—The Occasion of these Briefe Letters to you is this, I heare 
That notwithstanding all the Greate Care and Paynes you have taken (w** 
I Confesse is more then anie man’s els in my memory) for the suppressing of 
Libellous printing in those parts, yet I am giuen to Understand, and that from 
meene Strangers to mee, That there is, or hath lately beene, some New Stuffe 
printing at Amsterdam, or els where. And particularly, that at Amsterdam there 
hath a Libell beene lately printed, Called [The Beast is wounded]. I thanke 
God I trouble not myselfe much with these things; But am very sorry for the 
Publicke which suffers much by them. My Suite to you at this tyme is, That 
if there be sent vnto you either Le’rs, or Bookes, or Papers, or anie Thing els 
to be Conveighed to Mee, be it from Amsterdam or anie other place, you will 
be pleased to take Care to see them sent vnto mee with safety: for w*" Care 
and Paynes, as well as for diuers other Courtesyes, I shall heartily Thanke you, 
and ever rest, Your very louing friend to serve you, 


Lambeth, Nouemb. 26°, 1638. W. Cant. 





PRICES AND WAGES IN 1507-8. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following account, written on the back of a deed 
of Richard the Second’s time, seems to me of some importance as giving 
the prices of several commodities, and especially as shewing the amount 
of wages paid at the latter end of King Henry the Seventh’s reign. 
Several unusual terms occur, which may perhaps receive an explanation 
from some of your correspondents. Iam, &c. J.C. J. 


In the xxiti. yer of Kyng Harry y vii. y* Wardyns, Roban Cogan an’ Will’mus 
Hedman, in expense y* same yer. 


It. for makyn of y* wex, xii‘. 





* Other letters from the Archbishop to Sir W. Boswell will be found in the 
sixth volume of his Works, issued in the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, 
Oxford, 1857. 





Original Documents. 


Item for met an’ drenke, iii*. 
Item for wek hern’, ob. 
Item for a monys labor, iiii*. 
It. 
It. for makyn thereof, xiii‘. 
It. for makyn of y* lytyl roll at candel mas, vi‘. 
It. for makyn of ii. taperys, ii*. 
It. for makyn of a wall at St. Wyllms gardyn, xx‘. 
It. for a bawder of a ball, viii*. 
It. for ii. bel ropes, x*. 
It. for v. pown’ an’ half of wex, ii* ix*. 
It. for makyn therof, v* ob. 
It. for makyn of ii. taperys, ii’. 
It. for wysytacyon, xi*. 
It. for the plo’myr ii. days met an’ drynk & hyr, xiii*. 
Item for sawder, ix*. 
It. for a man to sarwy the plom’ a day, iiii*. 
It. for ii. men a day met an’ drynk & hyr, viii. 
It. for a man a day, iiii*. 
It. for naylys, ii*. 
It. for mendyn of the gayt, ii*. 
It. for a karpentar to se the well, ii’. 
It. for gres the balys, iiii*. 
It. for mendyn the bawderys of the bellys, ii*. 
It. I payyd the parsyn for the bed roll, v* iiii*. 
It. for makyn of the cowntys, vi‘. 
It. for wesyn of cloys, ii* iv’. 
It. for ii. gordels, i*. 
It. for baryn of the banner, i*. 
It. for spenyng at Brygvat, it. 
It. for makyn of ii. taperys, ii*. 
It. for makyn of the gret ro// (?), vj4 (erased). 
Summ. xxxvi' viii‘. 
In y* xxiii. Yyr of Kyng harry the vii. Robart Cogan an’ Willm’s Hedmon 
do bet to the clergy of Chedsy for the same Yyr, xxxi* vj‘. 


The last item seems to have been disallowed, and so erased. It is 
not very legible, having been well scratched out, and leaving but a very 
faint mark behind. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Jan. 22. Freprric Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. 

Notice was given that the President had appointed the following 
gentlemen as auditors for the current year:—John Winter Jones, Esgq., 
V.-P.; Willian Henry Hart, Esq. ; Sir John Boileau, Bart.; Dr. William 
Smith. 

Ear Stannore presented to the Society two folio volumes of manu- 
scripts which had been at Chevening for upward of 100 years, but which 
belonged in date to the century preceding. One of these volumes was 
an Index to ‘“ Summonses to Parliament,” down to the time of Philip 
and Mary. The other comprised six tracts :—viz., 1. ‘‘A Discourse 
or Apology written by Charles Blunt, Lord Mountjoy and Earle of 
Devonshire, in Defence of his Marriage with the Ladie Riche, Anno 
D’ni 1606.” 2. “The most Notable and Excellent Instructions of the 
renowned Cardinall Simonetta to his cousin Don Pedro Cajetano, when 
he went to serve the Prince of Parma for Philip Kinge of Spaine.” 
3. “Sir W. Rawleigh’s Letter to Prince Henry touchinge the Modell 
of a Shipp.” 4. “An Advice of a Seaman touching the Expedition 
against the Turkish Pyrates. Written by Nathaniell Knott. 1634.” 
5. “A Discourse touching the present Consultation -concerning the 
Peace with Spaine and the Retayninge of the Netherlands in Societie 
and Protection, written by Sir W. Rawleigh, and directed to Kinge 
James in the first yeare of his Raigne. 1642.” 6. “Of Robert Devoreux 
Earle of Essex, and George Villiers Duke of Buckingham.” On these 
two volumes remarks were read by the Secretary, and a special vote of 
thanks was awarded to the President for the valuable addition which his 
Lordship had made to the Society’s collection of MSS. 

Downtine Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a bronze mortar bearing 
the name of KIRKETOUN round the upper rim. 

Captain Arcuerr exhibited a gourd-shaped bottle of blue and white 
porcelain, bearing the mark of the Siouen-te dynasty, on which the 
Director made some remarks. 

J. J. Howarp, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited eight deeds, the property of 
the corporation of Coventry. 

Aveustus W. Franxs, Director, communicated some remarks on 
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a font and a brass in Crosthwaite Church, Keswick. The inscription 
on the font had never yet been deciphered (so far as is known) till 
Mr. Franks visited the church, and with his usual sagacity detected the 
key to the right reading. 

Epwarp Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a MS. history of Winter- 
ton, written by Abraham de la Pryme. 


Jan. 29. J. Wrxter Jonzs, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

Joun Ross, Esq., exhibited a MS. on vellum which was once the 
property of Bardney Abbey, and which presented on the last leaf 
a curious and interesting specimen of a chirograph. 

R. T. Prrrcuert, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited some beautiful specimens 
of iron-work of the sixteenth century. Among them we may mention 
in particular a sword which had formerly belonged to Sir Francis Drake, 
and an exquisite fragment of a casket-cover of German work. The 
sword bore the name of Andrea di Ferrara. Can any of the readers of 
the Gentteman’s Magazine inform us if Andrea di Ferrara ever existed, 
or give one single particular respecting his birth, life, or death ? 

J. H. Parker, Esq., F.8.A., communicated some remarks by Mr. 
Burges on drawings of details of ornamentation on the Coronation chair 
at Westminster. 


Feb. 5. Ocravrvs Morean, Esq., V.-P., M.P., in the chair. 

Notice was given that at the next ordinary meeting Earl Stanhope, 
President, would lay before the Society the correspondence which had 
taken place between the President and Council and the Admiralty on 
the subject of the tides off the Straits of Dover. A matter on which 
the Admiralty, at the request of the Council, had for some months last 
autumn made observations with a view to aid in determining the spot 
where Cesar landed in Britain. 

Mr. Barrrop exhibited a sword-blade dredged up from the Abbey 
river, near Chertsey. 

W. M. Wrtre, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited some very beautiful draw- 
ings of Alamannic remains, now in the Museum at Zurich. 

Joun Brent, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited some remains found at Canter- 
bury and at Greenwich, such as pottery, glass, especially a spiral glass 
rod with the figure of a cock at one end, and an enamelled plaque closely 
resembling those on the Lullingstone bowl which Mr. Ireland laid 
before the Society the year before last. This plaque was the occasion 
of some invaluable remarks on the history of the art of enamelling from 
the Director. It were much to be wished that Mr. Franks would 
some evening favour the Society with a kind of lecture on the subject, 
of which he is evidently so great a master. 

Weston Sryteman Watrorp, Esq., F.S.A., communicated some re- 
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marks on a Roll of Arms of the thirteenth century comprised in the 
MS. No. 6,589 of the Harleian collection, a copy of the original Roll 
in the handwriting of the seventeenth century. From internal evidence 
the Roll should seem to have been not later than about 1280, though 
the seventeenth-century transcriber supposed it to be of the time of 
Henry II. The Roll consists of about 180 coats, comprising the 
arms of the Emperors of Germany and Constantinople, and of most 
of the Kings of Christendom, of several French and German Dukes 
and Counts, and about an equal number of English coats, among which 
are those of a few Earls and several Barons. A Roll which is virtually 
a copy, as Mr. Walford believed, of the Harleian Roll has been published 
in Leland’s Collectanea, vol. ii. p. 610, Hearne’s edition. Mr. Walford 
was of opinion that each of these copies was taken from a MS. not 
later than the fourteenth century. We cannot follow Mr. Walford 
minutely through all the valuable remarks which he made on this early 
Roll. It is needless to state that they betrayed throughout that fer- 
tility of illustration, extent of research, and well-balanced sagacity 
which Mr. Walford always brings to bear on everything which he puts 
his hand to. A master, not a smatterer, he speaks as one having au- 
thority, and that in a period of heraldry which alone is worthy of the 
name, and can alone furnish a fit field for the labours of the scholar and 
the archeologist. There are two points, however, to which we must 
specially invite the attention of the reader. The first is, that Mr. Wal- 
ford has discovered in a Roll of the fifteenth century, in the possession 
of the Society of Antiquaries, the copy of a Roll prepared about the 
year 1300. A description of this Roll will be published as a sequel to 
Mr. Walford’s remarks on the Harleian Roll in the Arch@ologia. The 
second point relates to the forthcoming edition of the Historia Minor 
of Matthew Paris, under the auspices of the Master of the Rolls. Mr. W. 
states that an example of the double-headed eagle as found in the Har- 
leian Roll is also to be found in the MS. copy of Matt. Paris in the 
British Museum (circa 1250), from which Sir F. Madden is preparing 
the edition in question. This copy is believed to have been the author's 
own, The illumiuations it contains are so exceedingly curious and in- 
teresting, especially in regard to early heraldry and medizval usages, that 
Mr. Walford thought it extremely desirable the printed copy should be 
enriched with woodcuts of these unique sketches, which are believed to 
be by Matt. Paris himself. This might be done at no great expense, 
and could scarcely be considered other than a judicious expenditure. 
We feel persuaded that the Master of the Rolls will gladly sarc- 
tion an addition to the work which will so greatly enhance its interest 
and value. 
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Feb. 12. Eanrt Srannope, President, in the chair. 
me % Wrsr, Esq., exhibited a Roman fibula and buckle found at 
Yeovil, and a nest of weights found on the site of Yeovil Priory. 

J. Y. Axerman, Esq., F.S.A., and the Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck, ex- 
hibited a drawing of an urn found at Drayton, Oxon. 

The Presipent then read from the chair the correspondence an- 
nounced the previous week, together with the Report of the Admiralty, 
and a digest of that report from the pen of Vice-Admiral Smyth, F.S.A. 
The perusal of these letters, &c., was followed by a most interesting 
address from the Astronomer Royal, the favour of whose attendance 
had been specially requested. Mr. Airy remarked that the hydro- 
graphical report of the Admiralty, which entirely corroborated the 
observations taken by Captain (afterwards Admiral) Beechey, disposed 
once and for ever of the claims set up by Deal and Walmer to be the 
landing-place of Cesar. Mr. Airy also explained what seemed to him 
to be the cause of Dr. Cardwell’s fallacy in contesting the accuracy of 
the Admiralty tide-tables. Mr. Airy was followed by Mr. Lewin, who 
had also been invited to attend and to address the meeting. Sir Sibbald 
Scott, Mr. Black, Mr. Durrant Cooper, and Mr. Ashpitel also took part 
in the discussion. The warmest thanks of archeologists, it will be ad- 
mitted, are due to the Duke of Somerset for the zeal and. promptitude 
with which these investigations were undertaken by the Board of 
Admiralty at the instance of this Society. 


Feb. 19. Ocravius Morean, Esq., V.-P., M.P., in the chair. 

Notice was given that on the following Thursday, Feb. 26, the vote 
of the Society would be taken on the propriety of spending the sum 
of £150 towards completing the collection of County Histories in the 
Society's library. 

J. Y. Akerman, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited the impression of a brass 
seal found at Swindon, with the following inscription:—rE svs sEL 
DEGESE EIOLIS ELEL. 

F. M. Nicuots, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited some curious Japanese 
buttons in the shape of carved figures of a very quaint character. 

Samvet Brrcu, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper in illustration of some 
later Egyptian inscriptions referring to the mythology and history of 
the country at the close of the period of the monarchy. 


ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Feb. 6. Ocravius Moxean, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Secretary announced the election of thirteen new members, in- 
cluding the Marquis Camden, K.G.; Sir Sibbald D. Scott, Bart. ; Sir 
Thomas Gresley, Bart.; the Town Clerk of Dover; William Smith, 
isq., F.S.A.; G. B. Acworth, Esq., Registrar of the County Court, 
Rochester ; the Rev. I’. Griffith, Minor Canon of Rochester, Ke. 


7 
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A communication by John E. Lee, Esq., F.S.A., Secretary of the 
Caerleon Archeological Association, was read, and an illustrative drawing 
exhibited, relative to a cromlech called ‘‘ Arthur’s Stone” on an elevated 
ridge in Gower, a peninsula south-west of Swansea, chiefly inhabited by 
the descendants of Flemish colonists. The covering-stone of this 
cromlech is of unusually large dimensions, measuring 13 ft. by 7, and 
8 ft. in thickness. Mr. Lee suggested a comparison between the monu- 
ments of this class—the subject of so many curious speculations—and 
certain natural objects, of one of which a representation was exhibited, 
namely, the singular “ earth pillars,” occurring in some of the valleys 
of the Alps, and also, as stated by the learned geologist Mr. Godwin- 
Austen at the late meeting of the British Association at Cambridge, to 
be found in the mountain districts of India. These natural tables, of 
which the example shewn by Mr. Lee’s drawing was found by him in 
the valley of Stalden, in Switzerland, leading towards Zermatt, consist 
of masses of stone supported on pedestals of earth, the surrounding 
soil having been gradually washed away by heavy rains or by torrents. 
Similar phenomena occur moreover on the glaciers, where huge slabs, 
termed “‘ glacier tables,’ occur, mounted on pedestals of ice which has 
been preserved from melting by the superincumbent mass. Mr. Lee 
suggested that natural phenomena of this nature may have presented to 
the primitive races the type or model of the cromlech; and moreover, 
that such results of glacial action and the formation of the curious 
“ earth-tables’’ may possibly indicate the mode by which some of the 
huge cromlech-tables were placed in their position, a problem which 
has so long perplexed the archzologist. 

Mr. Tite, M.P., brought under the notice of the Society the recent 
discovery of Roman relics, consisting of a small chamber with part of 
a tessellated floor of coarse character, which had been brought to light 
during the previous month in removing the foundations of the front of 
the India House, towards Leadenhall-street. These vestiges lay at 
a depth of nearly twenty feet below the level of the present street, and 
although of comparatively insignificant character, they are not devoid of 
interest, as proving that extensive buildings existed there in Roman 
times. The site, moreover, as Mr. Tite pointed out in a carefully- 
detailed plan which he laid before the meeting, is at no great distance 
from the spot where a superb mosaic floor was discovered, in 1803, 
opposite the eastern end of the portico at the India House. Mr. Tite 
exhibited models of some of the fine pavements which have been dis- 
interred at various times in the City; of one of the most remarkable of 
these he has given a full account in the Arch@ologia, with an excellent 
description of the technical processes employed. ‘The dimensions of the 
little chamber lately brought to light, at so great a depth beneath the 
actual level of the busy haunts of the citizens, were stated by Mr. Albert 
Way, who had carefully examined these remains, under the obliging 
guidance of Mr. Vincent, the clerk of the works, to be about twelve 
feet in each direction ; part of the internal face of the wall presents re- 
mains of colouring in fresco; the mosaic, however, is of rude character, 
the colours employed being red, black, and white. The walls are, as 
Mr. Tite observed, of rubble of chalk and Kentish rag, the mortar is of 
excellent quality; wall-tiles are occasionally introduced as bonding- 
courses. He laid before the meeting a specimen of the masonry, which 
he had obtained that morning, shewing the great solidity of the work, 
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This building may probably have been part, as supposed by Mr. Tite, 
of some important structure, which may have stood on the line of Roman 
way leading from the ferry across the Thames towards the great road 
which traversed Essex to-Colchester. 

The Rev. Edward Trollope communicated an adcount of discoveries 
of Saxon sepulchral urns with ornaments and relics, at Baston, between 
Stamford and Bourn in Lincolnshire, and a little to the east of a branch 
of the ancient Ermin Street Way. The vases, as illustrated by his draw- 
ings, appeared to be of similar fashion to those found by the late Lord 
Braybrooke at Linton and Chesterford, but their decoration is more 
than commonly elaborate and varied. Each urn was filled with calcined 
bones, and these cinerary vessels had been deposited with care on fine 
gravel, doubtless for their better preservation, and in some instances 
stones were arranged around the urn to relieve it from the superincum- 
bent pressure. ‘Two pair of very small iron shears and a fragment of 
a bone comb were found. 

A fine old sword with an Andrea Ferrara blade was brought for ex- 
amination by Mr. Pritchett; it was obtained, as stated by Mr. E. Haw- 
kins, in a cottage in Gloucestershire, near the banks of the Wye; and 
on cleaning the blade, he perceived traces of ornaments which had in- 
vested this weapon with considerable interest. Among these are me- 
dallions accompanied by the name of Sir Francis Drake, and certam 
other devices appropriate to that great naval commander—a three-masted 
ship in full sail, an armillary sphere, medallions charged with a Jerusa- 
lem cross, the arms of Leon and Castile, Arragon, &c. A discussion 
ensued, in which Mr. Hewett, Mr. Bernhard Smith, and other members 
conversant with ancient arms, expressed various opinions regarding the 
date of this curiously enriched blade, which probably belonged to a sword 
of honour presented on some memorable occasion, and possibly con- 
temporary with the time of Drake. 

Lord Torphichen sent for examination a clock-watch of early and 
curious construction, found at his seat, Calder House, North Britain. 
It bears the maker’s name, Samuel Aspinwall; the outer case is of steel 
open-work studded with silver; the inner case is of open silver-work, 
ornamented with the rose, lily, and eagle; the dial is beautifully en- 
graved, the subject being Susannah and the Elders. This curious watch 
strikes the hours on a fine-toned bell. Mr. Morgan remarked that the 
date of this object, properly to be described as a clock-watch, is about 
1660. The pierced ornamentation is of the style of the times of 
Charles I. Mr. Morgan observed that he had only found the name of 
Josiah Aspinwall among the artificers of that period. The movement has 
the balance-spring, invented about 1675, and probably an addition to the 
original mechanism of the watch. There is a remarkably delicate chain, 
instead of the catgut usually found in watches of the period. The chain, 
however, had come into general use in France at the time to which 
Mr. Morgan assigned this interesting specimen. He pointed out cer- 
tain other peculiarities of the movement, serving to fix the date of 
the watch, which is a well-made example of its period. 

Mr. Albert Way read a short account of the ancient register of 
Chertsey Abbey, Surrey, in the time of Abbot John de Rutherwyke, 
and the reigns of Edward II. and Edward III. This curious monastic 
record had been sent for examination by the kindness of Lord Clifford ; 
it contains a minute record, year by year, of the acts and energetic ad- 
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ministration of the Abbot. Some curious notices were read of his works 
of agricultural improvement, draining, planting nurseries of oaks near 
Chertsey, and of his vigilant care for the welfare of the monastery, 
favoured as he frequently was by royal patronage. 

Mr, C. Villiers Bayly contributed for examination the bronze head of 
a marotte, or jester’s bauble, an object of very rare occurrence, probably 
of the fourteenth century, An Italian bauble, exquisitely carved, and 
bearing, among numerous and quaint devices, the heraldic bearing of 
a cardinal of noble family, of the same period as that to which the ex- 
ample exhibited may be assigned, was preserved in the late Lord Lon- 
desborough’s rich series of medizeval relics and art. 

Mr. Henderson exhibited a beautifully enriched sceptre of Oriental 
damascened work, the inlgid devices of birds, animals, &c., being in 
gold and silver ; it terminates in a hand, open, with fingers bended, and 
it may have served for scratching the back or shoulders; a knife and 
stiletto, or bodkin, are screwed into the extremities of the highly- 
decorated stem, Mr. Morgan possesses a like object carved in ivory. 

A cartulary of the revenues of the church and abbey of Notre Dame 
d’Espinlieu, near Mons, compiled by the Receiver of that monastery in 
1523, was exhibited by the Rev. J. Fuller Russell. 

Mr. W. Burges brought a singular piece of painted linen, a rude 
substitute for wall-hangings of tapestry; it was obtained at Yarde 
House, near Slimbridge, Devon ; the subject of the entire hanging had 
been a boar-hunt. The work may be of the times of Elizabeth or 
James I, Mr. Burges exhibited also a singular design, wholly executed 
in coloured beads, a pastoral subject very skilfully elaborated like 
a picture, and a piece of needle-work in relief, with a figure of Charles II. 
surrounded, like Orpheus, by innumerable animals. 

Mr. Brett exhibited several Egyptian bronzes, of which two had been 
inlaid or covered with gold; several specimens of glazed porcelain 
or steaschist, including a scarabeus, some engraved cylinders, and a 
beautiful collection of gold ornaments found in Sardinia. ¢ 

Mr. Edmund Waterton sent a silver-gilt ring of unusual fashion, 
inscribed with the salutation “ Ave Maria.” It was obtained in Dublin, 
and resembles certain rings of a rare type in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy. The head of this ring is ornamented with three 
pyramidal bosses, each composed of five small balls. Its date may be 
the close of the fourteenth century. 

Mr. G. V. Dunoyer exhibited a drawing of a singular figure of 
St. Christopher, formerly at Jerpoint Abbey, co. Kilkenny. It appears 
to be of thirteenth-century work, and is sculptured in limestone. Mr. 
Dunoyer observed that the remarkable fresco at Knockmoy Abbey, 
co. Sligo, represents, according to his explanation of the subject, the 
martyrdom of St. Christopher, a saint highly in repute in the sister 
kingdom. 

The Rev, Harry Scarth sent a singular little vase of green glazed 
medizyal pottery, found in a bed of sand, apparently never before dis- 
turbed, at Langport, Somerset; it has been supposed to be a lamp of 
very primitive construction. Mr. Scarth sent also a collection of stamped 
pellets of lead, bearing, apparently, legionary marks and other inscrip- 
tions; they are undoubtedly Roman, and had probably been appended 
by small cords to merchandise, like the plombs still used in continental 
custom-houses, They have hitherto been found only at Brough, in 
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Westmoreland, where Roman vestiges exist, and at Felixstowe, Suffolk. 
A few specimens are preserved in the British Museum; the general 
character of the inscriptions seems to indicate a Pheenician origin, and 
letters occur upon some of these objects resembling those on Celtiberian 
coins. These very curious seals have been noticed only by Mr. Roach 
Smith, who has figured several specimens in ‘his Oollectanea. The 
specimens exhibited were sent by Miss Hill, of Bath. 

The progress of arrangements for the Congress’ at Rochester was 
announced. Professor Willis has undertaken to give'a discourse on 
the cathedral and remains. of the conventual buildings; Mr. ‘Harts- 
horne promises a memoir’ on the castle; ‘the Dean of: Chichester, 
who will take part as President im’ ‘the ‘Histotical Section, has in 
preparation a discourse on the ‘life and times of Gundulph. Many 
other subjects of local interest have been already’ undertaken ‘for the 
Sections, and arrangements are in forwardness to present a large and 
instructive series of Kentish atitiquities. in the Museum, for which, 
through the liberality of the Corporation, avery suitable place of 
exhibition has been obtained. : 

The Marquis Camden, President of the Kent Archeological Society, 
and who has favoured ‘the Institute by consenting to preside at their 
proposed meeting at Rochester, being present, ‘took occasion to: express 
to the members assembled his most’ kind and’ considerate wish: to pro- 
mote the success of the Congress and the: general gratification of the 
Society on their visit to ‘his county.’ The 28th .of July has: been an- 
nounced for the commencement of ‘the meeting; the ‘annual gathering 
of the Kentish archeologists wil] take place at Penshurst, on July 16. 
The proceedings of that efficient and well-directed county association, who 
have already held a meeting’ at Rochester, in 1860, extend to one day 
only, for which Penshurst presents an ample ‘field :of interest. 


BRITISH ARCH.AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Jan. 18. Natuanret Govry, Esq:,F.S.A., V“P., in the ehair. 

The Chairman announced that he had been to’ visit some’ Roman 
remains discovered at St. Dunstan's Hill, upon the making’ of an ex- 
cavation in the premises of Messrs. Ruck’ and Co. ‘They consisted 
of a portion of Roman wall about’ 3} ft. thick, built of various mate- 
rials, principally chalk, Kentish rag, and broken Roman tile; though 
the workmanship was inferior, the mortar was ‘so good ‘as to make an 
imperishable wall, which consisted of ‘a double arched basement, one 
over the other, and then the present house. It is nearly twenty feet 
below the level of the present street, arid about the level of the high- 
water of the Thames. Among the rubble:an ill-manufactured Roman 
vase was found, badly baked, and of a common type. 

Mr. T. Wright, F.S.A., reported that’ he had, at the invitation of 
Mr. Tite, M.P., that afternoon visited the works of demolition on the site 
of the late East India House, where in digging up the foundations the 
workmen had come upon the floor and walls of a Roman house, the 
floor lying at a depth of nearly twenty feet below the level of the modern 
street. One side wall ran nearly under the edge of the present street 
and parallel with it, and a transverse wall ran from it at right angles 
in the opposite direction to the street, and this latter wall was traced to 
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a distance of perhaps twenty feet, when it met with another wall 
parallel with the former. The length of the room has not been ascer- 
tained, but it was evidently much greater than its breadth. The floor 
was in perfect preservation, and was formed of tessere of about } in. 
square, black, white, and red, but arranged in no very intelligible 
pattern. The walls, which were 2 ft. thick, remained on one side to 
a height of between 3 and 4 ft., and the stucco and fresco painting on 
the inner surface were unbroken. It appeared to have been painted in 
panels, with a rather rude pattern. It is rather common work, and the 
remains present no particular interest, except that they shew the former 
existence on this.spot of a large and important Roman mansion, other 
and probably more. interesting parts of which will, it is to be hoped, be 
brought to light in ‘the course of.the works. It is further of interest 
in regard to this. discovery, that the finest tessellated pavement known 
to have been discovered in London, representing Bacchus reclining on 
a tiger, was found in 1808, in Leadenhall-street, immediately in front 
of the portico of the East India House, so that the wall of the room 
just discovered was in all probability that also of the room containing 
the pavement... The latter is said to have been found at a depth of only 
94 ft., but) this may perhaps have been a mistake. It should be stated, 
however, that the workmen aver that outside the room now found they 
find earth which has, never. been disturbed, as though this room had 
been ‘sunk deep for some purpose or other. 

Mr. Halliwell, F-R.S., presented to the Association an engraving of 
Mother Shipton, printed in 1662. Wolsey is being shewn York Minster 
from the top of aitower. Mr. Wright made some remarks on old pro- 
phecies, which it is known in the Middle Ages were used as political 
instruments. They were numerous jin ‘the, reigns of Richard IL., 
Henry VI., and: Henry VIII., and it became necessary to enact laws 
against them. That on the engraving was of a highly popular character. 

Mr. John Turner communicated an account of sepulchral discoveries 
he had made at, Stapleford Tawney Church, Essex. They consisted of 
two stone coffins varying in several particulars, one only having a cover- 
ing, on, which -is_a cross of a peculiar pattern, and a representation of 
a holy wafer crossed. 

The Rev. Prebendary Scarth, also sent, an account of the discovery of 
a large stone coffin 8 ft. long and 6 in. thick, of an oblong shape. It 
was found in the line of the Via Julia, about a mile and a half out of 
Bath. 

Mr. Clarence Hopper read.a communication from Mr. Madden, of 
Dublin Castle, ‘‘On Ancient, Literary Frauds and Forgeries, and their 
bearing on Records and Events in Irish and other Celtic Annals.” The 
frauds principally referred to were those by Joannes Annius de Viterbo, 
Father Higuera, Curzio Inghiarami, the metallic plates mentioned by 
Stukeley and other authorities, the fabulous history of the Emperor 
Aurelian by the Bishop of Guevara, &c. 


Feb. 11. Gro. Vere Invine, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

J. T. Irvine, Esq., of Unst, Shetland, and Wm. Henry Cope, Esq., of 
Gloucester-crescent, were elected Associates. 

Presents were received from the Royal Society, the Royal Dublin 
Society, the Archeological Institute, the Numismatic Society, the 
Kilkenny Archeological Society, &c. 
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The Rev. Prebendary Scarth made a communication relating the dis- 
covery of some stone coffins at Combe Down, Bath, with which were 
also found a very large collection of Roman antiquities, many of which 
were sent to London for examination by Geo. Cruickshank, Esq., of 
Combe Down, im whose possession they are deposited. The villa whence 
they were obtained presents the remains of walls, chambers, hypocausts, 
&c., and its form seems to have been such as is presented by the letter 
L reversed. The objects met with are too, numerous to be here speci- 
fied, but the principal ones will be engraved in the Society’g Journal. 
Among these are two vessels of pure white glass presenting an unusual 
type, two pocula of Durobrivian pottery, presenting a) hunt after deer, 
hares, &c., horns of oxen, spherical ball, hone, a verticellus, bronze. bell, 
cochlearia, styli, volsella, armille, fibule—one silvered ; and among iron 
implements belonging to a later period, keys of various, forms, ‘horse 
furniture, rings presumed to have been employed in strengthening the 
masts of vessels, war darts, &c., indicative of the locality having been 
occupied by the Teutons after its abandonment by the ‘/Romano-British 
family. These various objects were admirably displayed by Mr. Syer 
Cuming, who also exhibited, on the part of Mr. Gunston, a large collec- 
tion of Roman antiquities obtained in recent excavations in Southwark. 
These are chiefly of glass, of various kinds, and some were curious and 
beautiful—the upper part of a tumbler-shaped drinking vessel, ampulla, 
regula, &c. In pottery, several examples of Samian ware with figures, 
a mortarium, specimens of the rare dark grey ware, &c.; a bronze 
statuette of Hercules injured by fire. Mr. Gunston also exhibited seve- 
ral curious unguent pots found during the formation of Victoria-street, 
Farringdon-street, having various glazes, many pewter spoons bearing 
dates of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and a portion of 
a pocket ring-dial or solarium, of which also Mr. Cuming produced an 
excellent example, which gave rise to an interesting discussion, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Jan. 26. G. B. Srreez, Esq., Fellow, in the chair. 

Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S.A., Hon. Member, read a paper illustrated 
by numerous drawings upon the Abbey Churches of Caen, in Normandy. 
That of St. Stephen, or the ‘‘ Abbaye aux Hommes,’ and that of the Holy 
Trinity, or the “ Abbaye aux Dames,” celebrated as being, founded by 
William the Conqueror. and. his Queen Matilda, were minutely ex- 
amined, and the manner in which the several parts were successively 
erected was described, particularly with regard to that of St, Stephen 
from the evidence of the architectural detail and masonry, The curious 
problem whether the present vaulting, was original or not was explained 
in the negative by reference to the church of Cerisy, near Bayeux; 
whence it appeared that the church was spanned at first by stone 
arches, carrying a wooden roof, as almost invariably the case in England, 
and indeed generally at that early period, from inability to vault so 
wide a space as the nave. 

The fine Salle des Gardes was also described, and a drawing shewing 
it as restored was exhibited. The churches of St. Nicholas and St. Paix 
were also referred to and described. A discussion ensued, in which the 
Chairman, Professor Donaldson, Messrs. White, Burges, Seddon, Hay- 
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ward, C. H. Smith, and others took part, after which a vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Parker for his paper. 

We give the first portion of this paper, fully illustrated, in another 
part of the present. Number.) See pp. 283 e¢ seg. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Dee. 16,1862. Ata Committee Meeting at Arklow House,—present, 
the President (in the chair), J: F. France, Esq., Rev. 8. S. Greatheed, 
Rev: G. H. Hodson, Rev. J. C. Jackson, Rev: W. Scott, and the Rev. 
B. Webb,—The Rev. R. W. Hautenville, Weston in Gordano, Somer- 
setshire; Rev, T. E. Heygate, Sheen Parsonage, Ashbourne ; F., E. 
Knightley, Esq., Cannon-street, E.0:; William Lightly, Esq., Bedford- 
row, W.C.; and J. Lewis Ratley, Esq., Great Newport-street, W.C., 
were elected ordinary members. 

The Rev. W. G. Tozer, about to be consecrated a Bishop for the 
Central African Mission, was admitted a patron. 

A letter was read from Mr. St. Aubyn, containing the good news 
that the Benchers of the Middle and Inner Temples had just decided 
to restore the conical roof to the circular nave of the Temple Church. 

Mr. Slater met the Committee, and exhibited his designs for the re- 
storation of Kingsthorpe, Northamptonshire, and of Charlton Hore- 
thorne, Somersetshire ; and also the plans for a new church to be built 
at Sarawak. Healso exhibited the drawings of a sculptured pulpit 
and lectern (by Forsyth) for Bridgenorth Church, Shropshire ; and a 
cross and altar candlesticks intended for the Bishop of Honolulu. 

The Committee examined Mr. Bunning’s lithographed designs for 
a so-called restoration of the Guildhall, London: and also Mr. F. R. 
Wilson's designs for cemetery chapels at Alnwick, Northamberland. 

Mr. R. J. Withers:met the Committee, and displayed a pastoral staff, 
in ebony and ivory, with silver mountings, designed by him for Bishop 
Tozer, and executed by Mr. Keith. Mr. Withers also exhibited his 
designs for the new church of St. Brynach, Nevern, Cardiganshire ; for 
a new vicarage-house at Henfynyw, Cardiganshire; and for new par- 
sonage-houses at Asterby, Lincolnshire, Garton in Holderness, York- 
shire, and Liss, Hampshire. 

Mr. R. J. Jones met the Committee, and exhibited his designs for the 
new church of St, Michael, Ryde, Isle of Wight (originally drawn by 
the Rev. S. Gray), and for'a parsonage-house attached to it. 

Mr. Burges met the Committee, and exhibited the design which he 
was about to send tothe coitipetition for the new fagade for the west 
front of the Duomo at Florence. 

Messrs. Clayton and Bell exhibited, by the hands of Mr. Grills, 
Various cartoons, the most important of which was that for the new 
east window of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, in memory of the Prince 
Consort. A kind of predella of small subjects at the base of the com- 
position contains a series of small groups intended to illustrate the 
virtuous life of a good prince. 

The Committee examined various designs for new churches, par- 
sonages, school-houses, &c., as well as some interesting cartoons, &c., - 
by Messrs. Lavers and Barraud, including the large east window of 
Northfleet Church, Kent; one of the apse windows for the garrison 
chapel at Woolwich, and the east window for St. Peter’s, Marlborough: 
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In addition to these, Messrs. Lavers and Barraud sent photographs of 
the following works :—a Renaissance window for Frampton Church, 
Dorsetshire; a triptych for St. Mary’s, Aberdeen (painted by Mr. West- 
lake); a window for Feckenham Church, Worcestershire; the east 
window of Powick Church, Worcestershire (designed by Mr. Barraud) ; 
the Vincent Novello memorial window for Westminster Abbey (de- 
signed by Mr. Allen); and a window for Clapton Church, Northamp- 
tonshire (designed by Mr. Barraud). 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Jan. 15. W.S. W. Vaux, Esgq., President, in the chair. 

Mr. T. Venables exhibited some Roman silver coins forming a por- 
tion of a hoard lately discovered near Wookey Hole, Somersetshire. 
They comprised coins of Constantius II., Julianus, Valens, and Grati- 
anus, including a fine silver medallion of the latter emperor, with the 
reverse legend GLORIA EXERCITVS. 

The Rev. Assheton Pownall sent for exhibition casts of a British 
gold coin in the collection of Dr. Perry, of Evesham. It was of the 
type commonly found in the western part of England, and shewed on 
the reverse portions of the legend vocori 

Mr. Akerman communicated casts of two coins found in Oxfordshire. 
The one was in copper, of Cunobeline, with the galeated head on the 
obverse and the sow on the reverse, similar to that engraved in the 
Num. Chron., vol. xviii. p. 36, No. 2, but shewing only portions of 
the legend. It was remarkable as having the F in the exergue of the 
reverse, the entire legend of the two sides of the coin being CVNOBELINVS 
TASCTIOVANII F. It was found at Dorchester, Oxon. The other coin is 
Saxon, and was found in a field on the Oxfordshire side of the Thames 
opposite to the town of Abingdon, in the spot called “ Andreseie.” 
(Vide Ohronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, vol. i. p. 474.) It is 
a sceatta, of singulariy neat execution, and of a type apparently unpub- 
lished. The obverse bears a flower-like ornament, formed of three 
curved lines springing from a central pellet, and in each of the spaces 
formed by these lines a pellet within a small beaded crescent. The 
reverse shews four rosettes arranged in a cross, with a pellet in the 
centre. Each rosette consists of a central pellet within a beaded circle, 
which is surrounded by a plain circle. There is a beaded circle round 
the device on both obverse and reverse. Mr. Akerman remarked that 
the type, like others of its class, is so unlike that of the Anglo-Saxon 
penny as to justify the assumption that the mintage of these pieces dates 
prior to the conversion of the Saxons. 

Mr. Frederick B. Pearson exhibited two Chinese medals in bronze, of 
uncertain age, on one of which are the names of the eight Kwa, or 
mystical diagrams of Fohee. Mr. Pearson also exhibited a silver coin, 
of 5 pesetas, or piastres, struck in the name of Ferdinand VII. by the 
Junta of Catalonia during the French invasion of Spain. The piece is 
plain, but with a wreath-like border, and has on the obverse 5 P*, FER., 
vit., 1809, and on the reverse the arms of Catalonia, all impressed by 
means of five different puncheons. 

Mr. Wilson exhibited a collection of Chinese coins, found at Canton 
some years since; they were of the emperors Hang-he, Kien-lung, 
Kee-king, and Tao-kwang. 

8 
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Mr. Evans read a paper “On a Hoard of Roman Coins found near 
Luton, Beds.,” on the estate of John Shaw Leigh, Esq., of Luton Hoo. 
The coins, which must have been nearly a thousand in number, had 
been deposited in an imperfectly burnt urn composed of clay and pounded 
shells, and consisted of denarii and small brass, ranging from the time 
of Caracalla to’ that’ of Claudius Gothicus. Though there were up- 
wards of thirty coins of the latter emperor in the hoard, and though one 
coin of Marius, the immediate predecessor of Tetricus, was found, yet, a8 
far as could be ascertained, not a single coin of Tetricus was present. 
This is the more remarkable when itis considered that the dominions 
of Tetricus were Gaul, Spain, and Britain, and that we learn from 
Trebellius that when Claudius Gothicus was proclaimed, the accession 
of Tetricus‘in the western part’ of the empire was already known in 
Rome. “And yet some of these coins found at Luton bear the second 
year’ of the tribunitian power of Claudius upon them, while none of 
Tetricus are found with them. ~The most probable manner of account- 
ing for this circumstance appears to be, by supposing the coins of 
Claudius ‘with ‘TR. Pp. 11. to have been actually struck during his first 
year, especially as lone of his coins bear simply TR. P., and assuming that 
Tetricus did not commence’ striking Ccoifs immediately after he had 
been proclaimed. Indeed, we learn from history that at the time of his 
election Tetricus was absent, and it was only on his arrival at Bordeaux 
that he -was installed’ as'emperor. ‘Taking this view of the case, the 
hoard ‘discovered at Luton must have been deposited in the summer or 
autumn Of 4.p, 268, or;‘at the latest, early in 269. 

Mr.W. Allen also commuhicated an’ account of the same hoard, 
giving’ a list of ‘nearly ‘a hundred ‘coins which he had examined. 
Unfortunately, a large numberof the coins' had been dispersed by the 
labourers who found ‘them; of which ‘these formed a part; those ex- 
amined by Mr. Evans having been principally such as had been given 
up to Mr. Leigh; the owner of the soil. 


BATH LITERARY AND, PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Jan. 16. The Rev. F. Kitvert in the chair. 

J. K. Spender, Esq., read an able paper on “Some English Satirists 
of the Seventeenth Century.” He spoke at some length of Samuel 
Butler and Bishop Hall as the best examples of their class. Some ex- 
tracts are all that we have room for:— _ 


“We all know Samuel Butler as one of the.greatest satirical poets of his own or 
any other age. Perhaps some of us associate him, almost exclusively with that 
wonderful knight-errant, Sir.Hudibras, who, as representing the Presbyterians, 
was the object of Butler’s'concentrated scorn. But every one can run and read 
Hudibras, | I shall say nothing about Butler as a'poet,’ but speak only of that in- 
teresting compilation of ‘Characters,’ in which he follows a peculiar fashion of his 
day, and draws a number of cabinet pictures, which are certainly likenesses of 
living men—men whose moral lineaments he had studied, and who were types, 
almost always, of distinct classes of knaves and fools. All this is after the manner 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, Bishop Earle, and De la Bruyére. I hold in my hand two 
precious volumes, the ‘Genuine Remains in Prose and Verse of Mr. Samuel Butler.’ 
These were published from the original manuscripts, nearly 100 years after Butler’s 
death, by Mr. Thyer, Keeper of the Public Library at Manchester. The second 
volume contains the celebrated ‘ Characters.’ I open the book, and we are intro- 
duced to the ‘Modern Politician”’—this of course means a Commonwealth man, 
probably holding a petty office under Cromwell. Such an one ‘holds it his duty to 
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betray any man, that shall take him for so much a fool as one fit to be trusted.’ 
He believes ‘conscience’ to be ‘the effect of ignorance, and the same with that 
foolish fear which some men feel when they are in the dark and alone ;’ he thinks 
‘the easiest way to purchase a reputation of wisdom and knowledge is to slight and 
undervalue it, as the readiest way to buy cheap is to bring dewn the price ;’ and 
the sordid wretch maintains that ‘when a man comes to wealth and preferinent 
. .... his first business is to put off all his old friendships and acquaintances as 
things below him; especially such as may have occasion to m:ke use of him, or 
have reason to expect any civi! returns from him; for requiting of obligations re- 
ceived in man’s necessity is the same thing with paying of «'«bts contracted in his 
minority, for which he is not accountable by the laws of the land.’ Finally, ‘he 
believes that a man’s words and his meaning should never agree ‘ogether ;’ and 
that ‘no men are so fit to be trusted as fools or knaves, fir the first understand no 
right, the other regard none.’ Such are a few fragments from a long chapter of 
exquisite satire, and it is an illustration of the sort of warfare which politicians of 
that day waged against one another. 

“A hypocrite (a Presbyterian of course) is drawn with savage force, and is said 
to make ‘longer prayers than a Pharisee; but if the treason, sedition, nonsense 
and blasphemy were left out, shorter than a Publican’s.’ There is a famous 
aphorism by Sir James Mackintosh to the effect that ‘constitutions are not made, 
but grow.’ Who would have thought that Mackintosh owed his wise saw to Samuel 
Butler? Butler is photographing a Republican, and one of his indictments against 
him is, that ‘he forgets that no Government was ever made by model; for they 
are not built as houses are, but grow as trees do.’ But how (it may be asked) could 
a ‘ State-quack’ (to quote Butler’s synonyme for a Republican) ever find out such 
wisdom as this? A ‘ degenerate noble’ is defined to be ‘like a turnip, as there is 
nothing good of him but that which is under ground ;’ or he is like ‘rhubarb, 
a contemptible shrub, that springs from a noble root. He has no more title to the 
worth or virtue of his ancestors than the worms that were engendered in their dead 
bodies, and yet he believes he has enough to exempt himself and his posterity from 
all things of that nature for ever.’ But Butler had a quiver full of arrows for the 
Court, as well as for Republicans and Presbyterians. He had not far to go to find 
‘a huffing courtier’ (as he terms him), whom he calls a ‘cypher, that has no value 
in himself, but from the place he stands in. His clothes are but his tailor’s livery, 
which he gives him, for ’tis 10 to 1 he never pays for them. His tailor is his 
creator, and makes him of nothing; by faith he lives in his tailor.’ It throws some 
light on the condition and social habits of the rural gentry in Butler’s day to be 
told that a country squire is ‘a clown of rank and degree, who has but one way of 
making all men welcome that come to his house, and that is by making himself and 
them drunk.’ Any antiquary present to-night will excuse being described as one 
who ‘honours his forefathers and foremothers, but condemns his parents as too 
modern, and no better than upstarts. He neglects himself, because he was born in 
his own time, and so far off antiquity, which he so much admires. He has so 
strong an affection to anything that is old, that he may truly say to dust and 
worms, You are my father, and to rottenness, Thou art my mother.’ A proud man 
is described as a ‘fool in fomentation.’ A henpecked man ‘rides behind his wife, 
and lets her wear the spurs and govern the reins.’ There were small poets in 
Butler’s day as in ours; and they still answer to the description of being ‘haber- 
dashers of small poetry, with a very small stock, and no credit.’ In what a vivid 
way a melancholy man is pictured to us when he is drawn as ‘one that keeps the 
worst company in the world, that is, his own.’ Not less epigrammatic is the 
definition of a traveller—‘ he is a native of all countries, and an alien to his own.’ 
Some one must have been a special enemy to poor Butler when he is referred to as 
a person who ‘ says his prayers often, but never prays.’ 

‘Except in old pictures, we do not see an astrologer now; but Butler hit him 
off well, for he ‘talks with the stars by dumb signs, and can tell what they mean 
by their twinkling and squinting upon one another, as well as they do themselves. 

e is clerk of the committee to the stars, draws up all their orders, and keeps all 
their accounts for them.’ Our legal friends must not quarrel with Butler for being 
rather harsh to them. Perhaps he had a law-suit; at all events, a lawyer of his 
day is described as a ‘ retailer of justice, that uses false lights, false weights, and 
false measures. He undoes a man with the same privilege that a doctor kills him, 
and is paid for it. He believes it is not fault in himself to err in judgment, because 
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that part of the law belongs to the judge, and not to him. His opinion is one thing 
while it is his own, and another when it is paid for.’ The whole chapter on lawyers 
is very clever, but it winds up with a fearful malediction. No wittier epigram- 
matist ever lived than Butler; but for all that he sketches the epigrammatist in 
few words, as one whose ‘ muse is short-winded and quickly out of breath. She flies 
like a goose, that is no sooner upon the wing, but down again.’ He delineates an 
Anabaptist as ‘a water-saint, that, like a crocodile, sees clearly in the water, but 
dully on land. He does not only live in two elements, like a goose, but two worlds 
at once—this and one of the next. He is contrary to a fisher of men, for, instead 
of pulling them out of the water, he dips them in it. He dips men all under water, 
but their hands, which he holds them up by—those do still continue pagan; and 
that’s the reason why, when they get power into their hands, they act the most 
barbarous inhumanities in the world. His dipping makes him more obstinate and 
stiff in his opinions, like a piece of hot iron that grows hard by being quenched in 
cold water.’ Nor are Butler’s religious sympathies less plainly indicated when he 
tells the Quaker that he keeps his hat on lest his sickly brains, if he have any, 
should take cold.— We say farewell to Samuel Butler with admiration for his genius, 
and with a tribute of regret for his melancholy end. He died poor—but this was 
his least trouble. He was neglected by the party he had served so well; worst of 
all, he was forgotten by the king he had almost worshipped, and for whom head, 
heart, and hand were always ready. His career points to the old moral—that it is 
better to follow truth than put one’s trust in princes. 

“We turn now to Bishop Hall—a contemporary of Shakespeare, and himself of 
Shakesperian quality in the strength, variety, and bulk of his writings. Drawn out 
with much truth and skill, are a series of what he calls ‘Characterisms of Virtues’ 
and ‘Characterisms of Vices.’ There is much of the familiar homiletic style about 
these characterisms ; they are little chapters of the author’s experience in life— 
epitomes of his own philosophy about the good and the bad men in the world, their 
origin, religion, and history. No mere secular dictionary or encyclopedia told us 
so much in a few words about a ‘ Faithful Man’ as this :—‘ He hath white hands, 
and a clean soul fit to lodge God in: all the rooms thereof are set apart for his 
Holiness. His faults are few, and those he hath, God will not see. He is allied so 
high, that he dares call God, Father ; his Saviour, Brother ; Heaven, his patrimony, 
and thinks it no presumption to trust to the attendance of angels.’ The ‘ Valiant 
Man commands without tyranny and imperiousness; obeys without servility ; and 
changes not his mind with his estate.’ The ‘Good Magistrate is the guard of good 
laws; the refuge of innocency; the comet of the guilty; the paymaster of good 
deserts ; the champion of justice; the tutor of the Church; the father of his 
country; and the patron of peace.’ The ‘Characterisms of Vices’ have the same 
literary features. One specimen will suffice. ‘The superstitious have too many 
gods; the profane none at all. Superstition is godless religion, devout impiety.’ 
At the age of twenty-three, while a student at Emmanuel College, and in 1597, 
Hall published at London three books of anonymous satires, which he called 
‘Toothless Satyres, poetical, academical, moral.’ The following year three more 
books appeared, entitled ‘ Virgidemiarum, the three last books of Byting Satyres.’ 
And all the six books were printed together in 1599. By Virgidemia we are to 
understand a gathering or Harvest of Rods, in relation to the nature of the subject. 

“The prologue to the Satires is a stately porch to the main building, and is 
called ‘A defiance to Envy.’ The poems themselves are in the heroic couplet, and 
are so full of allusions to contemporary persons and things, and abound in so many 
obscure words and phrases, that they are by no means easy reading. Without 
a commentary I have found them more difficult to comprehend thoroughly 
than anything in Spenser. But their intrinsic value can hardly be over-rated. 
They present us with the most vivid pictures of contemporary men and manners, 
and declare, in no dubious terms, how bad both generally were. Warton says that 
‘the Satires are marked with a classical precision, to which English poetry had yet 
rarely attained. They are replete with animation of style and sentiment. The 
characters are delineated in strong and lively colouring ; and their discriminations 
are touched with the masterly traces of genuine humour. Hall’s acknowledged 
ans are Juvenal and Persius, not without some touches of the urbanity of 
Horace.’ ”” 
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CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH AOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


Feb, 2. The Rev. Canon Biomrretp in the chair. 

Dr. McEwen read a paper “‘On the Ancient Church and Sanctuary of 
Pennant Melangell, Montgomeryshire, with Remarks on the Law of Sanc- 
tuary as it prevailed in the Middle Ages.” The privilege of safe asylum, 
he said, was traceable back to the most remote ages of the world. The 
“cities of refuge” of Jewish times (and, he might have added, the 
“mark” put upon Cain) were instances of the early prevalence of the 
custom in Bible history, while cases abounded in classic story of the like 
universal application of the privilege of sanctuary. In England the prin- 
ciple could be traced to early Saxon times. In Scotland the sanctuary 
was called Gortholl, or Gyrthol, which meant, in simple terms, safety 
or protection. Until the reign of Henry VIII. every church or church- 
yard was a sanctuary except as against treason and sacrilege, which 
were offences not lightly to be forgiven by either the State or the Church. 
Criminals who escaped thither took an oath before the coroner to abjure 
the realm, and not to return without leave of the king, and had there- 
upon a safe conduct to the nearest port of embarkation for a foreign land. 
From the reign of Henry II., in 1154, to that of Henry VIII., the law 
of sanctuary continued in pretty much the same state. Now and then, 
but only occasionally, as in the case of Archbishop Becket at Canterbury, 
the right of asylum was invaded; but in most cases the Church took 
care to let it be known that punishment, human or divine, or both, 
fell heavily upon those who dared to violate the sanctuary. At length 
abuses of a serious nature having engrafted themselves upon the system, 
the privilege was formally abolished in the twenty-first year of the reign 
of James I. 

The little church of Pennant Melangell, erected in a secluded nook in 
the northern part of Montgomeryshire, was chiefly remarkable, not so 
much for its architectural features, as for the legendary story connected 
with it, and from the fact of its still retaining the original wall which had 
once marked the bounds of its ancient sanctuary. The legend in ques- 
tion, which was quoted entire by the lecturer, from a MS. in the Wynn- 
stay Library, may be epitomised as follows :—Early in the seventh cen- 
tury, one Brochwel, ‘‘ consul of Chester,” a liberal and good man, ruled 
as prince over the districts of Powys. Brochwel, while hunting one day 
in the neighbourhood of Pennant, a part of his principality, entered 
a great wood with his dogs in pursuit of a hare, which took refuge in 
the lap of a beautiful virgin, engaged there “in divine contemplation 
and prayer.” In vain the huntsman sought to blow his horn, for the 
instrument stuck fast to his lips; in vain too the Prince strove to urge 
on the dogs, for farther and farther away they retreated at every call, 
obstinately refusing, the legend assures us, to approach the chaste person 
of the virgin. Explanations ensued, from which it appeared that the 
lady had for fifteen years dwelt a recluse in that thicket, eschewing the 
face of man; that her name was Monacella; that she was the daughter 
of Iowchel, king of Ireland, and had fied from her home and country 
rather than be wedded to a man whom her conscience disapproved ; and 
that further, with the Prince’s permission, there in those woods she 
would remain, and end her days in peace. Brochwel, astonished at her 
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words, at once acceded to her wishes, and founded on the spot a church 
and religious house, erecting it into a perpetual asylum, refuge, and 
sanctuary in honour of Melangell, or Monacella, who was constituted first 
abbess, and who died and was buried there some thirty years afterwards. 
Pennant ceased to be a sanctuary, as above mentioned, in the reign of 
James I., but the spirit of Melangell retained its hold upon the people 
of the district for more than two centuries afterwards; for until com- 
paratively recent times it was held to be scarcely less than criminal to 
pursue a hare into that privileged region, the peasants always greeting 
their favourite animal with the words “God and Monacella be with 
thee!” The church was apparently a Perpendicular structure; but the 
circular Norman font and some capitals built into one of the walls clearly 
point to a fabric some 400 years older than the present church. The 
churchyard contained two dilapidated stone effigies, one, in armour, 
attributed to Iorwerth Drwyndwn, eldest son of Owen Gwynedd, and 
the other a lady, said, but erroneously, to represent the virgin saint 
Monacella. Within the sacred precincts were also several yew-trees, 
into one of which the sheep are wont in winter time to climb for shelter 
among the branches. In front of the west gallery of the church was 
a curious piece of carved wood-work, representing in quaint fashion the 
principal incidents of the Monacella legend, as already detailed. Of this 
carving, as well as of the church, churchyard, font, windows, monuments, 
&c., Mr. J. Peacock exhibited a series of elaborate and artistic drawings. 

Some discussion followed on sanctuary privileges in general, in the 
course of which Mr. Wynne Ffoulkes remarked that the practice dated 
back in England certainly to the times of the Saxons, as it was referred 
to both in the laws of Ina and Alfred, and, he believed, in the yet earlier 
Welsh laws of Howel Dda. There were too, he thought, but few in- 
stances on record of its violation. Certain churches, as apparently this 
one of Pennant, had special rights of sanctuary attached to them; but 
in later times the privilege was extended, and some of our larger towns 
enjoyed the prerogative of being public sanctuaries. Manchester, for 
instance, was erected into an asylum in 1540; but immediately growing 
tired of the distinction, it was transferred to Chester in 1541. 

References to sanctuaries in other parts of the kingdom were made by 
several members, and especially by Dr. McEwen to that at Holyrood, 
Edinburgh, for debtors only, the privileges of which had been exercised 
within living memory. 

Mr. T, Hughes would supplement Mr. Wynne Ffoulkes’ remarks on 
the sanctuaries of Manchester and Chester by observing that before the 
privilege, such as it was, had been three months located in Chester, the 
mayor and other civic dignitaries had been despatched to London to 
secure its immediate removal, inasmuch as the city had become thereby 
the common fesort of criminals of the worst description. At their in- 
stigation, Chester ceased to be a sanctuary, and the distinction was 
thereupon transferred to Stafford. In the days of the Norman earldom 
there were three special sanctuaries established in Cheshire; one being 
at Hoole Heath, near Chester, its boundary extending to the outer limits 
of the city north-eastward; another at King’s Marsh, an extra-parochial 
district near Farndon; and a third at Rudheath, near Sandbach. These 
were Sanctuaries in the fullest sense of the word, and sheltered the 
fugitive for life, if he committed no fresh depredation and kept within 
the privileged bounds, erecting, by the bye, no house of habitation, but 
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dwelling solely in booths or tents. Very similar to the asylum at Holy- 
rood was the debtor’s sanctuary formerly at Chester. Here, whenever 
a citizen could prove to the mayor that he was unable to pay his just 
debts, he was placed in the “ free-house” near the Northgate prison, 
and might walk at large, and with perfect impunity, within its boun- 
daries, which extended to the then Corn-market on the north side, and 
from the Water Tower to the Phcenix Tower on the city walls. This 
privilege had fallen into disuse towards the commencement of the pre- 
sent century. 

Mr. John Jones (Curzon Park) having presented to the Society’s 
Museum a large cylinder of lead, discovered in May, 1862, in Eaton- 
road, Mr. Wynne Ffoulkes introduced it to the notice of the meeting, 
explaining that it was found a few feet below the surface, on the site of 
the new houses recently erected by Mr. J. Jones behind the old Maypole 
in Handbridge. He was not present at its discovery, but he understood 
from Mr. Jones that, on its being broken open, the cylinder, which is of 
sheet lead, hermetically sealed at one end and similarly secured by a band 
up the side, was full of burnt bones, principally human, though some 
few had been pronounced to be the bones of animals, a circumstance not 
uncommon in such deposits. Close to the cylinder were found three 
Roman coins in fair condition, sent by Mr. Jones for exhibition at the 
meeting. He had no doubt the cylinder contained the calcined remains 
of a Roman citizen, although it was most uncommon to find bones de- 
posited in such a vessel as that then before the meeting. He had noticed 
similar remains in all sorts of vases and domestic vessels of clay, but this 
was the first time he had fallen in with such a burial in lead. He be- 
lieved Mr. Peacock had been in communication with Mr. C. R. Smith, 
and he would perhaps favour them with that gentleman’s opinion upon 
the subject. 

Mr. Peacock read Mr, Roach Smith’s letter, in which he pronounced 
the cylinder and its contents to be unequivocally Roman. A similar 
vessel to this curious Chester example had been found some years ago 
at Rouen, but he (Mr. Smith) was unable to point to any other instance 
of so early a period either in England or elsewhere. 

Mr. Hughes reminded the meeting that this discovery was made on 
the site of what had long been known to be the principal cemetery of 
Roman Chester, which extended southward from that point to Heron 
Bridge. On almost every acre of this site Roman sepulchral remains 
had been found, whenever the land was disturbed to any depth. He 
believed the cylinder, which was much battered at the top, was in a far 
more perfect state when first found, but had been thus injured by the 
workmen, who imagined it to be full of money, instead of nothing but, 
to their eyes, useless and uninteresting bones. Probably the top and 
bottom were at one time similarly secured. 

The Chairman and Mr. Wynne Ffoulkes thought, from the oxidation 
of the lead, and from the testimony of others, that the cylinder was ori- 
ginally deposited in the state it presented at the meeting, Mr. Ffoulkes 
conceiving that it had been used simply as a makeshift in the absence 
of a more appropriate vessel of clay. ‘Io this it might be replied that 
the cylinder is very massive, and that its value in mere lead, particularly 
in Roman times, must have been considerable, But in any case, this 
will be acknowledged to be an interesting discovery, and one well de- 
serving the attention it has now received at the hands of the local anti- 
quarian Society. 
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CORK CUVIERIAN SOCIETY. 


Jan. 7. The fourth sessional meeting was he'd in the library of the 
Royal Cork Institution, the Rev. H. J. OBrien, LL.D., President, in 
the chair. 

The President exhibited some original documents from the family 
papers of the late St. John Jefferyes, Esq., of Blarney Castle, a place 
memorable in the annals of Irish history and celebrated in song. This 
stronghold, once the residence of the powerful sept of the M‘Carthys, 
who forfeited at the Revolution, came by purchase, at the commence- 
ment of the last century, into the possession of Sir James Jefferyes, 
a Captain in the Guards of John III., King of Poland, Brigadier-General 
in the English service under Queen Anne, Governor of Duncannon Fort, 
and afterwards of Cork, who for his signal services in war was created 
by the said King John a knight, by patent dated at Cracow, February 4, 
1676, with particular additions in his armorial bearings. This dis- 
tinguished man was born in Perthshire, in Scotland, in 1635, and retiring 
to Ireland after a life spent in the service of his country both at home 
and abroad, died at his seat of Blarney Castle, and was buried at the 
cathedral of St. Finbarr, Cork. He married, firstly, Vandenenden, a 
Swedish lady, who died in the year 1685 in Sweden; and secondly, 
Catherina Dranchentulin, also a Swedish lady. By both wives he had 
issue. He was succeeded by his eldest son, James, who was Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the King of Great Britain to Charles XII., King 
of Sweden ; afterwards Minister to the Hanse Towns, Governor of Cork, 
and Captain in the service of George I. He was born at Halmstadt in 
1677, was twice married, first to a daughter of Colmarr of Dantzic, and 
secondly to Anne, eldest daughter and co-heir of St. John Broderick, 
who was eldest son of Allen Lord Viscount Midleton and Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. He died in 1739, and was buried in Garrycloyne, 
co. Cork. He was succeeded by his eldest son, James St. John, who 
was born in 1734, was a Major in the 22nd Foot, and Governor of 
Cork. He married Arabella, eldest daughter of John Fitzgibbon, Esq., 
and sister to the Earl of Clare, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

The President also exhibited the original patent, signed by King 
William III., constituting Sir James Jefferyes Governor of the city of 
Cork and forts adjacent, dated at Kensington, February 10, 1697-8; 
also an order from Queen Anne under the Privy Seal, directed to Sidney, 
Earl of Godolphin, High Treasurer of Great Britain, to pay to her trusty 
Captain James Jefferyes, who was by her employed to attend the King 
of Sweden in his army as a volunteer, the sum of £248 in satisfaction of 
his extraordinary losses and expenses upon his being made prisoner 
after the battle near Pultova, in the Ukraine. In the investment of 
this place, which Charles XII. had imprudently undertaken with troops 
worn away from famine and fatigue, the Swedish army was entirely 
routed and dispersed, the Czar having collected his forces and advanced 
to its relief. Charles at length, accompanied by three hundred guards, 
with difficulty escaped to Bender, a Turkish town in Moldavia; but was 
subsequently sent to Demotica. It is probable that Captain Jefferyes 
constituted one of the faithful band who followed the fortunes of his 
adopted sovereign. This officer was great-grandfather to the late pro- 
prietor of Blarney Castle. 
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Mr. Robert Day, jun., exhibited a very beautiful celt of the winged 
Palstave variety, lunette edged, in bronze, slightly patinated; also two 
looped socketed celts of the same material with a deep green patina, one 
of which is unusually small, being only 1.3 in. in its extreme length ; 
also part of a bronze bridle-bit, similar to those figured in the Catalogue 
of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, of the “horse pattern,” 
a rude figure of a horse forming the cheek ; a silver crucifix with the 
remains of gilding of the fourteenth century, having fleurs-de-lis in the 
angles of the cross: this was found near Kilkenny. Mr. Day also 
shewed a bronze figure and stone hatchet, the former said to have 
been found at Drumshoughlin, co. Dublin. A discussion arose as to 
whether this figure was of Celtic or Roman workmanship; the majority 
of the Society were in favour of its Roman origin. The latter, from New 
Zealand, was made of the greenstone peculiar to those islands, but in 
shape exactly resembles those found in Ireland. 

Mr. Richard Caulfield, F.S.A., described the contents of a MS. which 
he had found among the Miscellanea Hibernica, preserved with the 
Egerton collection in the library of the British Museum. This book 
contains some very dissimilar documents bound together; viz. an Irish 
MS. and a list of the chief magistrates of Cork from 1333 to 1776. 
There is no remark from which it could be inferred who was the former 
owner, or who compiled this list. Interspersed with the mayors’ names 
are the following observations :— 

“1521. Simon Wisdom’s plague. 1535. Henry VIII. seizes on the Church 
livings. 1546. King Edward VI. proclaimed. 1547. The Great Plague or Hoare’s 
plague. 1552. Queen Mary proclaimed. 1558. Queen Elizabeth proclaimed. 
1600. Sir Henry Brunkett’s persecution in Cork. 1604. Great plague in Cork. 
1625. King Charles proclaimed. 1644. The inhabitants of Cork expelled out. 
1645. James Lombard elected and not sworn, 1684. King James II. proclaimed. 
1715. N. gaol built. 1711. Glanmire battle. 1721. The troubles of the Wild 
Geese, of which several were hanged. 1728. A dear year. 1741. A plentiful year, 
and the city governed better than it had been for forty years before. 1764. A fine 
harvest, the great flood. 1767. Nov. Hammond’s Marsh covered with the flood, 
and Main-street to Change. 1772. John Roe, Oct. 5, he got the rod when the two 
judges walked with him to Church as the assizes then began. The cause of its 

ing so late was owing to the County Court House being rebuilt. The judges 
walking with him on the day of his receiving the rod was an honour no Mayor of 
Cork ever had on that day. 1774. This year had the first day of the year, first 
day of the week, and first day of the moon on Sunday at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing ; and on the 3rd of April the four Regiments of Foot and one of Horse marched 
from Cork for Cove to embark for Boston to quell the rebellion of the Bostonmen 
as "twas termed ; because they wanted to free themselves from heavy taxes laid on 
them without their consent by a villanous Parliament of British cowards. 1775. 
William Butler, a careless, indolent, lucrative magistrate. 1780. Mr. Lawton made 
Governor of St. Stephen’s Hospital ; changed the boys’ clothes to a Boyne uniform, 
and by his great care of their morals, and teaching the articles of their religion, 
they gained silver medals at the Church of the Holy Trinity, being the premium 
of George Webber, Esq., to ten boys at every yearly examination; and they two 
years gained it from every candidate.” 


GLASGOW ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 1, 1862. The fifth annual general meeting was held at the 
Religious Institution Rooms, Sheriff SrratHern, V.-P., in the chair. 

The Secretary read the Report by the Council of the proceedings 
of the Society during the past year, which stated that the second Part of 
the Society’s Transactions had at length been completed and distributed 
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to the members, the delay in the publication having been caused by ex- 
ceptional circumstances. The Council intend to proceed at once with 
printing Part III. of the Transactions, and in future the Transactions 
will be published with the least possible delay. Seven new members 
had been elected, and the finances of the Society were in a satisfactory 
state. 

The office-bearers for the year were then appointed, as follows :— 

President.—James Smith, Esq., of Jordanhill. 

Vice-presidents.—Sheriff Strathern, Dr. Scoular. 

Committee—James Fleming, Esq.; Sir Andrew Orr; Dr. Strang; William 
Ewing, Esq.; Michael Connall, Esq.; A. D. Robertson, Esq.; J. T. Rochhead, 
Esq.; Hugh Tennent, Esq.; Robert Hart, Fsq.; John Buird, Esq.; Alexander 
Galloway, Esq.; John Honeyman, jun., Esq. 

Hon. Treasurer.—William Church, jun., Esq. 

Hon. Secretary.—William Henry Hill, Esq. 

The President then delivered an address, in which he gave a hu- 
morous sketch of the history of Dugald Graeme, one of the old cha- 
racters of Glasgow. 

Dr. Scoular gave an address on the necessity of collecting the crania 
found in ancient tumuli. In the lecture Dr. Scoular demonstrated that 
if the crania from the cairns and barrows belonged to different races, 
and were constant in their characters, then by their aid we could ascend 
a step higher in our researches where philological studies were unable 
to aid us. He stated, that although by far the greater part of the 
population of Europe were of Aryan or Indo-European descent, yet we 
found emerging from below this recent stratum detached portions of 
a more ancient race. The tribes of this original race, called Allo- 
phyllian by Dr. Prichard, were recognised in the Basques or Euskarians 
of France and Spain, and in the Finner tribes of the east shores of the 
Baltic and the north of Russia. The same phenomenon was observed 
in India, where the Hindoos had driven the older race before them. It 
would be interesting to ascertain if, before the arrival of the Celts, 
this older race had inhabited the British islands, but on this question 
we had no historic or philological data. It hence became an important 
enquiry to ascertain whether we can derive assistance from any other 
source, and the only one open to us was a thorough investigation of the 
remains found in the oldest tumuli. The success of this method de- 
pended very much on ascertaining whether the crania of the Allophyllian 
and Aryan races were distinguished by well-marked characters. A 
comparison of the crania of the modern Aryan and that of the Fin- 
lander of the present day was made, as seen in the elongated and oval 
cranium of the Swede and the shorter and square head of the Fin. 
When we examine the crania from tumuli we find the same distinction 
of elongated and square heads. The enquiry, however, was only com- 
menced, and the time for positive results had not yet arrived. A chro- 
nological classification of the tumuli was an essential preliminary, and it 
would be desirable to shew some parallelism between the tumuli and 
their other contents and that of the crania. 


Jan. 5, 1868. Sheriff Srrarnern, V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Henry Lamond, Westminster-terrace, and Mr. Gavin Millar, 
Windsor-terrace, were elected members of the Society. 

Mr. Keddie read a note supplementary to his paper on “ Vitrified 
Forts,” delivered in January, 1862. It recorded the discovery last 
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summer of a vitrified fort on the summit of Auld Hill, near the old 
castle of Portencross, in the parish of West Kilbride. Only parts of 
the vitrified walls remain. It is not improbable that the vitrification 
was not continuous round the rampart. ‘The fort has consisted of two 
divisions, in one of which were traced the remains of a more recent 
edifice, in which lime had been used as a mortar. The paper also em- 
bodied the results of an examination of the vitrified fort in the Kyles of 
Bute. From some historical allusions it was inferred that the vitrified 
forts in the Highlands, especially at the two extremities of the Great 
Glen, were inhabited by the Cruithae, or Picts. 

Dr. Scoular stated that there were vitrified forts in Ireland, in the 
county of Donegal, and also in Meath, the latter described in the Tran- 
sactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 

He also mentioned that last summer he had inspected an interesting 
fort on a small island in Loch Fine. The fort is a circular one, with an 
additional half-moon wall round part of it, and is apparently more 
elaborate in its structure than those described by Mr. Keddie. The 
fort is connected with the mainland by a bank or ridge of shingle, which 
is all but covered at high water. From these circumstances Dr. Scoular 
inferred, first, that the fort is of more modern date than those which 
have as yet been described ; and secondly, that since its formation there 
can have been no elevation of the land in that locality, the base of the 
fort being still at the same level of high water as may be presumed to 
have been the case when it was originally constituted. 

Dr. Scoular farther stated that among the Celtic races the round 
form of fort without mortar being used in its construction denoted the 
Pagan era, while the square form of fort denoted the Christian. 

Dr. Bryce then gave an account of certain excavations within the 
stone circles of Arran, in the course of which he first pointed out the 
importance of the enquiry in the present unsettled state of the question 
regarding the origin and purpose of such works, and the considerations 
which he placed before the Duke of Hamilton when requesting per- 
mission to make the excavations, He then described the present state, 
situation, size, &c., of the Arran circles that remain, and exhibited a 
ground-plan of the great group still standing on Mauchrie Moor. 

The mode of conducting the excavations was next explained, after 
which Dr, Bryce detailed at considerable length the result of three days’ 
work, as well among the Mauchrie Moor circles as in those on the east 
side of theisland. From these he drew the conclusion that the circles 
were, in the first instance, reared for the enclosure of places of sepulture, 
to whatever other purpose they may have been afterwards applied. 

A skull, iron and flint arrow-heads found in stone cists within the 
circles, were exhibited. These are to be permanently deposited in the 
Museum of the Scottish Antiquaries; and the paper will appear in 
a short time in extenso in the Transactions of that Society. 

Sheriff Strathern expressed an opinion that Dr. Bryce’s paper, by 
shewing that these circles were used as places of sepulture, went far to 
establish a theory opposed to those formerly held, that the circles were 
either exclusively monumental in their nature, or were intended for 
Court purposes. He thought that archeologists were indebted to the 
Duke of Hamilton for allowing the researches, the account of which 
Dr. Bryce had given, to be made by him; and he felt certain that the 
Society would acknowledge Dr. Bryce’s kindness in making his com- 
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munication by according him a cordial vote of thanks; which was 
unanimously acceded to. 

Mr. Connal was of opinion that the immense labour evidently bestowed 
on these cromlins, or stone circles, went to shew that they must have 
been erected for some more general purpose than the mere sepulture of 
even a chief of a tribe or other celebrated person; and he therefore 
thought that they must have been used and intended not only for sepul- 
chral purposes, but also for purposes sacred and judicial. 

The Chairman remarked that in the Highlands, persons being asked 
where they are going when on their way to church, answer, that they are 
going to the dlach or blachan ; in other words, to the stones ; from which 
he thought the inference might fairly be drawn that these stone circles 
were used for religious purposes. 

Dr. Scoular then gave his ‘ Historical Notes on the Modes of Ancient 
Interment.” He stated that at a time when the remains found in 
ancient tumuli were attracting so much attention, it was of importance 
to collect any traditional information which could be obtained respecting 
them. Ireland is the only country in Europe which has preserved any 
records of the pagan modes of sepulture. Since the introduction of 
Christianity into that island about the year 438, until the present day, 
Treland has been in possession of an uninterrupted national literature, 
which gives us an insight into the usages of pagan times. In these 
Irish writings, whether chronicles or poems, we find notices of every 
place of note, whether of fortified sites or places of sepulture. It is 
a strong presumption of the accuracy of these writings, many of them 
composed 1,000 years since, that in all topographical details they are 
strictly correct and easily verified. The countries of the kings of 
different races and ages were well described; and as these sepulchres 
still existed, we could easily ascertain the fidelity of the old writings, 
It is remarkable that the oldest of these indicate the greatest amount of 
labour and th¢.most elaborate workmanship; such are what may be called 
the Tuath de Dannan sepulchres, of which magnificent remains are to be 
seen in the vicinity of Drogheda. They consist of immense mounds, 
covering stone galleries of cyclopian workmanship, which remained un- 
violated from a period long before the Christian era until the ninth cen- 
tury, when they were violated by the Danes. 

The more modern cromlins of the Scots race consist of a collection of 
mounds of much smaller size; and the mound of Daltic the pagan king, 
cotemporary with St. Patrick, with its monumental piliar stone, is still 
to be seen at Rath Craghan, in the county of Roscommon. An excellent 
account of these monuments is to be found in Dr. Petrie’s work on the 
Round Towers. 

It is remarkable that the pagan modes of interment did not cease im- 
mediately after the introduction of Christianity, but continued to be 
practised long after; and this, with other evidence which might be 
given, proves not only the very imperfect conversion of the natives, but 
the fact that many of the chiefs remained pagans long after Christianity 
became widely diffused. A very common mode of interment was to 
bury the chief in a standing position and in his armour, and with his 
face toward the country of his enemies. King Laighaire, who obstinately 
refused to listen to St. Patrick, was interred in the external rampart of 
Rath Laighaire at Tara in a standing position, with his military weapons 
upon him, and having his face turned southwards upon his enemies the 
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Lucerions, as if fighting with them or bidding them defiance. What is 
more remarkable, we have an authentic statement that this mode of in- 
terment was practised even in the sixth century. In the year 537, 
Eagan Baul, king of Connaught, and father of St. Callach, was buried 
in the same manner as Laighare, in his arms, and with his face towards 
Ulster. What is still more remarkable, the custom of erecting cromlechs 
over the dead was practised to as late a period as that of burying the 
dead in a standing position. Callach, the son of Eaghan Baul, was 
murdered by his four foster-brothers, the four Maols. The four youths 
were hanged, and the place of execution is still called Ard-na-maol. 
The monument raised over the youths, says Dr. O’ Donovan, is still in 
existence, It is a remarkable cromlech, supported by three pillar stones, 
and fixed as level as a horizontal dial. This is the only cromlech in 
Ireland which can be satisfactorily connected with history. 

Another custom of which we haye historical evidence was that of 
erecting a pillar stone over the cairn or mound, and these stones appear 
to have had Ogham inscriptions on them ; and as the art of deciphering 
them is making rapid progress, it is to be hoped that they will carefully 
be sought for by our Scottish antiquaries. 


IRISH ARCHZZOLOGICAL AND CELTIC SOCIETY, 
(FOR THE PUBLICATION OF THE MATERIALS FOR IRISH HISTORY). 


Feb. 14. At a meeting of the Council, the President of the Royal 
Irish Academy in the chair, the Secretary laid before the Oouncil 
a financial statement, shewing an available balance of nearly £500 to 
the credit of the Society. 

Dr. Todd reported that the printing of the text of the-Calendar of 
Ancient Irish Saints, commonly called the Martyrology of Donegal, had 
been completed from the transcript made for him from the original be- 
longing to the Burgundian library, by the late Professor O’Curry, accom- 
panied by an English version, presented to the Society by the late John 
O'Donovan, LL.D. This work has been carefully revised through the 
press by Dr. Todd and Dr. Reeves, and will be issued to subscribers for 
1862, so soon as the printing can be executed of an elaborate and copious 
index of names of persons and places, prepared by Dr. Reeves, and pre- 
sented by him to the Society. 

The Council decided to print, as the Society’s volume for 1863, the 
** Antiphonary of Bangor,” from a careful fac-simile of the original now 
preserved in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. This document is one 
of the most ancient surviving monuments of Irish learning, and is well 
known on the Continent from having been prominently noticed by the 
celebrated Italian archeologist, Muratori, who, however, fell into many 
errors in his description of it, as well as in the printing of the Irish 
words and names with which it abounds. The editing of the “ An- 
tiphonary,” regarded with the highest interest by all scholars, has been 
undertaken for the Society by the Rev. William Reeves, in whose hands 
the fac-similes of all the pages of the original now are, and the volume 
will be printed in a style uniform with the Society’s editions of the “ Life 
of St. Columba” and the “* Book of Irish Hymns,” the copies printed by 
the Society being limited to the number of the subscribers. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Feb. 2. The fiftieth anniversary meeting was held at the Castle of 
Newcastle. The chair was taken by J. Hopeson Hinpz, Esq., and 
there was a numerous attendance of members. 

Dr. Charlton (one of the Secretaries) read the report for the past year, 
of which the following is the substance:—Twelve new members have 
been elected; there is a balance of upwards of £100 in favour of the 
Society, and the sum of £560 has been collected towards the building 
fund for the proposed Museum, the land for which was purchased some 
time ago, and it is proposed, if possible, to lay the foundation-stone of 
the edifice on the occasion of the visit of the British Association to 
Newcastle in August next, as a fitting commemoration of the Jubilee of 
the Society. Mr. Robert White had temporarily succeeded to the office 
of treasurer, vacant by the death of Mr. Wheatley, and Mr. Dodd had 
finished the Catalogue of the Society’s Library, which is to be imme- 
diately printed. The nineteenth part of the new issue of the Archeologia 
Atliana is now in the possession of the members, and the Council trusts 
that it will not be found inferior to any of its predecessors. The essay 
on the Corbridge Lanx, by the noble President of the Society, is alike 
distinguished for critical acumen and sound classical learning ; while 
the valuable paper, by Mr. Clayton, on the Bridge at Cilurnum, may be 
regarded as one of the most important contributions, 

Mr. Robert White pointed out the desirability of something being 
done to rescue the old pipe music of the North from oblivion, and 
urged that the labours of the late Mr. Kell * should be followed up, or 
at any rate the matter should not be lost sight of. This seemed to be 
the general opinion, but no resolution was moved on the subject. 

An application from the Museum of Artillery, Woolwich, proposing 
that a piece of ancient ordnance, the property of the Society, should be 
exchanged for some sets of arms, in order that it might be placed in 
the Artillery Museum, and also requesting the loan of an ancient rifle 
in the possession of the Society, was laid before the meeting. A dis- 
cussion took place on the subject of the exchange, and at last it was re- 
solved, on the motion of Dr. Bruce, seconded by Dr. Charlton, that the 
gun should change owners on the terms proposed; and that the rifle 
should be lent. 

The following gentlemen were elected new members :—Mr. Hugh 
Clayton Armstrong, Percy-street ; and Mr. Joseph Robson, Paradise. 

The Chairman drew attention to the fact of Dr. Bruce being engaged 
in the compilation of a work which might be designated the lapidarium 
of the Roman Wall, which would comprise all the Roman inscriptions 
along the Wall, and other inscriptions in the neighbourhood. It would 
contain the great mass of inseriptions in the northern counties of Eng- 
land. He thought that such a valuable work should appear before the 
public as one of the publications of the Society. He therefore moved, 
“That the Council be requested to direct their attention to the best 
means of securing to this Society the credit of the publication of Dr. 
Bruce’s forthcoming work, without risking any undue pressure upon 
the Society’s funds.” 
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Mr. Pears seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

It was proposed and agreed to that the officers who retired should be 
re-elected for the ensuing year, the only alteration being the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Robert White as treasurer, in the place of Mr. Wheatley, 
and Mr. James Everett in the room of the late Mr. Kell. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Feb. 9. Mr. Joseru Roperrson, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the 
chair. 

On a ballot, the following gentlemen were admitted fellows :—Mr. 
George Vere Irving, of Newton; Mr. Alexander M‘Lean, Haremere 
Hall, Sussex; Mr. John M. Balfour, of Pilrig; Mr. David Macgibbon, 
architect ; and Mr. David Dickson, stationer. 

Thereafter the following communications were read :— 

I, Observations on the Inca and Yunga Nations, their early Remains, 
and on Ancient Peruvian Skulls, of which specimens were exhibited. 
By Archibald Smith, M.D. (late of Lima). In this paper Dr. Smith, 
after a sketch of the history of these nations, gave some details of their 
ruined cities, mounds, and graves, and exhibited various articles dug up 
in them illustrative of their habits and progress. He drew attention to 
their crania, and to a theory advocated by Dr. Daniel Wilson regard- 
ing Peruvian skulls, which he did not think warranted by the facts. 

II. Notices of Monoliths in the Island of Mull. By the Rev. Thos. 
M‘Lauchlan, F.S.A. Scot. Mr, M‘Lauchlan gave an account of 
a number of single pillars running in a line towards the ancient ferry 
from Mull to Iona, which, by the tradition of the country, are held to 
have been marks for those in pilgrimage to that ancient seat of religion, 
Mr. M‘Lauchlan adopted this theory, and illustrated it as shewing the 
use of pillars in Christian times by reference to the cruciform monument 
at Callernish, which he also held to be of Christian origin. 

III. Note of a Peculiar Stone Mould found on the Farm of Swinnie, 
near Jedburgh. By John Alexander Smith, M.D., Sec. S.A. Scot. 
This mould, as well as another exhibited by Dr. Scoresby-Jackson 
through Dr. Smith, and found near Whitby, represent circular ornamental 
objects of uncertain use. 

Numerous donations to the Museum and Library were made. Among 
them may be mentioned a silver thumb ring, with Runic inscription— 
by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Brechin. Painting in oil of the head 
of James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, from his mummy corpse in the 
church of Faareville, Jutland, by Otto Bache, 1861—by Horace Mar- 
ryat, Esq., author of “A Residence in Jutland,” &c. Creese, with 
scabbard covered with embossed gold plate, from Sumatra—by Robert 
Gairdner, Esq., Northumberland-street. Collection, native dresses, 
arms, metal vessels, porcelain, drawings, &c., recently brought from Japan 
—by Robert Reid, Esq., Shanghae. Warrant for a commission for in- 
quiring into the slaughter of the M‘Donalds of Glencoe, April 1695, with 
signature of King William ILI. (MS.)—by Alexander Bryson, Esq., 
F.S.A. Scot. Charter of confirmation by Patrick (Lindsay), Bishop of 
Ross, of a charter of alienation of Church lands in Inverness-shire, 
1630; ‘* The Register of Chartouris, in South Leith, 1653—1657,” and 
other MSS.—by D. H. Robertson, M.D., F.S.A. Scot. The Chairman 
called attention to the portrait of Bothwell as confirmatory of the con- 
temporary accounts of the Earl’s ugliness. 
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SHROPSHIRE AND NORTH WALES NATURAL HISTORY 
AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


Jan. 15. The annual general meeting was held at the Museum, 
Shrewsbury, the Rev. B. H. Kennepy, D.D., President, in the chair. 
The meeting was very numerously attended. 

After some formal business, and the re-election of the Rev. Dr. 
Kennedy as President, the Hon. Secretary, Dr. Henry Johnson, read 
the report, which shewed that the receipts for the past year had been 
£112 11s. 10d., and the expenditure £96 1s. 11d., leaving a balance in 
favour of the Society of £16 9s. 11d. A new glass case, to contain the 
smaller articles from Wroxeter, had been one of the heaviest items of 
expenditure of the year. The number of visitors to the Museum in 
1862 had been 2,173, being 1,091 less than the year preceding; but 
owing to the rule which came into operation at the beginning of the 
year, that each visitor should pay 6d. instead of 3d. (except on Thurs- 
days), the receipts under this item were very little reduced, and it was 
thought probable that the reduction in the number of visitors was due 
to other causes than the increase of the admission fee. Through ar- 
rangements made by the Rev. President (Dr. Kennedy), a very in- 
teresting course of lectures had been delivered by Professor T. Rymer 
Jones, F.R.S., on “ Extinct Races of Vertebrate Animals,” which was 
very well attended, and highly appreciated; and the Rev. H: M. Scarth, 
M.A., Rector of Bathwick and Prebendary of Wells, had promised to 
give that day an address on “ Uriconium, Past and Present.” At the 
suggestion of Mr. Thomas Wright, the excavations at Wroxeter have 
been renewed for a short time. More than a dozen covering urns were 
dug up, some of them in an entire state, and even containing burnt 
bones, unguent bottles, lamps, &c. Two very perfect glass vessels 
were found, which shew that the Romans quite understood the art of 
blowing glass. A singular-looking bronze instrument has been brought 
to light, which is thought to be a lancet, or an instrument for cupping. 
Two specula or metallic mirrors have been found. The one is in frag- 
ments, but the other is entire, and still bright and polished. ‘They are 
made of an alloy of copper and tin, the latter in large proportion. 

After the adoption of the report, the list of Council, Officers, &c., 
was agreed to, and the Rev. Prebendary Scarth proceeded to deliver 
his very interesting lecture, which we print on another page *, 

At the conclusion of the lecture, it was moved by Dr. More, “That 
the very best thanks of this meeting be given to the Rev. H. M. Scarth, 
M.A., for his address, and that, according to Rule 20, he be elected an 
honorary member of this Society for life.” Mr. Blunt seconded the 
motion, and it was carried unanimously, 

The customary votes of thanks closed the proceedings of the day. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 3. The annual meeting was held in the Theatre of the Museum, 
the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean or York in the chair. 

The Archbishop of York, Miss Smith, Bootham; Mr. J. Baker, 
Pavement; Mr. Henry Guy, New-street; and Mr. J. Colburn, Low 
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Ousegate, were elected members; and, on the proposition of the Chair- 
man, the Archbishop was unanimously elected a patron of the Society. 

Mr. Noble then read the report of the Council, which spoke of the 
finances of the Society as being in a satisfactory state. There had been 
a falling off in some items, but the members’ subscriptions had been 
well maintained. The total income from all sources, including arrears, 
was £1,190 17s. 4d., and the total expenditure £1,119 18s. 11d., 
leaving an excess of income of £70 18s. 5d., which reduces the balance 
against the Society to £333 17s. 8d. During the year 1862 there 
has been a gradual but steady increase in the number of the members 
of the Society. , 

The report went on to say :— 

“The recent restoration of a tomb in the north aisle of the Minster excited 
a hope that an examination of its contents might afford some information respect- 
ing the personage who had been interred there. From the small size of the sepul- 
chral chest which the tomb contained, it was evident that the bones deposited 
within it had been removed from their original place of interment, and the remains 
of a vestment of cloth of gold intimated that the relics were those of a person of 
high ecclesiastical rank—probably an archbishop. The tradition of the church, 
which cannot, however, be traced higher than the end of the seventeenth century, 
assigns the tomb to Archbishop Roger, who died in 1181, having occupied the see 
from 1154. He was the founder of the chapel of St. Mary and All Angels, close to 
the door of which the tomb has been placed. Subsequently to the erection of the 
nave, this body may have been removed from that chapel into the church: there 
is, however, no record of a burial there, or a removal. The style of the tomb seems 
to refer it to the end of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

“The lease of the land and premises now occupied by the representatives of the 
late Mr. Bearpark being nearly terminated, the Council for some time past have 
been in communication with H. M.’s Commissioners for Woods and Forests to 
ascertain upon what terms the possession of the land and premises could be secured 
to the Society. The land comprises an area of upwards of three acres in extent, 
and is the only portion of the Manor Shore estate now undisposed of, either by 

lease or in fee, and therefore the only land available for the extension of the 
Society’s grounds. Although at present the state of the Society’s funds will pre- 
clade the Council from incurring further expense in adding the whole of the land to 
the grounds of the Museum, the Council hope that, at no distant period, this great 
improvement will be carried out. The Commissioners have offered the Society 
a lease of the land and premises for thirty-one years, at a rent of £120 per year, 
and this offer has been accepted. It is estimated that the house and buildings alone 
will realise an annual rent of upwards of £60, and the Society will be able to let 
off the remainder of the land as garden ground at a fair rental, with the excep- 
tion of a portion which the Council propose to offer to the trustees of the Blind 
School in exchange for the land comprising the site of the Abbey choir, so as to 
include the entire remains of the church within the grounds of the Museum. This 
scheme has been mentioned to the Chief Commissioner for Woods and Forests, 
who has expressed his readiness to co-operate in carrying it out.” 

The report and accounts were adopted, after which Rear-Admiral 
Fitzroy was elected an honorary member. The following noblemen 
and gentlemen were elected officers of the Society for the ensuing year, 
namely :— 

President.—The Earl of Carlisle, K.G. 

Vice-Presidents—The Earl of Zetland; Lord Londesborough; the Dean of 
York; W. H. R. Read, Esq.; John Phillips, Esq.; the Rev. W. V. Harcourt; the 
Rev. Canon Hey; Thomas Allis, Esq.; the Rev. John Kenrick; and William 
Procter, Esq., M.D. 

Treasurer.—William Gray, Esq. 

New Members of Council.—For three years: The Rev. G. H. Phillips; Edward 
Smallwood, yk William Matterson, Esq., M.D.; and 8S. W. North, Esq. For 
two years: J. H. Gibson, Esq., M.D. For one year: Joseph Wilkinson, Esq. 

Hon. Secretary.—T. 8. Noble, Esq. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
Sor publication, but in order that_a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them. | 





BUILDINGS OF THE TENTH CENTURY? 


Mr. Ursan,—Had I considered the 
correspondence which has been carried 
on in your. pages between Mr. Jenkins, 
Mr. Dimock, and myself, as in any de- 
gree a personal controversy, I should be 
very well content to let it drop at its 
present stage; nothing could exceed the 
kindness and courtesy with which it has 
been conducted on their part, and espe- 
cially of the manner in which Mr. Jen- 
kins concludes his last letter. But I 
have never so considered it ; I look upon 
it as a convenient mode of investigating 
and discussing a difficult and interesting 
historical question. My object has been 
to lead the closet antiquaries and the 
travelling antiquaries to assist each 
other, which is the most likely mode of 
arriving at the truth of such a question. 
It very rarely happens that the same 
person possesses both branches of infor- 
mation in an equal degree.” I have no 
pretension to compete in learning with 
either of my friendly correspondents, 
but I have. probably seen and examined 
many more buildings than they have: 
the Oxford summer vacations have af- 
forded me the opportunity for travelling, 
of which I have availed myself for many 
years, and as these subjects have always 
interested me, I have missed no oppor- 
tunity of examining them. 

I had hoped and expected that other 
friends would have joined in this in- 
quiry on either side—your pages are 
always open equally to both sides—and 
more than one had promised me to take 
part in this discussion, who may yet be 
induced to act upon their good inten- 
tions. One great reason for my not 
being willing to let this subject drop 
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where it now stands, is that by so doing 
I should appear to acquiesce in the opi- 
nions of the opposite party, which I do 
not see any good reason for doing. They 
have not, pointed out a single building 
of the tenth century now existing, and 
though they have brought forward good 
evidence of buildings having been erected 
of stone at that period, there is no evi- 
dence to shew that these were of cut 
stone, nor is the number sufficient to 
establish that it was the usual habit of 
the people to build of stone. 

Mr. Dimock appears to have over- 
looked the origin and turning-point of 
the discussion; it originated in a visit 
of the Kent Archeological Society to 
Lyminge Church, when I ventured to 
express a difference of opinion from Mr. 
Jenkins as to the date of the existing 
building; he had previously printed a 
very excellent little manual of the his- 
tory, but my experience led me to doubt 
his application to the existing fabric of 
the historical facts he had so diligently 
collected. To my eyes the existing 
church is one of the eleventh century, 
with the exception of part of the south 
wall, which is debased Roman work in 
character. My arguments were intended 
to support my opinion, and at the same 
time to endeavour to account for the 
fact that we can find no buildings of the 
tenth century now remaining. The ge- 
neral belief in the millennium, or the 
general use of wood for building, ap- 
pear to me the most probable explana- 
tions of the difficulty. My friendly op- 
ponents will not admit either explana- 
tion, but they do not suggest any other, 
nor do they bring forward a single ex- 
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ample in which the history agrees with 
the existing remains. The legend which 
Mr. Dimock quotes of a stone which 
eighty men were unable to move by 
their united efforts, seems clearly to 
point to a construction of what is called 
“Cyclopean masonry,” such as we find 
in some parts of Ireland and other 
countries, where the stone of the neigh- 
bouring cliffs naturally splits off into 
large masses, which are almost ready- 
made walls, and only required to be 
transported to the place where they 
were wanted; which was done by the 
united efforts of many hands pushing 
these masses along upon a number of 
wooden rollers, just as at a later pe- 
riod wooden towers full of armed men 
were pushed up against the walls of a 
fortress, as described by M. Viollet-le- 
Duc in his admirable work on Military 
Architecture. The Runic inscriptions 
in the “ Bee-hive house” of Cyclopean 
masonry at Maes-howe, in the Orkneys, 
recently printed by Mr. Farrer, clearly 
prove that structure to have been 
erected in the ninth century. ‘This is 
important evidence, as such structures 
were formerly considered to belong to 
the “ancient Britons,” before the Chris- 
tian era; it is now evident that they 
were at least continued to a much later 
period. At Worcester there is certainly 
nothing remaining of that character or 
of that date: the cathedral there has 
so recently been examined and its real 
history explained by Professor Willis*, 
that there is no room for doubt on the 
subject. If Mr. Dimock believes that 
the existing church at Ramsey is the 
one described in the passage from the 
Chronicle which he quotes, I shall be 
happy to meet him there and discuss 
the question on the spot, which is the 
only true way to ascertain the age of 
any building. Go to it with the history 
in your hand or in your head, but re- 
member that history is almost always 
silent respecting rebuilding. 

Mr. Jenkins has misunderstood my 
meaning in the same manner as Mr. 
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Dimock, when I challenged him to 
“the proof of a single building of stone 
of the ninth or tenth century in any 
part of Europe;” it appeared to me 
too obvious that I could only mean now 
existing for it to be necessary to add 
those words, which appeared to me to 
be implied throughout. I have long 
had a chronological list made out in 
MS. of all the English monasteries ac- 
cording to the date of foundation, and 
of all the French abbeys and cathedrals, 
and as many of those of Italy and Ger- 
many as I could find accounts of, and 
I never could mean to say that there 
were no foundations during those cen- 
turies. Whether these buildings were 
of stone or wood is another question, 
but according to my ideas the really 
important question for the history of 
architecture is whether we have any 
buildings of that period now remaining. 
I never “ depreciated chronicles and 
ancient documents,” I only said, and 
say, they are no evidence of what how 
remains, and they are generally silent 
about rebuilding. I want to see both 
classes of evidence brought to assist 
each other. Of course we cannot ascer- 
tain the age of buildings without docu- 
ments, but neither can we do so from 
documents alone without having the 
buildings themselves examined by some 
competent person. Let Mr. Jenkins ex- 
amine the construction of the tower of 
Deerhurst, and he will understand what 
I mean, and see that there is no in- 
consistency in what I have said. { 

If Mr. Jenkins will arrange to make 
an excursion to Rome with me, I will 
engage to convince him by the evidence 
of his own senses that all the early 
Christian churches in Rome, from the 
fourth century to the twelfth inclusive, 
are built of brick. The brickwork is 
more or less hidden or disguised, but 
the real structure is of brick, and the 
marble columns are for the most part 
antiques. I have not asserted that they 
are all so; I was not there long enough 
to investigate this question, and went 
there quite unprepared for it; I was 
quite amazed to find all the buildings of 
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brick, and such an enormous number of 
antique columns used again. If Mr. 
Jenkins will compare the description 
of Anastasius with the building itself, he 
will have a much better idea of it, and 
understand it much better than it is 
possible to do in the closet. I never 
said that the Romans always built of 
brick: I have seen too many Roman 
walis faced with their ashlar masonry in 
small cubes to say anything of the kind. 
I have always said that the buildings of 
the eleventh century were a rude imita- 
tion of the ruins of Roman buildings, 
and often at first built of the materials 
found in those ruins. All that I said 
was, that the particular buildings cited 
by Mr. Jenkins, in the city of Rome, are 
not to the point in question, because the 
building material of that city is brick, 
and I want to find examples of ashlar 
masonry. He cites particularly the Ba- 
silica of Constantine ; the walls of that 
great structure are entirely of brick, and 
there are no marble columns whatever 
now remaining. The walls may have 
been veneered with marble, as usual in 
Italy, and all the marble removed to 
use elsewhere, but the construction is 
clearly of brick. As the arch of Con- 
stantine is ornamented with fragments 
of earlier buildings, it seems probable 
that the marble for his Basilica was ob- 
tained in the same manner. I have 
notes, taken on the spot, of about sixty 
churches in Rome, comprising all that 
were likely to contain any ancient work, 
according to the best information I 
could obtain at the time I was there, 
but S. Susanna is not among the num- 
ber: this was perhaps an oversight, but 
I believe that if any ancient work re- 
mains, it is entirely concealed by plaster 
painted in fresco; and there is little 
doubt that the construction is of brick. 
The magnificent fabric of St. John 
Lateran is of several dates, but none of 
them agree with that mentioned by Mr. 
Jenkins. The concha vault of the apse 
is covered with a mosaic picture, under 
which is an inscription, also in mosuic, 
stating that the church was rebuilt from 
the foundations by Pope Nicolaus IV., 
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in 1291. The nave was rebuilt be- 
tween 1644 and 1724; the whole is 
thoroughly modernized, but the con- 
struction is of brick. In the octago- 
nal baptistery there are eight mar- 
ble columns, evidently antiques, being 
of different heights, some with Ionic 
capitals, others with Corinthian. This 
church, therefore, affords no evidence 
on Mr. Jenkins’ side, but rather the 
contrary. 

A.D. 1095 is getting very near to the 
end of the eleventh century, and the 
description of Ivo may be correct at 
that time, after a century of very rapid 
progress and a great building era. Still, 
even then, if the buildings of Lanfranc 
were as good as Mr. Jenkins imagines, 
why was his cathedral at Canterbury 
entirely pulled down and rebuilt by 
Ernulf and Conrad in the time of 
Henry I., within forty years after it 
was built? And yet we are distinctly 
told by Gervase that this was the case, 
and people who had seen the work done 
must have been living when Gervase 
wrote. I fear that Mr. Jenkins has never 
read Professor Willis’s invaluable “ Archi- 
tectural History of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral,” which throws more new light on 
the history of architecture generally 
than any work since the time of Rick- 
man. I am not aware of having started 
any “new theories.” I have simply en- 
deavoured to account for a fact well 
known to those’who have paid attention 
to the subject; if Mr. Jenkins, or any 
of those who agree with him, will shew 
me any better mode of accounting for 
it, I sll be much obliged. 

The whole question really hinges upon 
the style of building in the eleventh 
century, and the progress in the art of 
construction and in masonry during that 
period. I therefore add a list of typical 
examples of the eleventh century :-— 

1015—1037. The cathedral church of 
St. Stephen, at Auxerre, built by Bishop 
Hugh of Chalons.—(Radulfus Glaber., 
lib. iii. Hist., cap. 2, and Chronicon Al- 
tissiodorense.) A crypt built of squared 
stones, and with a round arch, is spe- 
cially mentioned in the chronicle. A 
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small part of the original work remains 
in the crypt. 

1005. The rebuilding of the church 
of St. Remi, at Rheims, commenced by 
Bishop Aerard: it was consecrated in 
1049, by Pope Leo IX.—(Flodoardus, 
lib. ii. cap. 32.) The only parts re- 
maining of the original structure, built 
in the time of Charles the Great, are 
some Roman columns used again as con- 
venient old materials. The aisles have 
transverse vaults as at Tournus. 

1018. The abbey church of Tournus, 
on the Saone, consecrated. This remark- 
able building is of several dates; the 

‘earliest parts are very rude; the trans- 
verse vaults probably belong to the 
eleventh century.—(Gall. Christ.) 

1024. The abbey church of Bernay, 
in Normandy, founded by the Countess 
Judith, wife of Richard second Duke 
of Normandy ; afterwards given by the 
King to Westminster Abbey.—( Gadi. 
Christ.) Some portions of the work of 
the eleventh century remain. 

1028. The cathedral of Nevers re- 
built by Bishop Hugh the Great. The 
western apse, with the crypt under it, 
agree in character with the early work 
at Auxerre. The church of this period 
was small, and of the form of a Greek 
cross; a long nave has been added east- 
ward, 

1028. The church of Ronceray, in the 
city of Angers, founded by Fulke, Count 
of Angers.—(Gall. Christ., Abbatia, p. 
792.) The crypt and some portion of 
the walls are of this character. 

1032. The cathedral of Chartres 
rebuilt from the foundations by Bishop 
Fulbert. — (Will. Malmesb., De Gestis 
Angl., lib. ii.) The only part remaining 
of this period is the crypt, which agrees 
in character with the other buildings 
of the same period. 

1041. The church of Stow, in Lin- 
colnshire, built by Leofric and Godiva, 
The transepts of this period remain, 
and are of the rudest character; the 
walls have been raised in the twelfth 
century, and the rest of the church 
rebuilt. 

1046. The church of Deerburst, in 
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Gloucestershire, built by Earl Odda : 
the construction is very rude, and of 
rubble, but there is more ornament, 
more carved stone in the dressings, that 
is, the door-frames and window-frames, 
than in the early Norman buildings. This 
was, however, the work of the second 
generation of masons in the eleventh 
century, the great building age, and 
considerable progress had then been 
made. 

1048. Barnack Church, Northamp- 
tonshire, rebuilt by Siward, Earl of 
Northampton. It had been burnt by 
the Danes under Sweyn in 1013, and 
had lain desolate for more than thirty 
years, and the property, which had be- 
longed to the small monastery of St. 
Pega, or Peakirk, was adjudged under 
Hardicanute to belong to the abbey 
of Peterborough. The original church 
burnt by the Danes was in all proba- 
bility of wood. The character of the 
present building agrees with the usual 
work of the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury. (See Bridges’ Northamptonshire, 
vol. ii. p. 491.) 

1064—1073. The abbey church of St. 
Stephen, at Caen, in Normandy, founded 
by William the Conqueror, and the 
choir consecrated in 1073. Enough re- 
mains of the original work to shew its 
plain and rude character, and that the 
existing church, as we are accustomed 
to see it engraved, is of later date. 
There is work of three periods within 
a century after the foundation. Of the 
other great abbey at Caen, founded by 
Matilda, scarcely any of the original 
fabric is now visible: some portions of 
it have been discovered during repairs, 
but it is entirely cased over and altered 
in ornamentation. 

1060—1066. The abbey of West- 
minster, built by Edward the Confessor : 
the ouly part of the completion of which 
we have any historical evidence is the 
choir, consecrated the day before he 
died, and now destroyed; but the re- 
mains of the dormitory and the refec- 
tory are probably of this time or soon 
after, they cannot be earlier ; and they 
are of the same plain rude massive cha- 
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racter as the other work of the eleventh 
century», 

1070—1095. The abbey of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, rebuilt by Abbot Baldwin, 
who had been Prior of Deerhurst. We 
read in the Register of this abbey of 
Bury, that “The church of the monas- 
tery, consecrated in 1032, having been 
for the most part, like its predecessor, 
built of wood, though not finished, was 
still unworthy both of St. Edmund, and 
of an establishment endowed with such 
magnificent revenues as St. Edmund’s 
Bury.”—(Mon., Angq., iii. p. 101.) 

1075—1083. The churches of Monk’s 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, rebuilt by the 
monks of Durham, according to the 
Chronicle of Simeon of Durham. 

1077—1107. The genuine original 
parts of the buildings, erected by Bishop 
Gundulph, are a small part of the crypt 
and of the north transept of Rochester 
Cathedral, about 1080 ; the White Tower 
of London, 1081—1090 ; the lower part 
of the west front of Malling Abbey, 
1090 — 1103. Darent and Dartford 
churches were given by him to Roches- 
ter Abbey, and probably rebuilt by him, 
as portions of them agree with the other 
buildings. 

All the buildings which I have here 
enumerated I have examined, and have 
obtained drawings of most of them. 
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They agree in shewing steady and even 
rapid progress in the art of building, 
and they all agree in the same architec- 
tural character, which is almost as dis- 
tinct from that of the twelfth century 
as that is from the thirteenth. If any 
of your readers will furnish me with 
a similar list of buildings of the tenth 
century which he has examined and 
found to agree in architectural character 
with their history, I shall be extremely 
obliged to him. I am not bigoted to 
my opinions; I only say that up to the 
present time, after some thirty years’ 
enquiry, I have never been able to find 
or to obtain any satisfactory and trust- 
worthy account of a single building of 
the tenth century now existing in which 
the architectural character appears to 
be earlier than those I have mentioned 
of the eleventh. If I have been deficient 
in courtesy to my friendly correspondents 
I am sorry for it: my sole object is to 
elicit the truth on a subject which ap- 
pears to me extremely interesting, and 
1 am still not without hope that some 
of my other friends, more competent 
than myself, will be induced to come 
forward and give us the fruits of their 
investigations, 
I an, &e., 
J. H. PARKER. 


MR. THORPE’S “DIPLOMATORIUM ANGLICUM.” 


Mr. Ursan, — Your last month’s 
Number contained a notice for which 
I feel most grateful, and beg to return 
my best thanks. [ allude, I hardly 
need say, to the appeal to all who take 
an interest in the early history of their 
race and country, in behalf of my in- 
tended publication — Diplomatorium 
Anglicum Avi Saxonici. 

Had the Codex Diplomaticus been an 
accessible book, or contained all that is 
to be found in my collection, I should 
have hesitated ere I undertook my task ; 
but, in the first place, the Codex Diplo- 
maticus is no longer to be bought, un- 
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less a stray or imperfect copy may occa- 
sionally present itself, and even then, 
only at an advanced price ; and secondly, 
my volume—should it ever appear—will 
present a greatly emended text, whether 
Latin or Saxon, and an unbroken chro- 
nology. In the Latin text I preserve 
the medieval orthography of the manu- 
scripts. 

Many years ago, the late Mr. Kemble 
and myself made a joint application to 
the then Secretary for the Home De- 
partment (the late Sir James Graham), 
soliciting the support of Government in 
publishing a new edition of our early 
charters, with the advantages of addi- 
tional matter, re-collation with the 
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MSS. and translations, as now proposed 
by me. Our application was not even 
answered ! 

Of the remaining charters, or simple 
grants of land, 1 have by me nearly 
ready a translation of all the boundaries ; 
but without even the faintest hope of 
ever bringing them before the public. 
This is a state of things to be regretted ; 
but the tide is adverse and too strong 
to be stemmed by an already tired in- 
dividual. 

I am, &e., 
BenJ. THORPE. 

Chiswick, Feb. 10, 1863. 
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[We are not surprised at the despond- 
ing tone of our esteemed Correspondent ; 
but we entreat him not to take official 
neglect, indeed, rudeness, as any mea- 
sure of the opinion of the educated 
classes. These have now fairly before 
them the means of redeeming the re- 
preach which such insensibility casts 
upon a nation as patrons of historic lite- 
rature, and very earnestly we hope that 
they will not allow it to escape them. 
An individual to carry out at some future 
day what Mr. Thorpe could now readily 
accomplish, if suitably supported, it 
might be very hard to find.] 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN KENT. 


Mr. Ursan,—Some recent excava- 
tious in a field in Ickham parish, called 
the “Church Ure,” have brought to 
light some rather extensive remains of 
Roman buildings. The locality is near 
the ancient Roman way leading from 
Richborough towards Wingham. 

Walls of solid concrete, from 2} to 
8 ft. thick, have been found, and partially 
destroyed. During the process great 
quantities of flue tiles and ridged tiles 
were exhumed, some of them in position. 
Fragments of pottery, chiefly of am- 
phore and the larger sort of urns, were 
discovered, and a great quantity of cattle 
and sheep bones, but, as I believe, no 
human remains. 1 detected among the 
débris thrown out, a coloured piece of 
fresco, a piece of a quern, and portion 
of a Roman millstone, the latter by its 
grooved surface adapted for rotary mo- 
tion, either by hand or horse-power. 

The above remains appear to have 
previously attracted attention, but the 
stones and fragments occasionally turned 
up by the spade or ploughshare were 
considered rather indicative of the exist- 
ence of some ancient ecclesiastical build- 
ing, than portions of a structure allied 
with the Roman occupation of this 
country. 

As I understand further excavations 
for agricultural purposes are to be dis- 
continued, 1 trust some of our anti- 
quarian friends or societies will step in, 


and that the researches may lead to 
the exhumation of some remains of in- 
terest, if not of Roman tessere and 
pavements. 

The locality in question lies about 
half-way between Wingham and Ick- 
ham churches, in a nearly direct line. 

I send drawings of some Roman relics 
found at Canterbury. The first, A, is 
a glass rod taken from a mortuary de- 
posit with Samian and other ware, during 
the process of making some deep Go- 
vernment drainage works last year in the 
Artillery Barrack-ground at Canterbury. 

The rod was unfortunately broken in 
two or three places, but has been re- 
paired by cementing the fractured parts, 
with the exception of a small portion 
about two inches in length, which is 
lost. Restored, as in the drawing, the 
entire length would be about ten inches. 
The relic is of a dark appearance, but 
when held to the light it exhibits the 
colour of a clear, bright piece of glue. 
The figure on the top represents a cock, 
and the rod terminates in a stamp-like 
button. 

I believe these glass ornaments, or 
whatever they are, are of considerable 
rarity, and I do not know of a similar 
specimen being found in this country. 
The deposit wherein it was discovered 
contained a number of very elegant 
little vessels, mostly of Samian ware, 
two or three little dark olla of Up- 
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church pottery, a round glass bottle 
about four inches high, and a small 
vase of the Castor ware, exhibiting in 
raised figures hunting-dogs and a stag. 
The whole deposit was found about four 
feet from the surface, situated about sixty 
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A. Roman-Glass Rod. 


feet from the high road to Ramsgate, 
along which, at various intervals, several 
Roman interments had previously been 
discovered, thus proving the existence 
of another Roman cemetery belonging 
to the ancient Durovernum, in addition 


to those to which I have already called 
attention®. All the relics as above 
had been deposited in a wooden chest, 
the bronze clams, hinges, and studs of 
which, elaborately worked, were well 
preserved. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith, in the first 
volume of his Collectanea Antiqua, has 
called attention to Roman glass orna- 
ments, and given etchings of specimens 
with ornamented tops; one with a 
barrel-shaped termination, another with 
a bird. At Autun the same learned 
antiquary examined a specimen, “ in 
form of a fish, beautifully worked in 
ribbed and variegated glass.” 

Abbé Cochet, in a communication ad- 
dressed to Mr. Wylie (Society of Anti- 
quaries), in an account of some dis- 
coveries at Lillebonne in 1860, notes 
amongst lachrymatories of greenish glass 
and other remarkable objects a glass 
rod twisted like a gord as a relic, “still 
more rare and curious.” The specimen 
he examined was about six and a half 
inches in length, one end flattened, the 
other terminated in a ring large enough 
to admit the finger. He alludes to 
having found similar relics in a ceme- 
tery at -Caux, and in other tombs in 
Gaul and Germany. Their frequent 
occurrence with mortuary remains the 
Abbé seems inclined to connect with 
the expression of some religious senti- 
ment, or as the sign of some profession. 
The British Museum contains an almost 
perfect example. It is a rod of whitish 
glass, with gold pendants attached from 
the centre. 

The length of the specimen I have, 
and of which I send a drawing, rather 
inclines me to think that the Canter- 
bury relic was not intended to be worn 
as a personal ornament. 

The other drawing, B, is of a Roman 
vessel, found in St. Dunstan’s Cemetery 
at Canterbury about sixteen years since, 
It is of hard red ware (not Samian), 
deeply grooved, and of so peculiar a form 





e A valuable paper on this subject, by 
Mr. Brent, will appear in the forthcoming 
volume of the Kent Arch. Soc.—Ep. 
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bury. Its height is five and a quarter 


unique, it is exceedingly uncommon. It. «4nches. 


B. Roman Vessel. 
is now placed in the Museum at Canter- 


Some ancient graves have lately been 
opened near the railway station, Win- 
cheap, Canterbury. In one was found 
a wooden comb, iron pin, key of a bright 
white metal, and two Roman coins, each 
enclosed in a small iron box; further 
researches have been made in this locality 
without favourable result. The imme- 
diate neighbourhood, however, has during 
the last two years furnished many relics 
in the shape of Roman vessels, celts, and 
a fibula of a rare type.—I am, &c. 

JOHN BRENT, jun. 


HUGH DE BEAULIEU AT CARLISLE. 


Mr. UnsBan,—In your last Number 
Mr. Thompson takes exception to a state- 
ment made by the Rev. F. W. Baker, at 
the meeting of the Christchurch Arche- 
ological Society’, that Bishop Hugh 
built the choir of Carlisle Cathedral; 
and infers that “the Norman choir, 
which was finished in 1101, remained 
intact until the time of De Everdon.” 
The latter statement is confuted by 
entries for works about the altar in 
1188 (Nicolson and Burn, 252; Jeffer- 
son, p. 123, note); and Mr. Baker, it 
is fair to add, has Mr. G. A. Poole on 
his side: but as the learned disagree, 
I subjoin a catena of opinions. 

Mr. Billing.—* The priory church be- 
came the cathedral and remained in 
the state in which it was erected till 
the year 1292.....The columns and 
arches of that part [the choir] and the 
whole of the aisles are of the style 
termed Lancet, which prevailed from 
1200 to 1300, and were it not for the 
fire fixing the date of the reconstruc- 
tion of the choir-aisles, we should be 
inclined to give it an earlier date than 
the year 1292.”—(Carlisle, Hist. Acc., 
pp- 2, 3.) 

Mr. Purday.—* All who have before 
written on this subject .... consider 
that the immediate cause which led to 
the rebuilding of the choir was the de- 
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structive fire which occurred in the 
year 1292. But the remain; of this 
choir prove it to have been commenced 
at an earlier date, and in absence of 
any historical proofs of the fact except 
those afforded by the building itself, 
I shal] assign its erection, or rather 
commencement, to Sylvester de Everdon, 
who came to the see in 1245, and held 
it till his death in 1255.”—(Arch. of 
Carl. Cath., p. 13.) 

Dean Tait.—“ The examination of the 
architecture shews that the walls of 
both the south and north aisles, with 
their arcades and windows, were erected 
about 1250, in Henry the Third’s reign.” 
—(Hist. Sketch, &e., p. 21.) 

Lysons.—* Thirteenth Century. The 
aisles of the choir of Carlisle . . . and 
the pointed arches .... are in the style 
of the latter part of this century.”— 
(Mag. Brit. Cumb., p. exc.) 

Mr. J. H. Parker.—* The choir was 
entirely rebuilt in the thirteenth cen- 
tury.”—(Rickman, p. 152.) “a.D. 1292, 
a great fire occurred at Carlisle, in which 
the cathedral was burnt: this destroyed 
the timber vault over the central space 
of the choir, but the vaulted roof of the 
aisles preserved the outer walls from in- 
jury.... The piers were obliged to be 
rebuilt ; this was skilfully done without 
disturbing the arches or the vaults, &c.” 
—(Ibid. 323.) 

Rev. G. A. Poole.—* The bistory must 
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be wrong in declaring that no changes 
were made till 1292, and I believe you 
will infer with me that Hugh of Beau- 
lieu is the prelate who is deprived of his 
just claim on the thanks of the church 
of Carlisle. ... We conclude that the 
choir... . was really the work of Hugh 
of Beaulieu soon after 1218.”—( Table of 
Eng. Bish., p. 16, North. Arch. Soc. 
Pubi.) 

No doubt the correct date is the latter 


Flint Arrow-head. 
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half of the thirteenth century, to what- 
ever manipulation the works may have 
been subsequently subjected. Still, as 
your correspondent is an advocate for 
conjecture, Bishop Hugh, as Mr. Poole 
suggests, fired with the remembrance of 
the rising beauty of Beaulieu, may have 
commenced building at Carlisle even 
during his short tenure of the see. 
I am, &e., 
MACKENZIE E.C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


FLINT ARROW-HEAD. 


Mr. Urnsan,—I beg to send you a 
sketch of a flint arrow-head, drawn by 
Major Thompson, which has recently 


the possession of William Gray, Esq. 
I am informed that this is the first 
time that such an arrow-head has been 
discovered in Northumberland, although 
in many districts of England the sort is 
not uncommon.—I am, &c., 
JoHN Hoge. 
Norton-house, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Feb. 13, 1863. 


been ploughed up in Northumberland. 
The short account of it was added by 
the same gentleman: the original is in 


Flint arrow-head.—The side repre- 
sented by Fig. 1 is more smoothly and 
perfectly finished than the other side, 
Fig. 2; the drawings are the actual size. 
It was found on newly-ploughed moor- 
land on the left bank of the river Aln 
(Northumberland), on the estate of 
William Gray, Esq., of East Bolton. 


SO-CALLED “ PICTS’ HOUSES.” 


Mr. Ursan,—In Landnamabok (Pt. 1. 
ce. v.) I find that Leif, the foster-brother 
of Ingolf, the first Norwegian settler in 
Iceland, in the course of a plundering 
expedition in Ireland “found there a 
great underground house,” which, al- 
though pitmurk, yet permitted the gleam 
of a naked sword to be visible. The 
narrative-relates how the Northman slew 
the Irisher, and, besides much goods, 
took also the sword and an addition to 

Gent. Mac. Vor. CCXIV. 


his name from the circumstance ;—being 
thenceforward called Hiérleif, i.e. ‘ Leif 
of the Sword.’ 

Again, in Pt. 11. c. xix. there is the 
fact recorded that Lidtdéif and Thorstein, 
bent on taking blood - vengeance on 
Biorn, beset him “in an underground 
house,” and, being helped by Eilif (who 
had the luck to find a second entrance 
to Biorn’s retreat, and came upon him 
from behind), slew him there. 

xs 
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- The word used in both these passages 
is jardhus, ‘a house in the earth:’ the 
thing is mentioned in the most matter- 
of-fact sort of way, without a syllable of 
comment, because (of course) everybody 
knew what a jardhus was. 

Again: about every ten pages or so in 
this old record I find mention made of 
the death and burial of some Scandi- 
navian worthy. In nine cases out of ten 
it is said (though occasionally with the 
addition that his pet ship supplied him 
with a roomy kind of coffin), “oc er 
hann heygdr,” which simply is ‘and he 
was houed.’ 

There are also two or three other 
terms used in connection with the notice 
of a burial, e.g. disiadr*, bufa, grafinn. 
But all these, except the last, imply or 
express the heaping up of the grave- 
tumulus, or houe. 

From the collation of which state- 
ments and terms, I infer that in the 
minds of the ancient Northmen written 
of and for, the word jardhus carried no 
idea of sepulture connected with it, but 
the exact contrary; the structures so 
termed were, both in Ireland and Ice- 
laud, well known and used as places of 
habitation, or refuge, or storeage of 
valuables: probably all three combined. 

The communication in your last Num- 
ber (p. 217), signed J. H., brought the 
two passages above referred to to my 
recollection; and it certainly occurred 
to me as much more likely that the 
word ‘houses’ in Picts’ Houses should 
have descended (and especially in a one- 
time Scandinavian district) trom the 
Scandinavian hus, than have been cor- 
rupted from the modern representative 
of the Scandinavian haugr‘. 





* Disiadr implies that the tumulus was 
heaped or piled in regular order ; for instance, 
in layers or (as spoken of mason-work) courses. 
Compare the account and section of the houe 
given in the January Number, p. 24. Heygdr 
simply implies that a grave-hill was made over 


the = We still use the terms dess, dessed 
(as well as houe), in the specified sense, in 


Cleveland. 

* Haugr is the Old Norse word, which is 
thus interpreted by Haldorsen :—*‘Collis, tumu- 
lus mortuorum.”” The cognate verb is hauya, 
coacervare. The equivalent modern Danish 
word is Awi; and, in the districts of Britain 
most effectually colonised by the Danes and 
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Shunnor Houe is a houe properly so 
called; that is, a sepulchral or grave- 
hill, It lies very nearly six miles (not 
three, as stated by J. H.), “as the crow 
flies,” from Danby End, a little to the 
southward of east. The true instance 
of the application of the term heue to 
a natural hill in this Cleveland district, 
is in the case of a hill which lies close 
to Castleton on the south-east, and is 
852 feet high, with a longer diameter 
of nearly half a mile. This hill is called 
‘The Houe,’ par excellence. I do not 
recollect any other like application of 
the term in the district. 

I know Stanghow, Brownhoue (ore 
than one of the name), Blakyhoue, the 
Three Houes (in several instances: they 
are often placed in groups of three), 
Arnhoue, Leafhoue, though not Glass- 
houe; and many others with the same 
peculiarity that characterises most of 
these, namely, that notwithstanding the 
fact that, without a single exception 
as far as enquiry has been prosecuted, 
they are of remote Celtic origin, still 
the prefix, as well as the word houe, is 
Scandinavian, and in no small proportion 
of instances due to a man’s name: for 
instance, Arn, Leif. In Glasshoue the 
prefix would seem to be the same as in 
Glaisdale, anciently written Glasdale. 
Stanghow (the name of a township in 
Skelton parish) is, I believe, Esteintona 
in Domesday ; and, any way, there is 
difficulty in determining the meaning of 
stang® in connection with houe: except 
it be surmised that, as had been the 
case with the large tumulus referred to 
in a previous note, a stang®, or pole, 
had been, for some purpose, erected on 
its summit. In the case instanced, the 
butt of an oak sapling of seven or eight 
inches in diameter was found sunk into 
the centre of the hill, and it seems im- 
possible to surmise with what intention. 

Iam, &., J.C. ATKINSON. 

Danby, Feb. 10, 1863. 





Northmen, the surviving representative of 
haugr is ‘houe,’ or ‘howe.’ I do not find 
hou ir, nor do I think it can be really Scan- 


avian. 
& Staung, Old Norse, a pole or stake. 
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Historical and Misrellaneous Rebtews, 
and: Literarp Potires. 





Bishop Colenso’s Book.—For reasons 
that we gave some time since in refer- 
ence to the notorious “ Essays and 
Reviews*,” we wished to abstain from 
noticing the portentous fact of the de- 
nial of the inspiration of Scripture by a 
Bishop of our Church, but several works 
on the subject having been forwarded to 
us by authors or publishers, we feel 
obliged to briefly indicate the scope of 
two or three that seem well adapted 
to dispel popular apprehensions. The 
Bishop’s “ difficulties” are, mainly, mat- 
ters depending on the true interpreta- 
tion of Hebrew words, or the nature of 
the country traversed, or questions of 
arithmetic. As to the first class, Dr. 
M°Caul is surely an authority, and his 
Examination of Bishop Colenso’s Dif- 
Siculties with regard to the Pentateuch ; 
and some Reasons for believing in its 
Authenticity and Divine Origin, (Riv- 
ingtons,) ought to carry conviction to 
the doubter; the second class, relating 
to the sojourn in the Wilderness, is 
met by Mr. Drew, who has studied the 
history of the Exodus and the Wander- 
ings, on the spot, and in Bishop 
Colenso’s Examination of the Penta- 
teuch Examined, (Bell and Daldy,) he 
has shewn what good service sound local 
knowledge may render to the cause of 
truth. The Bishop having the reputa- 
tion of being a great arithmetician, has 
applied his knowledge to illustrate the 
axiom that “figures will prove any- 
thing,” but Mr. Ashpitel, of Brasenose, 
examines his calculations, in a pamphlet, 
The Increase of the Israelites in Egypt 
shewn to be probable from the Statistics 
of Modern Populations, (J. H. and 
J. Parker,) and arrives at the con- 
clusion that the said calculations are 
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“ unmathematical, inaccurate, inconclu- 
sive, and vague;” and he closes his 
pamphlet with a passage which we copy, 
as applying to the whole controversy, and 
not merely to the arithmetical puzzles 
which the Bishop has found, unhappily 
for himself, where men of less “ danger- 
ous parts” can see nothing to shake 
their faith :— 


“Can any objections, built on such 
a faulty foundation, be sufficient to in- 
validate the statement of the sacred 
narrative, and prove it an impossible 
fiction? On the other hand, we have 
obtained positive evidence that the in- 
crease of the Israelites will fully bear 
comparison with what modern times 
have :een. Surely, then, its credibility 
stands confirmed. There certainly could 
have arisen in the given time such 
a people as is recorded to have come out 
of Egypt. The authenticity of the 
history is not impaired by any diffi- 
culties on this point, for none exist 
except in the ignorance of statistical 
facts. And if we may judge of the rest 
of the Bishop’s alleged impossibilities by 
what we have seen here, surely we are 
not yet reduced to regard the Penta- 
teuch as no better than an improbable 
religious novel, but may still believe it 
to be a faithful record of antiquity, 
a true account of the dealings of God 
with man, as it is undoubtedly a sacred 
depository of prophecies, whose origin 
has been proved by their having been 
accomplished, and being still fulfilled,? 
—(p. 30.) 


Chronological Memoir of the Reve- 
rends Henry, John, and Edward Byam, 
sons of the Rev. Lawrence Byam, Rector 
of Luckham, in Somersetshire, during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I, 
Jrom a.D. 1574 fo a.D. 1614. By Ep- 
warp 8S. Byam, Esq. 8vo.—The me- 
moir of Dr. Henry Byam in Wood’s 
Athene Oxoniensis is one of the most 
remarkable in the work as charact: ristic 
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of the biographer’s ardent loyalty. The 
author before us has not considered it 
necessary to extract it at length, which 
we think he might well have done. 
Dr. Byam is characterised by Wood as 
“one of the greatest ornaments of this 
University, and the most noted person 
there for his excellent and polite learn- 
ing; which, being seconded with judg- 
ment and experience, when he began to 
serve at the altar, made him like a burn- 
ing and shining light, aud to be looked 
upon as the most acute and eminent 
preacher of his age:” and again—“ not 
only for sanctity of life, but for learn- 
ing, charity, and loyalty scarce to be 
equalled by any in the age he lived.” 
This no doubt was gathered from the 
prefuce to Dr. Byam’s “Thirteen Ser- 
mons, most of them preached before his 
Majesty King Charles II. in his Exile,” 
edited in 1675 by Hamnet Ward, M.D. 
At an early stage of the Civil War 
Byam was arrested by the celebrated 
Blake, “then a captain of dragoons, 
afterwards general at sea under Oliver ;” 
but made his escape, and, flying to 
Oxford, was created a doctor of divinity 
among many other loyalists. Before 
that time he had raised both men and 
horse for the King; and, as Wood pro- 
ceeds to say, “had engaged his five sons, 
of whom four were captains, in that just 
quarrel.” He afterwards accompanied 
the Prince of Wales to Scilly, and thence 
to Jersey, and thus had the opportunity 
to preach the sermons already men- 
tioned. After the Restoration he be- 
came Canon of Exeter and Prebendary 
of Wells, and was only prevented by his 
own modesty (as Wood says) from be- 
coming a bishop. Wood has printed his 
epitaph at Luccombe, in which he is 
commemorated as the King’s companion 
both by land and sea—“ terra marique 
comitis, exulisque simul.” This monu- 
ment has been recently restored by the 
family, and we have to acknowledge 
the present of a handsome photograph 
from it ; as well as the privately-printed 
tract before us, 

The latter might have been appro- 
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priately entitled a Memoir of the Byam 
Family, as it includes notices of all their 
most distinguished members, whether in 
statesmanship or in learning. The most 
prominent person in its pages is William 
Byam, nephew to Henry, and son of 
Edward, who was Precentor of Cloyne 
in Ireland, and ancestor of the present 
family. That William was one of the 
defeated royalists who were allowed to 
emigrate to the West Indies, and in 
that hemisphere it is, especially in the 
island of Antigua, that the family has 
flourished in its subsequent generations. 


On some Inscriptions from Cyprus, 
copied by Commander Leycester, R.N. 
By Joun Hoae, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., &e. 
—Some of these inscriptions are in 
Greek, and one in particular, hitherto 
unpublished, although discovered by 
Commander Leycester in 1849, is of 
great value, as it proves that the true 
succession of the Ptolemies in Cyprus has 
been hitherto misunderstood. Others 
are in the Cypriote language or dialect, 
the meaning of which will probably re- 
main unknown unless a bilingual in- 
scription should be discovered. More 
recent explorations have brought to 
light other Cypriote inscriptions, and 
the mystery that at present shrouds 
them may in time be cleared up; but 
when this is done, it should not be for- 
gotten that Commander Leycester, and 
Captain Graves with whom he acted, are 
entitled to be considered as the able 
pioneers of the more modern researches 
in Cyprus. 


The Reliquary, No. XI. (London: 
J. R. Smith: Derby ; Bemrose and 
Sons.)—A memoir and portrait of Eben- 
ezer Rhodes, the author of “ Peak 
Scenery,” appears in this Number, which 
also contains an interesting and well- 
illustrated Notice of the Opening of some 
Celtic Grave-mounds in the High Peak, 
in November last, by the Editor, Mr. 
Ll. Jewitt, and Mr.J. F. Lucas; toge- 
ther with several other papers of value. 





Monthly Entelliqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Te Parliamentary session was opened on the 5th of February, by 
commission, and the Royal Message delivered, which will be found in 
another page. The Prince of Wales took his seat in the House of 
Peers on the same day. As yet, the chief business transacted has been 
the discussion of a suitable provision for His Royal Highness and his 
intended bride, the Princess Alexandra of Denmark. The amount pro- 
posed was £40,000 per annum for the Prince and £10,000 per annum 
for the Princess, to be increased to £30,000 per annum in the event of 
Her Royal Highness surviving her consort. The proposition has been 
favourably received, and the measure will no doubt receive the royal 
assent in a few days. 

The question of a King for Greece still remains unsettled, and, as 
a bad omen for the cause of constitutional government in that country, 
the Provisional Government has been cashiered by a popular demon- 
stration, in which the garrison of Athens took part. It is now proposed 
to carry on affairs by means of a Ministry appointed by the National 
Assembly, and of course only a committee of that body, though such 
union of legislative and executive power has never yet been found to 
work well. 

It is now confessed, even by the French official organ, the Moniteur, 
that the outbreak in Poland is of a much more formidable nature than 
was at first stated to be the case. Many conflicts are reported to have 
taken place, with very various results, and the Russians are accused of 
acting with extreme cruelty whenever successful. Their cause, however, 
can hardly be a gaining one, as they have already concluded a con- 
vention with Prussia, which being understood to pledge the latter 
Power to give military aid against the Poles, has considerably increased 
the animosity of the Liberal party to the King and his Government. 

The proposition of mediation recently made by the Emperor of the 
French to the contending parties in America is said to have been de- 
clined by the Federals, but some proceedings in the Senate at Wash- 
ington have given rise to the idea that M. Mercier, the French ambas- 
sador, was some time ago the medium of communications between the 
Federal and the Confederate Governments, although an “ official’ denial 
has since been given to the statement. In the meantime, the war 
languishes on land, and the great Federal army of the Potomac, from 
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which so much was promised, appears to be in course of being broken 
up, with the view of trying its strength elsewhere. At sea, however, 
a change in the position of the two parties is evidently taking place. 
Beside the attack on the Federal flotilla at Galveston, mentioned last 
month, the blockading squadron beforé Charleston has been assailed by 
iron-cased rams, when it sustained considerable damage, and was for 
the time dispersed. Whether the blockade which has so long kept the 
Lancashire mills short of cotton has been thereby, de facto, raised, even 
for a single day, is a point that has been warmly canvassed ; but it ap- 
pears quite certain that the South is gradually creating a navy, which 
imparts a new feature to the contest, and, it is to be hoped, will very 


materially assist in bringing it to some definite conclusion. 





Fes. 5. 

Opening of Parliament.—The Session 
of Parliament was opened this day by 
commission, the commissioners being the 
Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Argyll, 
Earl St. Germans, Lord Stanley of Al- 
derley, and Lord Sydney. The Lord 
Chancellor read the Royal Message as 
follows :— 


“My Lorps anpD GENTLEMEN, 


“ Her Majesty commands us to inform 
you that since you were last assembled 
she has declared her consent to a mar- 
riage between His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales and Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Alexandra, daughter 
of Prince Christian of Denmark; and 
Her Majesty has concluded thereupon 
a treaty with the King of Denmark, 
which will be laid before you. 

“The constant proofs which Her Ma- 
jesty has received of your attachment to 
her person and family persuade her that 
you will participate in her sentiments on 
an eveut so interesting to Her Majesty, 
and whicb, with the blessing of God, 
will, she trusts, prove so conducive to 
the happiness of her family and to the 
welfare of her people. 

“Her Majesty doubts not that you 
will enable her to make provision for 
such an estublishment as you may think 
suitable to the rank and dignity of the 
Heir Apparent to the Crown of these 
realins. 


“A revolution having taken place in 
Greece, by which the throne of that 
kingdom has become vacant, the Greek 
nation have expressed the strongest 
desire that Her Majesty’s son, Prince 
Alfred, should accept the Greek crown. 
This unsolicited and spontaneous mani- 
festation of good-will towards Her Ma- 
jesty and her family, and of a due ap- 
preciation of the benefits conferred by 
the principles and practice of the British 
constitution, could not fail to be highly 
gratifying, and has been deeply felt by 
Her Majesty. But the diplomatic en- 
gagements of Her Majesty’s Crown, to- 
gether with other weighty considera- 
tions, have prevented Her Majesty from 
yielding to this general wish of the 
Greek nation. 

“Her Majesty trusts, however, that 
the same principles of choice which led 
the Greek nation to direct their thoughts, 
in the first instance, towards His Royal 
Highness Prince Alfred, may guide them 
to the selection of a sovereign under 
whose sway the kingdom of Greece may 
enjoy the blessings of internal prosperity 
and of peaceful relations with other 
States; and if, in such a state of things, 
the Republic of the Seven Islands should 
declare a deliberate wish to be united to 
the kingdom of Greece, Her Majesty 
would be prepared to take such steps as 
may be necessary for a revision of the 
treaty of November, 1815, by which that 
Republic was reconstituted, and was 
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placed under the protection of the 
British Crown. 

“ Her Majesty’s relations with foreign 
Powers continue to be friendly and 
satisfactory. 

“Her Majesty has abstained from 
taking any step with a view to induce 
a cessation of the conflict between the 
contending parties inthe North American 
States, because it bas not yet seemed to 
Her Majesty that any such overtures 
could be attended with a probability of 
success. 

“Her Majesty has viewed with the 
deepest concern the desolating warfare 
which still rages in those regions; and 
she has witnessed with heartfelt grief 
the severe distress and suffering which 
that war has inflicted upon a large class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, but which 
have been borne by them with noble 
fortitude aud with exemplary resigna- 
tion. It is some consolation to Her Ma- 
jesty to be led to hope that this sutl-ring 
and this distress are rather diminishing 
than increasing, and that some revival of 
employment is beginning to take place 
in the manufacturing districts. 

“It has been most gratifying to Her 
Majesty to witness the abundant gene- 
rosity with which ull classes of her sub- 
jects, in all parts of her empire, have 
contributed to relieve the wants of their 
suffering fellow-countrymen ; aud the 
liberality with which Her Majesty’s 
colonial subjects have on this occasion 
given their aid bas proved that, although 
their dwelling-places are far away, their 
hearts are still warm with unabated af- 
fection for the land of their fathers. 

“The Relief Committees have super- 
intended with constant and laborious 
attention the distribution of the funds 
entrusted to their charge. 

“ Her Majesty commands us to infurm 
you that she has concluded with the 
King of the Belgians a treaty of com- 
merce and navigation, and a convention 
respecting joint-stock cou-panie:, That 
treaty and that convention will be laid 
before you. 

“Her Majesty has likewise given di- 
rections that there shall be laid befure 
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you papers relating to the affairs of Italy, 
of Greece, and of Denmark, and that 
papers shall also be laid before you re- 
lating to occurrences which have lately 
taken place in Japan. 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF 
Commons, 

“ Her Majesty has directed that the 
estimates for the ensuing year shall be 
laid before you. They have been pre- 
pared with a due regard to economy, 
and will provide for such reductions of 
expenditure as have appeared to be con- 
sistent with the proper efficiency of the 
public service. 


“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

“ We are commaniled by Her Majesty 
to inform you that notwithstanding the 
continuance of the civil war in North 
America, the general commerce of the 
country during the past year has not 
sensibly diminished. 

“The treaty of commerce which Her 
Majesty concluded with the Emperor of 
the French has already been productive 
of results highly advantageous to both 
the nations to which it applies; and the 
general state of the revenue, notwith- 
standing many unfavourable circum- 
stances, has not been unsatisfactory. 

“Her Majesty trusts that these re- 
sults way be taken as proofs that the 
productive resources of the country are 
unimpaired. 

“Tt has been gratifying to Her Ma- 
jesty to observe the spirit of order which 
happily prevails throughout her domi- 
nions, and which is so essential an ele- 
ment in the well-being and prosperity of 
nations. 

“Various mexsures of public useful- 
ness and improvement will be submitted 


‘for your consideration ;' and Her Majesty 


fervently prays that in all your delibera- 
tions the blessing of Almighty God may 
guide your counsels to the promotion of 
the weliare and happiness of her people.” 

The Addresses in reply gave rise to 
some debate in both Houses, but were 
eventually carried without amendment. 
The Lords’ Address. was moved by Earl 
Dudley, and seconded by the Earl of 
Granard ; and that of the Commons by 
the Hon. F. H. W. G. Calthorpe, and 
Mr. Bazley. 
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HIGH SHERIFFS FOR 1863. 


At the Court at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, the 3rd day of February, 1863. 
Present, the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 


SHERIFFS APPOINTED BY HzR MaJsesty IN COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1863. 


ENGLAND (excepting Cornwall and Lancashire.) 


Bedfordshire.— Benjamin Helps Stary, of 
Milton Ernest, Esq. 

Berkshire.—James Blyth, of Woolhampton 
House, near Newbury, Esq. 

Bucks.—Philips Cosby Lovett, of Liscombe 
House, Esq. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire. — 
Denzil Onslow, of Great Staughton, Esq. 

Cheshire.—Sir Charles Watkin Shakerley, of 
Somerford Park, Bart. 

Cumberland. — William Nicholson Hodson, 
of Newby Grange, Carlisle, Esq. 

Derbyshire.—Sir H. F. Every, of Egginton, 
Bart. 
Devonshire. — Sir George Stucley Stucley, 
of Hartland Abbey, Bideford, Bart. 

Dorsetshire. — George Whieldon, of Wyke 
Hall, Gillingham, Esq. 

Durham.—John Rd. Westgarth Hildyard, 
of Horsley, Esq. 

Essex.—George Palmer, of Nazing, Esq. 

Gloucestershire.— Philip William Skynner 
Miles, of King’s Weston, near Bristol, Esq. 

Herefordshire. — William Bridgman, of 
Weston-under-Penyard, near Ross, Esq. 

Hertfordshire.—Samuel Richard Block, of 
Greenhill-grove, Chipping Barnet, Esq. 

Kent.—Samuel Long, of Bromley-hill, Esq. 

Leicestershire. John Martin, of Whatton 
House, Esq. 

Lincoinshire.—George Charles Uppleby, of 
Barrow, Esq. 

Monmouthshire.—Henry Martyn Kennard, 
of Crumlin Hall, near Newport, Esq. 

Norfolk.—Joseph Stonehewer Scott Chad, 
of Thursford, Esq. 

Northamptonshire.—Geo. Ashby Ashby, of 
Naseby, Esq. 

Northumberland.—Watson Askew, of Pal- 
linsburn, Esq. 

Nottinghamshire.—John Henry Manners 
Sutton, of Kelham, Esq. 

Oxfordshire.—Thomas Taylor, of Aston 
House, Esq. 

Rutland.—The Hon. Henry Lewis Noel, of 
Exton Park. 

Shropshire.—Thomas Charlton Whitmore, 
of Apley Park, Esq. 

Somersetshire. — Geo. Treweeke Scobell, of 
Kingwell, Esq. 

County of Southampton.—Melville Portal, of 
Laverstoke House, Mitcheldever Station, Esq. 


Staffordshire. —'Thomas Bagnall, of West 
Bromwich, Esq. 

Suffolk. —John William Brooke, of Sibton 
Park, Esq. 

Surrey.— Lewis Lloyd, of Monk’s Orchard, 
near Croydon, Esq. 

Sussex.—John Charles Fletcher, of Dale 
Park, Arundel, Esq. 

Warwickshire.—Charles Marriott Caldecott, 
of Holbrook Grange, Rugby, Esq. 

Westmoreland.— William Wilson, of High 
Park, near Kendal, Esq. 

Wiltshire-—Thomas Fraser Grove, of Fern, 
Esq. 

Worcestershire. — Richard Hemming, of 
Bentley Manor, Bromsgrove, Esq. 

Yorkshire.— John Hope Barton, of Stapleton 
Park, near Pontefract, Esq. 


WALES. 

Anglesey.— Robert Lloyd Jones Parry, of 
Tregaian, Esq. 

Breconshire.—Thomas De Winton, of Cefn 
Cantreff, Esq. 

Cardiganshire.—Price Lewis, of Gwastod, 
near Lampeter, Esq. 

Carmarthenshire.—Isaac Horton, Ystrad, 


Carnarvonshire.—John Platt, of Bryn-y- 
neuodd, Esq. 

Denbighshire. — John Lloyd, of Rhagatt, 
Corwen, Esq. 

Flintshire.—Chas. Butler Clough, of Llwyn 
Offa, Esq. 

Glamorganshire.— John Popkin Traherne, 
of Coytrahene, Esq. 

Merionethshire.—Howel Morgan, of Hen- 
gwrtuchaf, Esq. 

Montgomeryshire.—John Dugdale, of Llwyn, 
Esq. 

Pembrokeshire.—William Rees, of Scoveston, 
Esq. 

Radnorshire.—Henry Thomas, of Pencerrig, 
Esq. 


LANCASHIRE AND CORNWALL. 

Duchy of Lancaster, Feb. 6.—Sir William 
Brown, bart., of Richmond-hill, Sheriff of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster. 

Duchy of Cornwall Office, Buckingham-gate, 
Feb. 6.—William Coulson, esq., of Kenegie, 
Penzance, Sheriff of the County of Cornwall. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
; appeared. 





BuexineHam Patace, Fes. 16. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
been pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments in his household :— 

To be Hon. Chaplains,—The Rev. Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Canon of ChristChurech, 
Oxford; the Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A.; 
the Rev. Henry Mildred Birch, M.A. ; and the 
Rev. Charles Feral Tarver, M.A. 

To be Physicians in Ordinary,—Wm. Jenner, 
esq., M.D., and Edward Sieveking, esq., M.D. 

To be Surgeons in Ordinary,—James Paget, 
esq., and George Pollock, esq. 

To be Surgeon Extraordinary,—John Minter, 
esq-, R.N., M.D., F.R.C.S, 

To be Surgeon-Dentist,—E. Saunders, esq. 

To be Hon. Physicians,—T. King Chambers, 
esq., M.D.; Henry Wentworth Acland, esq., 
M.D. ; and Alex. Armstrong, esq., M.D., R.N. 

BuckIncHAM Patacz, Fes. 21, 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
been pleased to appoint Claudius F. Du Pas- 
quier, esq., F.R.C.S., M.S.A., to be Surgeon 
Apothecary to his Household. 


EccLEsIastTIcaL. 

Jan. 30. Congé d’elire to the Dean and 
Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Bristol, 
empowering them to elect a Bishop of the See 
of Gloucester and Bristol, the same being void 
by the translation of the Most Rev. Father in 
God Dr. William Thomson, late Bishop thereof, 
to the Cathedral and Metropolitical See of 
York. The Rev. Charles John Ellicott, D.D., 
now Dean of the Cathedral Church of Exeter, 
recommended to be by them elected Bishop of 
the said See of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Crvit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

Jan. 30. The Right Hon. Philip Henry, 
Earl Stanhope ; the Right Hon. Chas. Stewart, 
Viscount Hardinge; Francis Charteris, esq., 
(commonly called Lord Elcho) ; the Right Hon. 
Sir Edmund Walker Head, bart., K.C.B. ; Wm. 
Stirling, esq.; Henry Danby Seymour, esq. ; 
and Henry Reeve, esq., to be H.M.’s Com- 
missioners to inquire into the present position 
of the Royal Academy in relation to the Fine 
Arts, and into the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which it occupies a portion of the 
National Gallery, and to suggest such mea- 
sures as may be required to render it more 
useful in promoting art and in improving and 
developing public taste. 

Ronald Ferguson Thomson, now Oriental 
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Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at the Court of 
Persia, to be Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at 
that Court. 

William John Dickson, esq., now a Second 
Secretary in H.M.’s Diplomatic Service, em- 
ployed in H.M.’s Legation at the Court of 
Persia, to be Oriental Secretary to H.M.’s Le- 
gation at that Court. 

Charles Royes, esq., to be a member of the 
Legislative Council of the Island of Jamaica. 

Henry Colley Grattan, esq., to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Teneriffe. 

M. Cesare Augusto Marani approved of 
as Consul at Dublin for H.M. the King of 
Italy; and M. Timoteo O’Brien as Consul at 
Dublin for the Argentine Republic. 

Feb.3. Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, knt., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of 
the United Kingdom, and Director of the 
Royal School of Mines and Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, to be an Ordinary Member of 
the Civil Division of the Second Class, or 
Knights Commanders, of the Most Hon. Order 
of the Bath. 

Feb. 6. His Grace William, Archbishop of 
York, and Sir Andrew Buchanan, K.C.B., 
H.M.’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to H.M.the King of Prussia, being 
sworn of H.M.’s Most Hon. Privy Council, 
took their places at the Board accordingly, 
Feb. 3. 

Alick John Fraser, esq. (having the local 
rank of Colonel while employed on a special 
mission in Syria as the British Member of the 
late European Commission in that country) 
to be an Ordinary Member of the Civil Divi- 
sion of the Third Class, or Companions, of the 
Most Hon. Order of the Bath. 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Hardinge, late of the Rifle 
Brigade, one of H.M.’s Hon. Corps of Gentle- 
men-at-Arms, vice Maj. J. T. Craster, resigned. 

George Stovin Venables, esq., of the Inner 
Temple, to be one of H.M.’s Counsel learned 
in the Law. 

Henry Du Pré Labouchere, esq., now a Third 
Secretary, to be a Second Secretary in H.M.’s 
Diplomatic Service. 

Geo. D. Harris, esq., and Timothy Darling, 
esq., to be Members of the Executive Council 
of the Bahama Islands. 

Feb. 10. Caroline Augusta, Dowager Countess 
of Mount Edgcumbe, now Extra Lady of the 
Bedchamber to Her Majesty, to be one of the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber in ordinary to Her 
Majesty, in the room of Maria Anne, Lady 
Macdonald, resigned. 


¥y 
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Brevet-Col. Stephen John Hill, C.B. (now 
Capt.-Gen. and Governor-in-Chief in and over 
the colony of Sierra Leone), to be Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief in and over the Islands 
of Antigua, Montserrat, St. Christopher, Nevis, 
the Virgin Islands, St. Dominica, and their 
dependencies. 

Richard Pine, esq., to be Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over H.M.’s forts 
and settlements on the Gold Coast and their 
dependencies, 

Henry Francis Howard, esq., H.M.’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the Court of Hanover; Augustus Berkeley 
Paget, esq., H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Den- 
mark; and Edward Thornton, esq., H.M.’s 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Argentine Re- 
public, to be Ordinary Members of the Civil 
Division of the Third Class, or Companions of 
the Most Hon. Order of the Bath. 

Mr. W. Roberts approved of as Vice-Consul 
at Weymouth for H.M. the King of the 
Belgians, 

Feb. 13. Mr. Lewis T. Imossi approved of as 
Consul at Gibraltar for the Argentine Republic. 

Feb. 17. 10th Regiment of Foot.—Major- 
Gen. Sir Sydney John Cotton, K.C.B., to be 
Col., vice Lieut.-Gen. Thomas Burke, deceased. 

Henry Brougham Loch, esq., C.B., to be 
Lieut.-Governor of the Isle of Man, in the 
room of Francis Pigott Stainsby Conant, esq., 
deceased. 

Edward Hyde Hewett, esq., to be H.M.’s 
Vice-Consul at Loanda. 

Feb. 20. William Kirkwood, esq., M.D., to 
be a Member of the Executive Council of the 
Bahama Islands. 

Charles William Dieseldorff, esq., to be a 
Member of the Executive Council of the Colony 
of British Guiana. 

Watson Vredenburg, esq. (now Arbitrator 
on the part of Her Majesty in the Mixed 
British and Portuguese Commission established 
at the city of Loanda, under the treaty con- 
cluded at Lisbon, on the 3rd July, 1842, be- 
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tween Great Britain and Portugal, for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade), to be Commissioner 
on the part of Her Majesty in the said Mixed 
Commission. 

Don Miguel Jordan y Llorens approved of 
as Consul at Liverpool for H.M. the Queen 
of Spain. 

Feb. 24. William James Maxwell, esq., to be 
Collector of Customs for H.M.’s Settlement of 
Lagos. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Feb. 10. Borough of Reigate.—Granville 
Wm. Gresham Leveson Gower, of Titsey-park, 
Surrey, in the room of the Hon. Wm. John 
Monson, now Lord Monson, summoned to the 
House of Peers. 

Feb. 13. Borough of Devonport.—William 
Ferrand, of St. Ives, Yorkshire, in the room of 
Rear-Adm. Sir Michael Seymour, G.C.B., who 
has accepted the office of Steward or Bailiff of 
H.M.’s Chiltern Hundreds. 

Borough of Cambridge.—Fras. Sharp Powell, 
esq., in the room of Andrew Steuart, esq., who 
has accepted the office of Steward or Bailiff of 
H.M.’s Manor of Hempholme. 

Feb.17. County of Cambridge.—Geo. John 
Manners, esq. (commonly called Lord George 
John Manners), in the room of Edward Ball, 
esq., who has aecepted the office of Steward or 
Bailiff of H.M.’s Chiltern Hundreds. 

Feb. 20. County of Somerset, Western Divi- 
sion.—William Henry Powell Gore Langton, 
esq., of Hatch Beauchamp, in the said county, 
in the room of Charles Aaron Moody, esq., who 
has accepted the office of Steward or Bailiff of 
H.M.’s Manor of Northstead. 

Borough of Devizes.—The Hon. William 
Wells Addington, esq., of Up Ottery Manor, 
Devon, in the room of John Neilson Glad- 
stone, esq., deceased. 

Feb. 24, City of Chichester.—John Abel 
Smith, esq., of Belgrave-sq., Middlesex, in 
the room of Humphrey William Freeland, 
esq., who has accepted the office of Steward of 
H.M.’s Manor of Hempholme. 





BIRTHS. 


Oct. 11, 1862. At Berhampore, Bengal, the 
wife of Capt. Lowther, late second in command 
Ist Assam Rifles, Debrooghur, a son. 

Nov. 18. At East London, Cape Colony, the 
wife of Capt. Montagu Barton, 85th King’s 
Light Infantry, a dau. 

Dec. 2. At Meean Meer, Punjab, the wife of 
Hi. B. Hassard, esq., Surgeon Ist Battalion 
19th Regt., a son. 

Dec. 3. At Mhow, the wife of Major J. H. 
Champion, Bombay Staff Corps, Assistant-Adj.- 
Gen. Mhow Division of the Army, a dau. 

Dec. 6. At Umballa, the wife of R. B. 
Chichester, esq., Capt. 81st Regt., a son. 


Dec, 10. At Bangalore, the wife of Major 
Lionel Bridge, 3rd Royal Horse Brigade, a dau. 

Dec. 18. At Seetapore, Oude, the wife of 
Major Jordan, H.M.’s 34th Regt., a son. 

Dec. 24. At Sattara, Bombay, the wife of 
Capt. Alex. Wallis, H.M.’s 83rd Regt., a son. 

Dec. 26. At Mhow, Bombay, the wife of 
Capt. Russell Stevenson, R.A., a son. 

At Madras, the wife of Col. Hubert Marshall, 
Military Secretary to Government, a dau. 

Dec, 28. At Gwalior, the wife of Captain 
Bayly, H.M.’s 54th Regt., a son. 

Dec. 31. At Calcutta, the wife of Capt. 
Courtenay Scott, Bengal Staff Corps, a son. 
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Jan. 6, 1863. At Bangalore, the wife of 
Capt. Gunning Campbell, R.H.A., a son. 

At the See-house, Montreal, C.E., the wife of 
Francfts Drummond Fulford, esq., a son. 

At Fort William, Calcutta, the wife of Capt. 
Edward Tierney, R.A., a dau. 

At Mercara, India, the wife of J. G. Mar- 
shall, esq., R.A., a son. 

Jan. 8. At Rutnagherry, Bombay, the wife 
of George W. R. Campbell, esq., Commandant 
Rutnagherry Rangers, a dau. 

Jan. 10. At Montreal, the wife of Capt. the 
Hon. Norman Leslie Melville, lst Battalion 
Grenadier Guards, a dau. 

Jan. 18. At Agra, the wife of Brigade- 
Major Henry Finch, a son. 

Jan, 22. At Kilmorie, Torquay, the wife of 
the Rev. F. A. Savile, a son. 

Jan. 28. At Burlingham-house, Norfolk, 
the wife of Capt. Harry Marshall, 9th Royal 
Lancers, a son. 

At Gaywood Rectory, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. R. W. Pearse, ason. 

Jan, 24. At Westbourne-terrace, the wife of 
Francis Morgan Nichols, esq., a dau. 

At Over-hall, Guestingthorpe, the wife of the 
Rev. H. D. E. Bull, Rector of Borley, a son, 

At Wiesbaden, the wife of the Rev. James G. 
Brine, British Chaplain, a dau. 

At Hampton, Middlesex, the wife of Major 
Toone, a son. 

At St. Mary’s Parsonage, Lambeth, the wife 
of the Rev. R. Gregory, a dau. 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, the wife of Cecil F. 
Holmes, esq., a son. 

Jan, 25. At Denbies, Dorking, the wife of 
George Cubitt, esq., M.P., a dau. 

In the Cathedral Precincts, Norwich, the 
wife of the Rev. Godfrey H. Arkwright, of 

Sutton Scarsdale, a dau. 

At Bristol, the wife of Francis Lawford, esq., 
late 9th Regt. Madras Infantry, a dau. 

At Marystowe, near Torquay, Devon, the 
wife of Frederick C. Shells, esq., late Capt. 11th 
Hussars, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. H. Nicholls, M.A., The 
Vicarage, Madehurst, Arundel, a dau. 

At Over-Wallop Rectory, Hants., the wife of 
the Rev. Henry Fellowes, a dau. 

At Sheerness, the wife of Lieut. E. Barkley, 
H.M.S. “Cumberland,” a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. R. Arrowsmith, Wals- 
grave Vicarage, near Coventry, a dau. 

At Fernside, Tunbridge Wells, the wife of 
J. Rycroft Best, esq., H.M.’s Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, a son. 

Jan. 26. At Criccieth, Caernarvon, the wife 
of Sir Edward Poore, bart., a son. 

In Harley-st., the wife of M. P. Macqueen, 
esq., late Capt. 91st Regt., a son. 

At Melbury-terr., Harewood-sq., the wife 
of the Rev, Robert Rutland, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. J. Acton Butt, Arlesey, 
Beds., a son. 

At Shopwyke, near Chichester, the wife of 
Capt. Frank P. Matthews, Adjut. Ist Batt. 
Sussex Rifle Volunteers, a son. 
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Jan. 27. At Eggesford-house, the Countess 
of Portsmouth, a dau. 

Lady Bedingfield, a dau. 

At Crewkerne, Somersetshire, the wife of 
the Rev. J. S. Stubbs, a dau. 

At Limerick, the wife of Augustus Vivian, 
esq., 3rd (the Buffs) Regt., a son. 

At Northaw Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
G. B. Lewis, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Windsor, the wife of the 
Rev. H. J. Ellison, a son. 

Jan. 28. AtShirburn Castle, the Countess 
of Macclesfield, a dau. 

At Aldershott, the wife of Major G. F. Berry, 
24th Regt., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Wootton, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. W. J. Wylie, a dau. 

Jan. 29. At Brampton Ash Rectory, the 
Hon. Mrs. Sidney Smith, a dau. 

At the Elms, Southampton, Lady Cloeté, 
a son. 

At Pendleton, Manchester, the wife of Col. 
Clement A. Edwards, C.B., 49th Regt., a son. 

In Cleveland-gardens, Hyde-pk., the wife 
of Francis St. John Balguy, esq., a son. 

At Sutton-house, Holderness, Yorkshire, the 
wife of G. W. M. Liddell, esq., a dau. 

At York-Town, the wife of Capt. Mainwaring, 
R.A., a son. 

At Damascus, the wife of Edward Thomas 
Rogers, esq., H.M.’s Consul, a son. 

Jan. 30. The wife of William Vernon Har- 
court, esq., a son. 

At New Milford, Pembroke Dock, the wife 
of E. A. Macy, esq., Lieut. Royal Marines Light 
Infantry, a son. 

Jan. 31. At Brighton, the wife of Uvedale 
Corbett, jun., esq., a son. 

At Amwellbury, Herts., the wife of the Rev. 
D. Barclay Bevan, a dau. 

At Greenwich, the wife of the Rev. R. Paley 
Hart, a son. 

At Millbrook, near Southampton, the wife . 
of Capt. C. 8. Jessop, 2nd European Regt., 
a dau. 

Feb.1. In Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., the wife 
of R. Myddelton Biddulph, esq., of the Ist 
Life Guards, a son. 

At Bushy-hall, Cleveland, Yorkshire, the 
wife of George Marwood, esq., @ son. 

At Osidge, Southgate, the wife of Arthur 
Bosanquet, esq., Bombay Civil Service, a son. 

At Southwell, Notts., the wife of Captain 
Sherlock, late 74th Highlanders, a dau. 

Feb. 2. At Woodlands, near Bagshot, the 
Lady Eleanor Cavendish, a son. 

The wife of Tuomas Gee, esq., of Hanley 
Castle, a son. c 

At Homerton Parsonage, Middlesex, the 
wife of the Rev. John Godding, a dau, 

The wife of Charles H. Morris, esq., of 
Loddington-hall, Leicestershire, a dau., pre= 
maturely. 

At Easton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Wm. Watson Wood, a dau. 

Feb. 3. At Waldon-hoase, Cheltenham, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col, J. G. Gaitskell, a son. 
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At Burton Latimer, Northants., the wife of 
the Rev. Francis B. Newman, a dau. 

At Horton, Northumberland, the wife of 
Matthew T. Culley, esq., a dau. 

Feb.4. At Florence, the wife of the Rev. 
J. D. Ridout, Vicar of Bourn, Cambridgeshire, 
a dau. 

In Devonshire-terr., Hyde-pk., the wife of 
James Douglas Robinson, esq., H.M.’s Indian 
Civil Service, a son. 

At Balderstone Grange, Lancashire, the wife 
of the Rev. R, Atherton Rawstorne, a dau. 

Feb. 5. At Barton-fields, Canterbury, the 
wife of the Rev. C, A, Fowler, a dau. 

In Kensington-sq., the wife of the Rev. Jas. 
Thomson, of Christ’s Hospital, a son. 

Feb. 6. At Filey, Yorkshire, the wife of 
Capt. Horsley, M.L.C., a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of the Rev. Fredk. Carroll, 
a dau. 

At Farley, Cheadle, the wife of Stanford 
Pipe Wolferstan, esq., a son. 

At Sprivers, Horsmonden, the wife of the 
Rev. G. Faithfull, a dau. 

Feb. 7. At the residence of her father, 
Eastbury Manor-house, Compton, Guildford, 
Surrey, the wife of Col. Elrington, Rifle Brigade, 
a dau. 

At Arno’s-grove, Southgate, the wife of Capt. 
Bradshaw, R.N., H.M.S. “ Severn,” a son. 

At North Runcton Rectory, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Hay Gurney, adau. 

Feb. 8. At Deane Vicarage, Lancashire, the 
wife of the Rev. F. H. Thicknesse, a dau. 

The wife of Capt. George F. Day, V.C., 
R.N., a dau. 

At Ramsgate, the wife of the Rev. John Gil- 
more, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Church, 
Ramsgate, a dau. 

At Lyme Regis, the wife of Commander IItid 
Nicholl, R.N., a dau, 

At Runham Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Gillett, a son. 

Feb. 9. At Hastings, the wife of Lieut.-Col, 
R. Smyth, a son. 

At Lake-house, Wilts., the wife of the Rev. 
E. Duke, a son. 

At Grovehurst, Pembury, Kent, the wife of 
H. G. W. Sperling, esq., a son, 

At Holton, Oxfordshire, Mrs. William Earle 
Tyndale, a son, 

At Wye, Kent, the wife of the Rev. Francis 
E. Tuke, a son. 

At Clapton, the wife of the Rev. Edwards 
Comerford Hawkins, a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of Professor Stokes, 
a son. 

Feb.10. At Cambgidge, the wife of the Rev. 
James Pulling, D.D., Master of Corpus Christi 
College, a dau. 

At Myross-wood, co. Cork, the wife of John 
H. Townshend, esq., a son. 

At Upwell St. Peter’s, the wife of the Rev. 
George Metcalfe, Rector of Christchurch, Up- 
well, a dau. 

At Paignton, the wife of Capt. White, Bom- 
bay Engineers, a dau, 
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Feb. 11, In Chesham-pl., Lady Augusta 
Fremantle, a son. 

At Rutland-gate, the wife of Sir Stuart Alex. 
Donaldson, a son. 

At Shenton-hall, the wife of Maj. Wollaston, 
a dau. 

At Redford-lodge, Moy, Tyrone, the wife of 
Capt. R. B. Crawford, R.N., a son. 

At Walmer, the wife of Major Rickman, 
6th Depot Battalion, a dau, 

Feb, 12. At the Vicarage, Corbridge, North- 
umberland, the wife of the Rev. Fred. Gipps, 
a son. 

Feb. 13. At West Harding Rectory, Nor- 
folk, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. John Har- 
bord, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. John Or- 
mond, Vicar of Great Kimble, Bucks., a son. 

In Avenue-rd., Regent’s-pk., the wife of the 
Rev. Edward H. Nelson, a dau. 

At Warblington Rectory, Hants., the wife 
of Capt. W. B. Fellowes, 3rd Madras Cavalry, 
a dau. 

At Leyton, Essex, the wife of Ed. Master- 
man, a dau. 

At St. Aidan’s, Ferns, the wife of Capt. Ir- 
vine, late 16th Lancers, a dau. 

At Cambridge, the wife of Capt. Kemp, 18th 
(Royal Irish) Regt., a son. 

In Victoria-pk.-road, London, the wife of 
Rev. George W. Mackenzie, a dau, 

Feb. 14. At Leyton, the wife of Roger Cun- 
liffe, jun., a dau. 

At Chiselhurst, the wife of John Lubbock, 
esq., a dau. 

At Thrumpton, Notts., the wife of the Rev. 
J. Cartwright Jones, a son. 

At Quivey Parsonage, Belturbet, Ireland, the 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Gloster, a son. 

At Cannes, Mrs. Ferguson, of Raith, a dau. 

At Lesbury-house, Northumberland, the wife 
of John Craster, esq., a son. 

Feb. 15. In Carlton-house-terr., the Hon. 
Mrs. John R. Feilden, a son. 

At Brecon, the Hon, Mrs. Henry Gore 
Lindsay, a son, 

At the Close, Salisbury, the wife of the Hon. 
Henry Bligh, a dau. 

At Rothley Temple, the wife of Major Dyson, 
a son. 

In Upper Harley-st., the wife of Coutts 
Trotter, esq., a dau. 

Feb. 16. At Clarendon-pk., Lady Hervey 
Bathurst, a dau. 

At Berkeley Castle, the Lady Gifford, a dau, 

At Stoke, Devonport, the wife of Major 
Charles M. Foster, 32nd Light Infantry, a dau. 

At Dawlish, the wife of Rear-Adm. Thomas 
Henderson, a son. 

Feb. 17. The Hon. Mrs. Augustus Byron, 
a son, prematurely. 

At Fulham, the wife of the Rev. Arthur 8S. 
Latter, a son. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. the Hon. C. C, 
Chetwynd, 10th Regt., a son. 

Feb. 18. In Lowndes-st., the wife of Major- 
Gen. Newton, a son, 
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At Pen-y-pound-house, Abergavenny, the 
wife of Maj. Wickham, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Rendham, Suffolk, the wife 
of the Rev. Charles Harwick Marriott, a son. 

Feb. 19. At Whitkirk, the Hon. Mrs. Edw. 
Waud, a dau. 

At Sheerness, the wife of Col. Nedham, R.A., 
a dau. 

At Maidenhead, the wife of the Rev. John 
Macfarlane, B.A., a son. 
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The wife of the Rev. J. T. Jeffcock, Incum- 
bent of St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, a dau. 

At Kingston-on-Thames, Mrs. Herbert So- 
merset H. Cornewall, a son and heir, 

Feb. 20. The Hon, Mrs, Irby, The Grange, 
Taplow, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. John 
Edward Waldy, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Wm. Stephens, Vicar 
of Wednesfield, Staffordshire, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 20, 1862. At Auckland, New Zealand, 
Edward William Saunders, esq., Capt. 14th 
Regt., to Eliza Marianne, second dau. of the 
late Edward Von Dadelzen, esq. 

Nov. 19. At Dunedin, Francis John, fourth 
son of the late Baron Alderson, to Jane Irvine, 
third dau. of Dr. Black, M.D., of Melbourne. 

Nov. 22. At the Cathedral Church, Cape- 
town, Wilhelm Heinrich Immanuel Bleek, 
Ph.D., of Capetown, to Jemima Charlotte, 
third dau. of the Rev. W. H. C. Lloyd, of 
D’Urban, Natal. 

Dec. 2. At Malacca, D. V. Shortland, esq., 
Lieut. R.A., to Jessie Charlotte, youngest dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Evans, Madras Army. 

Dec. 4. At Halfway Tree Church (parish 
church of St. Andrew’s, Jamaica), George Lee 
Chandler, esq., Capt. R.A., to Alice Maria 
Elizabeth, only dau. of the Rev. Wm. Mayhew, 
Rector of St. Andrew’s. 

Dec. 5. At Bareilly, Seaburne May Moens, 
esq., B.A., Bengal Civil Service, to Emma 
Monteith, dau. of Lieut.-Col. G. M. Hill, Ac- 
countant-Gen. for Bengal. 

Dec. 9. At Saugor, N.W. Provinces, Ennis 
Richard Henry Twyford, Madras Staff Corps, 
third son of Samuel Twyford, esq., late of 
Trotton, Sussex, to Constance Margaret, fifth 
dau. of the late Thomas Ferguson, esq., of 
Grenville, co. Down. 

Dec.15. At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
Henry George Thomson, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 
lst Royals, to Matilda Hoare, second dau. of 
the late Capt. John Wilson, R.N., and grand 
dau. of the-late Adm. Sir Wm. Fahie, K.C.B. 

Dec. 16. At Agra, N.W.P., the Rev. Dormer 
Fynes Clinton, M.A., Assistant Chaplain of 
Agra, to Mary, eldest surviving dau. of Major 
J.M. Hewson, Paymaster 35th Royal Sussex 
Regiment. 

At St. John’s Cathedral, Hongkong, Phineas 
Ryrie, esq., to Edith Anne Mary, third dau. of 
F, H. A. Forth, esq., Colonial Treasurer, Hong- 
kong, late Capt. Royal North British Fusiliers. 

Dec. 17. At Cuddalore, William Edward 
Wright, esq., Deputy Collector and Magistrate, 
South Arcot District, second son of Col. George 
Wright, Madras Retired List, to Mary Eliza, 
second dau. of the Rev. A. F. Cemmerer. 

Dec. 30. At Calcutta, the Rev. R. Reynolds 


Winter, M.A., of Delhi, son of T. B. Winter, 
esq., of Brighton, to Priscilla, dau. of the Rev. 
Timothy Sandys, of Calcutta. 

Jan. 1, 1863. At Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
Henry James Mills, esq., to Margaret Ann, 
widow of Alexander Currie, esq., and second 
dau. of the late Hon. Henry C. Maclean, of 
Tortola. 

Jan. 3. At Morar, Gwalior, Lieut. George 
Bowen Cassan Simpson, 14th Bengal Cavalry, 
eldest surviving son of the late Gen. E. Cassan 
Simpson, to Mary Stuart, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Henry John Urquhart, M.A. 

At the Cathedral, Bombay, Edward Paken- 
ham Repton, esq., eldest son of the late Edward 
E. H. Repton, Bengal Civil Service, to Maria 
Georgina, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Stephen 
J. Stevens, C.B., Royal Artillery Depét, Warley. 

Jan. 8. At New York, Capt. G. Granville 
Richardson, son of Thomas Richardson, esq., 
J.P., St. Alban’s, to Adelaide Coppinger, second 
dau. of Sir John Murray. 

Jan.17. At St. Pancras, George E. Graham 
Foster Pigott, esq., 60th Royal Rifles, only son 
of Robert H. Graham Foster Pigott, esq., of 
Cambridge-terr., Regent’s-pk., to Mary Anne 
Blanche, only dau. of the late Thomas Butts, 
esq., of Chester-terr., Regent’s-pk. 

Jan. 20. At Saundby, near Gainsborough, 
Christopher Tatchell Winter, esq., of Clifton, 
son of the late Rev. Christopher Winter, B.A., 
H.E.I.C.S., to Caroline Letitia, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. F. W. Taylor. 

At Walton-on-the-Hill, Albert Henry Oz- 
zard, esq., Royal Marines (Light Infantry), to 
Anne Jane, youngest dau. of the late Robert 
Tronson, esq., R.N., of Liverpool. 

At Lamerton, Charles Henry, younger son 
of the late William Lethbridge, esq., of Kil- 
worthy, to Margaret Jane, eldest dau. of T. 
Chubb, esq., of Pitsland, Tavistock. 

Jan. 21. At Basildon, Berks., the Rev. 
Henry Willmott, M.A., Rector of Kirkley, 
Lowestoft, to Anna Maria, eldest dau.—and, 
at the same time and place, Percival Askley 
Brown, Major 102nd Regt. Royal Madras Fu- 
siliers, eldest son of Percival Brown, Col. (h.p.) 
62nd Regt., to Catherine, youngest dau.—of the 
Rev. William Sykes, M.A., of the Grotto, Ba- 
sildon, Berks. 
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At Alverstoke, Hants., the Rev. William 
Duke, M.A., of St. Vigean’s, Forfarshire, to 
Annie, only dau. of Dr. Leonard, Deputy-In- 
spector-Gen. of Hospitals and Fleets, Royal 
Naval Hospital, Haslar. 

Jan. 22. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the 
Hon. Algernon Fulke Egerton, M.P. for South 
Lancashire, and third son of the first Earl of 
Ellesmere, to Alice Louisa, eldest dau. of Lord 
George Cavendish. 

At Childwall, Alexander Entwisle, eldest 
son of Sir Alexander Ramsay, bart., of Bal- 
main, to Octavia, youngest dau. of Thomas 
Haigh, esq., Elm-hall, near Liverpool. 

At South Hackney, George Beard, esq., of 
Long Ditton, Surrey, to Elizabeth Mary, only 
dau. of Geo. Richd. Wales, esq., of Cassland- 
house, South Hackney. 

At the Abbey Church, Bath, Major Delafosse, 
of H.M.’s 10lst Royal Bengal Fusiliers, to 
Helen Scott, third dau. of Lieut.-Col. Fraser, 
late of the Bombay Army. 

At St. Martin’s, Worcester, Geo. Gifford 
Dineley, esq., B.A., only son of the late Rev. 
Francis P. G. Dineley, M.A., to Mary Eliza- 
beth, second dau.—and at the same time and 
place, Wm. Rose, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Wm. Holden, M.A., of Worcester, to Henrietta 
Susanna, eldest dau.—of Chas. Pidcock, esq., 
of Rose-bank, near Worcester. 

At Millbrook, near Southampton, William 
Archer, only son of William Stride, esq., Red- 
bridge, to Augusta Sophia, youngest surviving 
dau. of John Savell Keatley, esq., Capt. R.N., 
Millbrook. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Robert Evered 
Haymes, of Stanwick, Northamptonshire, 
eldest son of Arthur Haymes, esq., of Lea- 
mington Spa, and of Great Glenn, Leicester- 
shire, to Harriet Elizabeth, only dau. of the 
late Rev. C. J. Penny, Incumbent of Bubben- 
hall and Hunningham, Warwickshire. 

At Christ Church, North Brixton, James 
Huggard Jackson, esq., Paymaster R.N., to 
Victoria Georgina, youngest dau. of James 
Chimmo, esq., Paymaster R.N. 

At St. Mary Magdalen, Hastings, the Rev. 
Kenyon Homfray, I bent of Liangoven, 
near Monmouth, to Elizabeth Ann, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. J. Endell Tyler, Rector of St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields, and Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul’s. 

At Nether Stowey, Robt. Campbell Chanter, 
esq., of Bideford, to Marianne Lucy, young 
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Sophia Margaret Ebsworth, eldest dau. of 


Michael Williams, esq., Bangor. 

At Cheadle, the Rev. Charles Bruce Ward, 
Curate of Oakamoor, to Maria, second dau. of 
J. M. Blagg, esq., of Rose-hill, Cheadle, Staf- 
fordshire. 

At West Hackney, the Very Rev. James 
Smith, late Dean of Moray and Ross, to Eliza- 
beth Taylor, youngest dau. of James Denton, 
esq., of Rectory-pl., Stoke Newington. 

Jan. 23. At Athenry, Richard Hastings 
Frith, esq., C.E., M.R.1.A., of Leinster-rd., co. 
Dublin, to Lavinia, dau. of the late Peter Lam- 
bert, esq., J.P., of Castle Ellen, co. Galway. 

Jan. 24, At Skendleby, the Rev. F. H. Swan, 
elder son of the Rev. F. Swan, of Sausthorpe, 
Prebendary of Lincoln, to Emily Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late William Clark, esq., of Belford- 
hall, Northumberland, and of the late Lady 
Brackenbury, of Skendleby-hall, Lincolnshire. 

At Stonehouse, Devon, Thos. Harvey Royse, 
Lieut. R.N., eldest son of Capt. Royse, R.N. 
of Walmer, Kent, to Georgiana, dau. of the 
late Capt. R. E. Boardman, H.E.I.C.S. 

Jan. 2%. At Cheltenham, Edward Meurant, 
esq., Capt. 83rd Regt., to Elizabeth, only dau. 
of the late Col. Magenis, 87th Royal Irish 
Fusiliers. 

Jan. 27. At St. Jude’s, Southsea, Maj.-Gen. 
Graham, C.B., to Jane, widow of Rear-Adm. 
Blight, and dau. of the late Robt. Lowcay, esq. 

At Burntisland, Fifeshire, Col. Fitzmayer} 
C.B., commanding the Royal Artillery in Ire- 
land, to Lucy, eldest dau. of C. K. Sivewright, 
esq., Burntisland. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Alfred G. 
D. Pocock, 4th South Middlesex Militia (late 
22nd Regt.), third son of Sir Geo. Ed. Pocock, 
bart., of the Priory, Christchurch, Hants., to 
Mary, dau. of the late Charles Culverhouse, 


esq. 

At Painswick, E. Tanner, esq., of Amesbury, 
Wilts., to Jemima, fourth dau. of Robt. Tanner, 
esq., of Castle Godwyn, Painswick, Gloucester- 
shire. 

At St. Mary Magdalene, Lincoln, M. Alger- 

non Chaldecott, esq., R.A., son of Wm, Chalde- 
cott, esq., of the Holmwood, Dorking, Surrey, 
to Mary Elizabeth, elder dau. of the late Thos. 
Winn, jun., esq., of Lincoln. 
* At Stoke Damerel, Devon, Edwin Lywood, 
esq., of Middle-Week, near Andover, to Har- 
riet Adeleine, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
Shapcote, R.N., of Stoke Damerel. 





dau. of the late Col. J. L. Earle, Bengal Army, 
and widow of John Hamilton, esq., C.E. 

At St. George’s, Dublin, Geo. Wilmot, esq., 
of the Mount, Shoreham, near Sevenoaks, 
to Victoria, dau. of the late Walter Hussey de 
Burgh, esq., of Donore-house, co. Kildare, and 
Caellenor, North Wales. 

At Burton by Lincoln, the Rev. John Fernie, 
Incumbent of St. John’s, King’s Lynn, to Mary 
Metcalfe, eldest dau. of the Rev. Edmund 
Roberts Larken, Rector of Burton. 

- At Bangor Cathedral, the Rev. John Jones, 
B.D., Rector of Cilypebill, Glamorganshire, to 


At Loxbere, Devon, the Rev. R. B. Girdle- 
stone, M.A., Curate of Wordsley, Staffordshire, 
to Maude Janet, youngest dau. of the Rev. J. 
Richey, Rector of Loxbere. 

At Hollington, Edward John, second son of 
E. W. Whistler, esq., of Ersham-lodge, Hails- 
ham, to Mary Sykes, only child of the late 
Rev. Henry Cooper, B.D., Vicar of Rye. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, John Swan, 
esq., of the Close, Lincoln, to Emily, only dau. 
of J. K. Keyworth, esq., late of Chelford, 
Cheshire. 

Jan, 28, At St. Mary’s-of-the-Angels, Bays- 
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water, William Comer Petheram, esq., of 
King’s Bench-walk, Temple, and Pinhoe, 
Devon, to Isabella Christine, youngest child 
and only dau. of the late Sir Wm. Congreve, 
bart., and Dame Isabella Charlotte Congreve, 
now Whiting. 

At Edinburgh, James Burn, Capt. Bengal 
Staff Corps, and Resident Councillor of Ma- 
lacca, to Jessie Mills, only dau. of the late 
Eagle Henderson, esq., Edinburgh. 

At Beckenham, Kent, Algernon Augustine 
De Lille, elder son of Augustine Strickland, 
esq., of Oaklands, Devon, to Charlotte Anne, 
younger dau. of P. R. Hoare, esq., of Lus- 
combe, in the same county. 

At Ackworth, Arthur Pemberton, younger 
son of the late Rev. Henry Gylby Lonsdale, to 
Frances Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Daniel Neil- 
son, esq., of Hundhill-hall, near Pontefract, 
Yorkshire. 

Jan, 29. At Silkstone, near Barnsley, Lieut. 
H. F. Cleveland, R.N., to Annie, second dau, 
of the Rev. John Walton, Vicar of Silkstone. 

At Ewelme, Oxon., the Rev. Thomas Peters, 
B.A., St. Thomas’, Stamford-hill, Middlesex, 
to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of Edward Rudge, 
esq., of Ewelme. 

At Leamington, Capt. John Woodcock, Ma- 
dras Staff Corps, to Joanna Margaret, youngest 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Tweedie, Madras Army. 

At Trinity Church, Tunbridge Wells, Wil- 
liam Harries Eaton, esq., of Drooge Vlei, 
Cape of Good Hope, to Selina Jane, eldest dau. 
of the late Thomas Butler, esq., formerly of 
the Manor-house, Headington, Oxon. 

Jan. 30. J. L. Maclean, esq., M.D., second 
son of the late Sir George Maclean, K.C.B., to 
Harriett Warren, of Gloucester-pl., Portman- 
sq., third dau. of the late Robert Warren, esq. 

Feb. 2. At St. Mary’s, Dumfries, the Rev. 
Edward Randall, M.A., of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, Incumbent of St. Ninian’s, Castle- 
Douglas, to Maria, youngest dau. of the Hon. 
Mrs. Gordon, of Kenmure Castle, Kirkcud- 
brightshire. 

At Holy Trinity, Paddington, Hen. Dillon 
Baird, esq., of Ceylon, to Caroline Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Saunders Cave, esq., of 
Rossbrin Manor, co. Cork, and Brancliffe 
Grange, Yorkshire. 

At Kensington, Richard Gaskell, esq., of 
Cannon-hill, Birkenhead, fifth son of the late 
Joun Gaskell, esq., of Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Derbyshire, to Bessie, eldest dau. of Jonathan 
Carr, esq., of Holland-park. 

Feb. 3. At St.James’s, Piccadilly, Bartho- 
lomew Archdekin Duncan, physician, of Upper 
Gower-st., Portman-sq., to Emma, elder dau. 
of the late Col. Sir Edward A, Campbell, 3rd 
Bengal Light Cavalry, and granddau. of the 
late Sir Robert Campbell, bart. 

At the Grange, Ramsgate, Lewis Frederick 
Penistone, esq., of Kurrachee, to Agnes, second 
dau. of the late Augustus Welby Pugin. 

At Froxfield, Wilts., Hercules Edwin Brown, 
esq., H.M.’s 72nd Highlanders, second son of 
the late H. Langford Brown, esq., Barton- 
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hall, Kingskerswell, Devon, to Edith Clemen- 
tina, youngest dau. of the Rev. Thos. G. P. 
Atwood, Vicar of Froxfield. 

At St. John’s, Richmond, William Mellow, 
esq., of Chadwell, near Ware, Herts., to Frances 
Mary, eldest dau. of Sir Thos. Newby Reeve, 
of Richmond, Surrey. 

At Blechingley, Surrey, Dudley George Cary 
Elwes, esq., late 3rd Buffs, only surviving son 
of the late Dudley C. Cary Elwes, esq., King’s 
Dragoon Guards, to Mary Georgina, second 
dau. of Frederick Mangles, esq., of Pendell- 
court, Blechingley. 

At Churchill, Edward Reginald Simmons, 
esq., late Capt. 5th Fusiliers, ninth son of the 
late Capt. T. F. Simmons, R.A., of Langford, 
to Mary Brooks, eldest dau. of the Rev. Fred. 
Legrew Hesse, Rector of Rowburrow. 

Feb. 4. At Broadway, Worcestershire, John 
Remington, eldest son of John Remington 
Mills, esq., M.P., to Mary Ann, only dau. of 
the late Charles Gilmour, esq., of Salisbury. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Richard, son 
of James Laming, esq., of Maida-hill West, and 
Birchington-hall, Kent, to Eleanor Toldervy, 
second dau. of the late Francis Valentine Lee, 
esq., of Chester-terr., Regent’s-pk., and Bo- 
raston, Shropshire. 
~ At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, Capt. Lloyd Henry 
Thomas, 91st Argyll Regt., to Lydia, second 
dau. of Judge Le Bailly, of Leo Vaux and Roch 
Mount. 

At Preston, the Rev. Raywood Firth, B.A., 
Association Secretary of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, to Emma Rebecca, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Clark, M.A., Minister of 
Christ Church, Preston. 

At St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, the Rev. William 
Wilberforce Howard, M.A., H.M.’s Assistant- 
Inspector of Schools, to Ellen, youngest dau. 
of John Haddy James, esq., of Exeter. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, Capt. Fred. 
Wollaston Hutton, 23rd Royal Welsh Fusi- 
liers, second son of the Rev. H. F. Hutton, 
Rector of Spridlington, Lincolnshire, to Annie 
Gouger, fourth dau. of the late Wm. Mont- 
gomerie, esq., M.D., Superintending-S 
Bengal Army. 

At Christ Church, Hull, the Rev. T. W. 
Prickett, youngest son of the late Marmaduke 
T. Prickett, esq., to Annie, dau. of Humphrey 
Sandwith, esq., M.D. 

At St. James the Great, Devonport, William 
Lowther Southey, R.N., H.M.S. “ Buzzard,” 
to Rosa Close, second dau. of the Rev. J. J. 
West, M.A., Rector of Winchelsea, Sussex. 

Feb. 5. At Hampton, Middlesex, Capt. 
Rowley Lambert, R.N., son of Vice-Admiral 
Sir George R. Lambert, K.C.B., of Norbiton- 
place, Surrey, to Helen Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of James Campbell, esq., Hampton Court. 

At Epworth, Lieut.-Colonel Reeve, late of 
the Grenadier Guards, eldest son of General 
Reeve, of Leadenham-house, Lincolnshire, to 
Edith Anne, eldest dau, of the Hon. and Rev. 
Charles Dundas, Rector of Epworth, in the 
same county. 
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At St. Mary's, Bathwick, George Brookes, 
esq., Whitchurch, Shropshire, to Mary Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. J. H. Wynell- 
Mayow, Bengal Army, retired. 

At St. Giles’s, Reading, Henry White, esq., 
B.A., of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
to Catherine, only surviving dau. of the late 
Harry Sowdon, esq., of Reading. 

At Shaw, Berks., William, fourth son of the 
late Robt. Pinckney, esq., of Amesbury, Wilts., 
to Frances Charlotte, dau. of the Rev. G. F. 
Everett, Rector of Shaw. 

At Bowdon Magna, Leicestershire, Capt. 
Chapman, Leicestershire Militia, eldest son of 
the late Rev. 8. T. Chapman, Rector of Kimble 
Parva, Bucks., to Blanche Laura, dau. of the 
late R. R. Morris, esq., of Brixworth, North- 
amptonshire. 

At Christ Church, Bayswater, George Pepole 
Brown, esq., R.A., to Harriette, youngest dau. 
of the late W. Wilberforce Bird, esq., Sussex- 
8q., Hyde-park. 

Feb.7. At the Abbey Church, Sherborne, 
the Rev. G. H. Curteis, M.A., Prebendary of 
Lichfield Cathedral, Principal of the Theolo- 
gical College, and Fellow of Exeter Coliege, 
Oxford, to Elizabeth Anna, eldest dau. of the 
late Edmund Robert Ball, esq., of Monkstown, 
co. Dublin. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Charles, youngest 
son of the late Rev. John Branch, to Mary 
Edmonstone, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. John Craigie, of the Bengal Army. 

Feb. 9. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Edm. 
Augustus Henry Gun Cuninghame, Capt. in 
the lst Warwickshire Militia, son of Robert 
Gun Cuninghame, Esq., D.L., J.P., of Mount 
Kennedy, co. Wicklow, to Henrietta Eliza 
Douthwaite, youngest dau. of Capt. Byrne, late 
of the Rifle Brigade, and grand-dau. of the late 
Gen. Sir Amos Norcott, K.C.B. 

Feb. 10. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John 
Lettsom Elliot, esq., to Harriet, Countess of 
Guilford. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Wyndham 
Slade, esq., son of the late Gen. Sir John Slade, 
bart., to Cicely, dau. of Sir Digby Neave, bart. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Henry B. Web- 
ster, esq., eldest son of the late Sir Henry Web- 
ster, to Eleanor Georgina, youngest dau. of the 
late Hamilton Gorges, esq. 

At Fulbeck, Lieut.-Col. Francis Fane, 25th 
Regt., son of the late Rev. Edward Fane, of 
Avon Tyrrell, Hants., and Rector of Fulbeck, 
Lincolnshire, to Augusta, youngest dau. of the 
late William Fane, esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

At St, Michael’s, Chester-sq., Major Thomas 
Jones, Dragoon Guards, to Anne Eliza, eldest 
dau. of Ralph Walters, esq., Eaton-sq. 

At East Moulsey, Surrey, the Rev. R. J. 
Roberts, Rector of Ysceifiog, Flintshire, to 
Elen, relict of Thomas Edwards, esq., and 
eldest dau. of the late Aneurin Owen, esq., of 
Egryn, co. Denbigh. 

At Faldingworth, Z. Barton, esq., of China, 
son of the late Dr. Barton, of Market-Rasen, to 
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Auguste Susannah, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Irvine Eller, Rector of Faldingworthb. 

At St. James’s, Spanish-place, G. T. Fitz 
Gerald, esq., Maj. 2nd Regt. Austrian Cuirassier 
Guards, son of A. Fitz Gerald, esq., Sea-view- 
house, co. Waterford, to Adine Eliza, elder 
dau. of Thurston B. Caton, esq., Denvilles, 
Hants., and grand-dau. of the Rev. R, B. Caton, 
M.A., of Blandford-sq., and Binbrook, Lin- 
colnshire. 

At Grately, Hants., W. Morrison, eldest son 
of Walter Pothecary, esq., of Fifehead-Manor, 
Nether Wallop, to Georgina, youngest dau. of 
the late W. H. Gale, esq., of Grately. 

At the Cathedral, Manchester, John Robert 
Grimston, esq., Capt. 29th Regt., eldest son of 
John Grimston, esq., of Neswick, Yorkshire, to 
Lucy Anne, eldest dau. of the late Robert 
Bazley, esq., and niece of Thomas Bazley, esq., 
M.P. for Manchester. 

At Backwell, Somerset, Charles Rodick 
Ricketts, esq., Capt. 32nd Light Infantry, to 
Agnes Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. John 
Langworthy, Vicar of Backwell. 

At Thaxted, Essex, Wm. Tudor Thorp, esq., 
B.A. Oxon., and of Alnwick, Northumberland, 
to Emily Sarah, second dau. of F. G. West, 
esq., of Horham-hall, Thaxted. 

At Christ Church, Paddington, James Hall, 
esq., of Tynemouth, to Isabella, second dau.— 
and at the same time and place, William, eldest 
son of the late Rev. William Heard Shelford, 
Rector of Freston, Suffolk, to Anna, third dau. 
—of Thos. Sopwith, esq., M.A., F.R.S., Cleve- 
land-sq. 

At Walcot, Bath, Arthur, third son of H. T. 
R. Nason, esq., Commander R.N., to Alice, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. R. Ingram, of 
Fakenham, Worcestershire. 

At Pendleton, the Rev. Chas. Henry Deane, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, to Maria 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. C. H. 
Cox, Rector of Oulton, Suffolk. 

At Sandal, the Rev. George R. Davies Cooke, 
Vicar of Owston, to Diana, eldest dau. of H. 
Yarborough -Parker, esq., of em 
Yorkshire, 

Feb. 11. At the Catholic Church, Teignmouth, 
Devon, Major Richard Francis Holmes, 89th 
Regt., to Mary Providence, only dau. of the 
late John Justin Cooper, esq., Judge of the 
Supreme Court in the Mauritius. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Edmund Ward, 
esq., Capt. 107th Regt., to Augusta Kate, only 
surviving child of the late Bertram Newton 
Ogle, esq., Capt. in the 4th (Queen’s Own) 
Light Dragoons. 

At Wetheringsett, Suffolk, Henry Brooke, 
esq., Royal-crescent, Bath (late of 42nd High- 
landers), to Dulcibella Letitia, only surviving 
child of the late Rey. Robert Moore, Rector of 
Wetheringsett. 

At Chapelthorpe, the Rev. James Twamley, 
M.A., of Teignmouth, Devon, to Emma, young- 
est dau. of the late J. V. Broughton, esq., of 
London, and of Cliffe-house, near Wakefield. 

Feb. 12. At Edinburgh, Col. A. G. Young, 
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Retired List, Madras Army, to Jane Helen, 
youngest dau. of Capt. John Orr. 

At All Saints’, Prince’s-gate, Frederick 
Augustus Howes, esq., Lieut. Royal Engineers, 
to Emily Ann Jerman, dau. of Francis Flad- 
gate, esq., burrister-at-law. 

At Carlow, Denis Wm. Pack Beresford, esq., 
of Fenagh, co. Carlow, and M.P. for the county, 
s cond and only surviving son of the late Maj.- 
Gen. Sir Denis Pack, K.C.B., to Annette 
Caroline, only dau. of R. Clayton Browne, esq., 
of Browne’s-hill, in the same county. 

At Woodcott, Holland, youngest son of John 
Gawler Prior, esq., of Sunderland, to Clarissa 
Harriet, younger dau. of J. B. E. Soden, esq., 
R.N., of the Folly, Woodcort. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lieut.-Col. 
Claud Alexander, Grenadier Guards, to Eliza, 
only dau. of the late Alexander Speirs, esq. 

At Almondsbury, Gloucestershire, Henry 
Horne Selby-Hele, esq., of the Rocks, West 
Hoathly, Sussex, to Maria, only dau. of Thomas 
Mounstephen, esq., of Woodlands, Almonds- 
bury. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Edw. 
Fox, Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, 
and Chaplain of Romford, Essex, to Mary, 
second dau. of William Paton, esq., J.P., 
Armugh. 

At West Leake, Notts., Frederick, fourth son 
of Ichabod Charles Wrizht, esq., of Mapperley- 
hall, and the Lodge, Radcliffe-on-Trent, Notts., 
to Ada Joyce, youngest dau. of the Rev. John 
Bateman, Rector of East and West Leake. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Alexander Ben- 
ning, youngest son of Robert Shekleton, esq., 
M.D., Dublin, to Annie, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Chickall Jay, esq., Cavendish-sq., Captain 
Horse Battery H.A.C. 

At Muer, Staffordshire, Morton Edw., eldest 
son of Edward Manningham Buller, esq., of 
Dilhorn-hall, to Mary, eldest dau. of Wiiliam 
Davenport, esq., of Maecr-hall. 

At Great Baddow, the Rev. George Bingley, 
M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford, younger son 
of Henry Bingley, esq., Higham-lodge, Wood- 
ford, and Brighton, to Mary Emmeline, only 
surviving dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Robarts 
Ejton, Royal Bengal Army. 

At Kells, the Rev. Horace Townsend Flem- 
ing, Prebendary of St. Michael’s, Cork, to 
Emma Catharine, dau. of the late Richard 
Rothwell, esq., D.L., of Rockfield, co. Meath. 

At Rostherne, Cueshire, John William St. 
John Hughes, esq., 8th (The King’s) Regt., 
son of the Rev. Collingwood Hughes, M.A., 
South Tawton Rectory, Devon, to Jessie Anne 
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Atkinson, dau. of the late Wm. Atkinson 
Gardner, esq., of Newnham, Tasmania, and 
granddau. of Robert Gardner, esq., of Chase- 
ley, Manchester. 

Feb. 14. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Col. 
Henry Dalrymple White, C.B., to Alice Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of the late Neill Malcolm, 
esq., of Poltalloch, Argyllshire. 

At St. Paul’s, Bow-common, the Rev. Rebt. 
Hawley Clutterbuck, of Lullington, Derbyshire, 
to Harriett Gill, second du. of George Wash- 
ington, esq., of Bow-road. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, and also at St. Mary’s 
Catholic Chapel, Chelsea, Arthur J. H. Collins, 
esq., of Essex-court, Temple, barrister-at-law, 
to Isabella Anne, only dau. of the Rev. Rich- 
Wilson, D.D., of Gough-house, Chelsea. 

Feb. 17. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Thos.» 
eldest son of Thos. Thornhill, esq., of Riddles- 
worth, Norfolk, to Katharine Edith Isabella, 
only child of Richard Hodgson, esq., M.P., of 
Carham, Northumberland. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Jas. McLan- 
nahan, esq., of Lissagoan-house, co. Cavan, 
to Caroline Stevenson, niece of Dr. Stevenson, 
F.S.A., Upper Grosvenor-st. 

At Trinity Church, Westbourne-terr., Mor- 
timer Dettmar, esq., lst Somerset Militia, 
youngest son of the late George Dettmar, esq.» 
to Louisa Agnes, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Halsted Elwin Cobden Cobden, M.A., Rector 
of Lambley, Notts. 

At Oxton, George Eden Jarvis, esq., late 
Capt. 18th Hussars, only son of G. K. Jarvis, 
esq., of Doddington-hall, Lincolnshire, to Alice 
Louisa, second dau. of Henry Sherbrooke, esq., 
of Oxton, Notts. 

At Crofton, the Rev. Thomas Greenhall, 
M.A., Rector of Grappenhall, Cheshire, to 
Laura Sophia, second dau. of Edward Tew, 
esq., of Crofton-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Elsden, Thomas Edward Yorke, esq., of 
Halton-place, Craven, Yorkshire, second son of 
the late John Yorke, esq., of Bewerley-hall, 
Yorkshire, to Augusta Margaret, eldest dau. 
of the Hon. and Rev. John Baillie, Rector of 
Elsdon, and Canon Residentiary of York 
Cathedral. 

At Sharnbrook, Albemarle Bettington, esq., 
to Susanna, third dau. of the late John Gibbard, 
esq., of Sharnbrook-ball, Bedfordshire. 

At St. Peter’s, Kensington-pk., George 
Bushell, esq., late of Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, to Emily, second surviving dau. of the 
late Berkley Westropp, esq., R.N., of the 
Lodge, East Sheen, Surrey. 
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dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
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THe Maraqvis or Lanspowne, K.G. 

Jan. 31. At Bowood, aged 82, the 
Most Hon. the Marqnis of Lanslowne, 
K.G. 

The deceased peer, Henry Petty Fitz- 
maurice, was the son of the first Marquis 
of Lansdowne (better known as Earl of 
Shelburne, the Premier in the Coalition 
Ministry of 1782) by his second wife, 
Lady Louisa Fitzpatrick, daughter of 
the Earl of Upper Oxsory, was born at 
Shelburne (now Lansdowne) House, July 
2, 1780. He was educated in succession 
at Westminster School, at Edinburgh, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
afterwards travelled for some time on 
the Continent, accomp»nied by M. Du- 
mont, subsequently well known as the 
translator of the writings of Jeremy 
Bentham ; and shortly afterwards com- 
menced his public life by taking his 
seat in the House of Commons, as mem- 
ber for the borou.h of Calne. At this 
time Lord Henry Petty was but twenty- 
two years of age, and during the first 
year or two of his parliamentary course 
he manifested none of those qualities 
which have subsequently characterized 
it, except modesty and caution; but by 
preserving an entire silence he declined 
to commit either his priuciples or his 
reputation. His first speech in Parlia- 
ment was delivered on the 13th of 
February, 1804, on the Irish Bank Re- 
striction Bill, and in this early effort he 
not only indicated the superior talents 
that he possessed, but »lso the path in 
which they were destined for a time 
chiefly to be employed. But it was not 
until April 1806, that Lord Henry Petty 
fully di-covered to the House of Com- 
mons those talents which made him the 


worthy opponent of Mr, Pitt. This was 
on the debate respecting the conduct of 
Lord Melville as treasurer cf the Navy. 
Mr. Pitt, on this occasion, interposed his 
shield before his colleague; in spite of 
which Lord Henry Petty prosecuted his 
attick with energy until he had fixed 
upon the treasurer the charge of pecula- 
tion and corruption. This was a most 
powerful and happy effort. It evinced 
so comprehensive a knowledge of his 
subject, such aptitude at arrangement 
and argument, such nervous and manly 
eloquence, as gained the warimest ap- 
plause, and drew from his friend Mr. 
Fox in particalar a tribute of admira- 
tion the most cordial and flattering, and 
led shortly after to his entrance on 
official life, in the Ministry familiarly 
known as that of “ All the Talents,” of 
which Lord Grenville was the nominal 
head and Fox the directing genius; 
Lord Henry Petty became the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and at the same 
time was .returned to Parliament as 
member for the University of Cam- 
bridge in the place of Pitt. He was 
opposed by Lord Althorpe and Lord 
Palmerston, but at the close of the con- 
test the numbers were—Lord Henry 
Petty, 331; Lord Althorpe, 145; Lord 
Palmerston, 128: so that his triumph 
was signal and complete. The duration 
of the Grenville ministry was scarecly 
sufficient to test the young Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as a financier; but it 
was marked by the abolition of the slave 
trade, and attempts to accomplish other 
measures which have since become the 
law of the land, and of all these he was 
the strenuous and able advocate. He 
was also a consistent advocate of the 
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repeal of the penal laws, and the grant- 
ing of Catholic emancipation; and on 
this subject his views were entitled to 
greatir weight on account of the extent 
of his landed property in Ireland, and 
his consequent acquaintance with the 
state of things in that country. The 
Ministry were little more than a year in 
power, and only half a year after the 
death of Fox. In the same month in 
which Pitt resigned his life, Nelson 
was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
and before Pitt had passed away, Fox, 
while paying the last honours at the 
grave of the mighty Admiral, was 
struck with the hand of death. Fox 
lingered seven months in office, and 
died on the 13th of September, 1806. 
The Cabinet with which Lord Henry 
Petty was associated continued in office 
but a short time after the passing of 
the measure for the abolition of the 
slave trade. Their total failure was 
upon the Catholic Relief Bill. Lord 
Henry Petty lost with office what he 
valued far more, his seat tor Cambridge 
University ; and he sat for a few months 
as M.P. for Camelford, when, in Nov., 
1809, he was transferred to the House 
of Peers, the Marquisate of Lansdowne 
devolving upon him by the death of his 
half-brother. In 1820 he anticipated 
the measures of the present day by a 
speech in favour of free trade and the 
removal of shackles from commerce at 
home and abroad. In 1822 he brought 
forward a motion for the consideration 
of the sufferings and grievances of Ire- 
land; and in 1824 he strongly urged 
upon the government of Lord Liverpool 
the necessity of acknowledging the in- 
dependence of the South American re- 
publics. In 1826, when Mr. Canning 
took office on moderate Liberal prin- 
ciples, Lord Lansdowne responded to 
his call, and became Home Secretary. 
Under Mr. Canning’s successor, Lord 
Goderich, he held tie seals of the Foreign 
Departinent, but the short duration of 
the Ministry did not give him time to 
develop his capacity in the wide range 
of foreign politics. 

After remaining in opposition to the 
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Duke of Wellington from 1829 to 1831, 
Lord Lansdowne took office under Earl 
Grey, as Lord President of the Council, 
in which position his judgment and ex- 
perience were of great service to his 
party; and he aided in carrying the 
Reform Bill through each of its suc- 
cessive stages. On the accession of Sir 
Robert Peel he became the recognised 
leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Lords; a position in which his manly 
courtesy, his dignity, and generous dis- 
position conciliated the respect and es- 
teem of his opponents. During Lord 
John Russell’s tenure of office he held 
the Presidentship of the Council, and 
he went into opposition with him on 
the advent of Lord Derby, yet he re- 
fused the reins of government, and 
suffered them to pass into the hands of 
Lord Aberdeen in December, 1852, though 
requested by the Queen herself to un- 
dertake the premiership ; he consented, 
however, to hold a seat in the Cabinet, 
without office, as the Duke of Wellington 
had done in that of Sir Robert Peel. 
The influence of Lord Lansdowne upon 
his party had been of late years con- 
servative in its bearing; for fifty years 
the advocate of liberal measures, he was 
satisfied with the progress that had been 
made, and he had no wish to endanger 
the cause of good government by coun- 
tenancing crude and ill-considered pro- 
jects and sweeping changes. 

“ He was a man,” observes the 
“Times,” “thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of liberty and justice. When 
he entered the House of Commons, sixty 
years ago, he had little to learn with 
regard to the rights, interests, and 
duties of mankind when gathered into 


_political society. Yet such were his 


good sense and moderation that the 
possession of this abstract knowledge 
never made him conceited or dogmatic, 
never urged him to the defence of para- 
dox, or pushed him to practical or even 
speculative extremes. The last forty 
years of his lite have been a continued 
triumph of those principles. Lord Lans- 
downe hus had the happiness, at the 
close of a long and cousistent career, of 
seeing his iellow-countrymen almost 
unanimously adopt the views that he 
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held in early youth. He has had little 
to retract, little to modify, little to 
extend. There is probably no states- 
man who would come out more un- 
scathed from the crucial test of a re- 
currence to the pages of Hansard. 
The same moderation and prudence per- 
vaded his conduct in political conjune- 
tures. He so identified himself with 
his party as to shew no semblance of 
personal ambition. The highest ravk 
in the peerage was at any time within 
his reach, and more than once an honour 
which few men would be found to re- 
fuse, the office of Prime Minister, had 
been pressed upon bim; but he was 
content, as well he might be, with the 
position he held. He was anxious to 
serve his party and obtain the triu. ph 
of his principles; but he had no wish 
for mere display or prominence in the 
public eye. He strove to live at peace 
with all men; his friends he held toge- 
ther by his eminent services and his 
unswerving consistency ; his opponents 
he conciliated by his courtesy, his mo- 
deration, and the tolerance with which 
a liberality something very different 
from mere Liberalism led him to treat 
opinions the most contrary to his own. 
Never were the dignity and courtesy of 
the House of Lords better sustained 
than under his leadership. He never 
lost a political friend; he never exas- 
perated a political adversary. His wealth 
and power have been used to a remark- 
able degree in furtherance of public 
objects. It was to him thit we owed 
the introduction of Lord M»caulay to 
public life, and no man has been more 
anxious to employ patronage and in- 
terest fir the promotion of merit. Lord 
Lansdowne had a keen relish and a cul- 
tivated taste for literature. He had 
formed a splendid library, and was to 
the last an unwearied reader. Without 
a picture to begin with, he formed for 
himself one of the noblest collections of 
the country, and adorned his house with 
statues ai d specimens of art long before 
the taste ior such things had revived 
among us. His manners were gracious, 
simple, and dignified; his conversation 
easy, tull of anecdote and cheerfulness ; 
and no one knew better how to grace 
a splenci!l and almost boundless hospi- 
tality. He was the counsellor to whom 
the Queen, especially since the death of 
the Priuce Consort, would naturally look 
for advice in questions beyond the do- 
main of party politics, and in whose 
jud.ment aud moderation all parties 
had implicit reliance.” 
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The Marquis married March 30, 1808, 
Louisa Laura, fifth daughter of Henry 
Thomas, second Earl of Ilchester, by 
whom (who died in 1851) he had issue 
(1) William ‘Thomas, Earl of Kerry, 
M.P., born March 30, 1811; married 
March 18, 1834, the Hon. Augusta La- 
viuia Priseilla Ponsonby, second daugh- 
ter of Lord Duncannon; and died August 
21, 1836, leaving issue by his wife (who 
married in April, 1845, the Hon. C. A. 
Gore) one daughter, Lady Mary Fitz- 
maurice, who married, in 1860, Colonel 
the Hon. Perey Herbert, C.B., Deputy 
Quartermastcr-General, brother of the 
Earl of Powis; (2) Henry, Earl of Shel- 
burne, born January 5, 1816, M.P. for 
Calne from August, 1847, to June, 
1856, when he was summoned to the 
House of Lords as Baron Wycombe ; 
a Lord of the Treasury in 1847; Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs from June, 
1856, to March, 1858; (3) Lady Louisa 
Fitzmaurice, married to the Hon. James 
Kenneth Howard. 

Till within a year or so, his lord- 
ship exhibited few of the infirmities 
of advanced age, except deafness; but 
his health then began to decline, and 
his death was hastened by an accident 
which occurred on Wednesday, the 21st 
of January. As he was entering the 
house from the terrace at Bowood, he 
stumbled and fell heavily, cutting his 
head severely, and dividing an artery, 
from which a violent hemorrhage en- 
sued. On the following Tuesday he be- 
gan to sink, and he never afterwards 
rallied. 

The Earl of Shelburne, who succe ds 
as third Marquis of Lansdowne, is a 
deputy-lieutenant for Wilts., and was 
appointed Major in the Wilts. Yeoman: y 
Cavalry in 1856. His lordship marricd, 
Ist, in August, 1840, Lady Georgiana 
Herbert, fifth daugiter of George Au- 
gustus, eleventh Eurl of Pembroke, and 
sister of Lord Herbert of Lea, who died 
chililess in 1841; 2ndly, in November, 
1843, Emily, eld:st duughter of the 
Count de Flahault und the Buroness 
Keith and Nairue, by whom he has two 
sons and a daughter—the eldest son, 
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Lord Clanmaurice, born Jan. 14, 1845, 
and edu-ated at Eton School, taking 
the courtesy title of Earl of Kerry. 

The fifth ancestor of the late Marquis, 
and the founder of the family, was one 
Antliony Petty, a clothier, who early in 
the seventeenth century lived at Rom- 
sey, in Hampshire. His son, William 
Petty, was born in 1623, and was edu- 
cated in his native town. In his youth 
he was remarkable for his inventive 
genius, and at the age of fifteen he had 
a fuir knowledge of the Greek, Latin, 
and French languages, and a creditable 
acquaintance with geometry and astro- 
nomy. He entered the navy, but soon 
after left it; he tried merchandize for 
a time, and left that also; he then in- 
vented a copying machine, but received 
no profit from it; he turned to medi- 
cine, and dissected in Paris under the 
guidance of Hobbes, the author of “ The 
Leviathan ;” he became Professor of 
Anatomy at Oxford, and also held the 
office of Professor of Music at Gresham 
College. Eventually he became physi- 
cian to the Irish army during the Pro- 
tectorate; and beside these occupations 
he contracted for the admeasurement of 
for'eited lands in’ Ireland, his survey 
being still of great value in the law 
courts as a work of reference. He was 
knighted by Charles II. Sir William 
was one of the founders of the Royal 
Society ; he invented a double-bottomed 
vessel to sail against wind and tide; 
and, finally, by various important works 
on taxation and national wealth he laid 
the foundation of the science of Political 
Arithmetic. In December, 1687, he died 
at his house in Piccadilly, at the age of 
sixty-four, and was buried in his native 
town, in the church of which there is 
a monument (a recumbent effigy in frve- 
stone) erected by the late Marquis to 
his memory. Sir William left personal 
estate to the amount of 45,000/., and 
landed property to the value of 6,500/. 
a-year. He married a lady who was 
Baroness Shelburne in her own right, 
aud by her daughter, his only surviving 
child, who intermarricd with the Kerry 
family, he became the great-grandfather 
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of the Earl of Shelburne, the father of 
the deceased peer. ‘This nobleman, who 
was created Marquis of Lansdowne in 
1784, when he retired from public life, 
indulged his congenial tastes in the 
adornment of Lansdowne House, Berke- 
ley-square, where he collected a splendid 
gallery of ancient and modern pictures, 
and statuary, together with a library of 
10,000 volumes, comprising the largest 
assortment of pamphlets and memoirs 
on English history and politics possessed 
by any man of his time, as well as a series 
of manuscripts, the greater part of which 
were subsequently dispersed by his eldest 
son. When that son was succeeded by the 
late Marquis the first care of the latter 
was to purchase the antique marbles 
from his sister-in-law, and there at 
Lansdowne House they may now be 
seen—some of them, as the youthful 
Hercules and the Mercury, justly con- 
sidered the finest statues of the kind 
that have found their way to this country. 
As for the pictures, when the Marquis 
succeeded to the title there was not one 
in this splendid mansion, with the ex- 
ception of a few family portraits; but 
love of art was an instinct of the family, 
and Lord Lansdowne set himself to the 
formation of a gallery, which comprises 
nearly 200 pictures of rare interest and 
value, though miscellaneous in their cha- 
racter, no school nor master predomina- 
ting unless it be Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Some of the portraits in this collection 
are of great interest. ‘There is the 
celebrated portrait of Pope by Jervas; 
Reynolds’s wonderful portrait of Sterne ;. 
one of Franklin, by Gainsborough; a 
beautiful one of Peg Woffington, by 
Hogarth; Lady Hamilton appears twice 
—as a bacchante and a gipsy—from the 
pencil of Romney; Horner, the old e:1- 
lege friend of Lord Lansdowne, is nct 
forgotten ; but, most interesting of 
all, there is the lovely portrait otf Mrs. 
Sheridan, as St. Cecilia, painted by 
Reynolds. 


“Though he was not himself a poet 
or an historian,” says a writer in the 
“ Atheneum,” “the Marquis of Lans- 
downe had too many points of contact 
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with letters to permit of his passing 
away from our midst without some words 
of record, some expressions of regret, in 
a literary journal. In the best sense of 
the word he was a friend of literature 
and of learned men. To him must be 
ascribed, in part at least, those improved 
relations between men of rank and men 
of genius which mark the present times 
from all former ages. The great poet 
and the great patron are social figures 
as old as history ; Southampton, Herbert, 
Montagu, R ochester, Halifax, Harley,and 
Chesterfield being, as it were, the neces- 
sary social counterparts of Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Dryden, Swift, and Johnson. 
In our own days, thanks to such noble- 
men as Lord Lansdowne and the late 
Duke of Devonshire, the patron has 
risen into the friend. Lord Lansdowne 
gave to literature, like the grandees of 
another age, the encouragement of a 
great nobleman and an active politician ; 
while to the man of letters he gave the 
companionship and sympathy which in 
our days have superseded the poet’s 
dedication and the patron’s purse. So 
fur as letters are concerned, that was 
the charm of Lord Lansdowne’s life. 
The Halifaxes and Harleys, if they ap- 
preciated the toils and delighted in the 
society of scholars and poets, made an 
ostentatious and oppressive show of their 
kindness and preference. They never 
sermed to forget that they were great 
lords, «nd they seldom allowed their 
plexsant companions to forget that in 
comparison with such mighty personages 
they were only popular writers and 
beggarly wits. No trace of such dis- 
tinctions ever checked the talk or weuk- 
ened the welcome at Bowood or Lans- 
downe House. If help was needed, it 
was freely given. . . . ‘Secret service’ 
was the kind of service which he most 
loved to render. Once the writer of 
these lines received from him a con- 
siderable sum of money, to be used at 
his own discretion, for the benefit of one 
who was richer in mental than in worldly 
gifts, with a request, which the circum- 
stances of the case made it impossible to 
observe, that the person who received 
the advantage of his gift should not be 
told from whom the solace came. So it 
was ever with him. Yet the personal 
relation of the Marquis to the man of 
letters was that of friend to friend. 
Even while occupying Sloperton Cottage, 
ut the gute, so to speak, of Bowood 
Park, Moore had no sense of his own 
inequality. The gracious courtesy of 
his noble host made pleasant to all parties 
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a relation which, under any other man, 
might have become intolerable. Ad- 
miring wit and song, and fine prose and 
conversational power, he dexterously hid 
away all formal suggestions of his own 
high worldly rank, and, with a grace 
which put his guest at perfect ease, 
met him on the common ground of in- 
tellect. . .. Of late years deafness in- 
terfered with his enjoyment of wit, and 
anecdote, and table-talk ; but books and 
their authors engaged his interest to the 
very last. A party, in which literature 
was represented, was gathered at the 
Wiltshire country-house at the time of 
the accidental fall which ended in his 
death.” 


Tue Hon. Mrs. Stewart MACKENZIE. 

Nov. 28, 1862. At Brohan Castle, 
Ross-shire, aged 79, the Hon. Mrs. 
Stewart Mackenzie. 

The deceased, Mary Elizabeth Frede- 
rica, the eldest daughter and coheiress 
of Francis, earl of Seaforth*, and his 
countess, Mary, daughter of the Very 





* “Lord Seaforth, the last male represent- 
ative of his illustrious house, was, as Sir 
Walter Scott has said, ‘a nobleman of extra- 
ordinary talents, who must have made for him- 
self a lasting reputation had not his political 
exertions been checked by painful natural in- 
firmities.’ When about sixteen years of age 
Lord Seaforth was seized with a violent fever, 
in the course of which he lost completely his 
sense of hearing. This, occurring so early in 
life, naturally deprived him in a great measure 
of the power of articulate speech, and it is 
a touching fact that this gifted man never 
heard the voice of his wife or children. With- 
out dwelling too long on the history of the last 
Lord Seaforth, it may be mentioned that, as 
far back as the days of the second earl, his 
misfortunes are said to have been foreseen by 
a seer of the family, Kenneth Oag, who pre- 
dicted that, when there should be a deaf Ca- 
berfae, the ‘gift land’ would be sold and the 
male line become extinct. This prophecy is 
said to be extant in a letter written in the 
seventeenth century. Scott and Sir Humphrey 
Davy both believed it, and Mr. Morritt [a con- 
stant correspondent of the deceased lady] says 
that he ‘heard the prophecy quoted in the 
Highlands when Lord Seaf.rth had two sons, 
both alive and in good healih.’ Lord Seaforth 
became involved in West India property specu- 
lations, and when these pressed heavily upon 
him he proposed to sell some of the outlying 
portions of Kintail. This gave rise to great 
alarm among the tenantry. They remembered 
the prophecy, and were aware of the infirmi- 
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Rev. Baptist Proby, dean of Lichfield, 
and brother of Lord Carysfort, was born 
in March, 1783. In November, 1804, 
she married Vice-Admiral Sir Samuel 
Hood, whom she afterwards accompanied 
to the East Indies, where he was com- 
mander-in-chief on the station. She 
embraced this favourable opportunity 
of visiting a great part of India, where 
the splendid progresses of the great lady 
from the West, and her high spirit, 
still live in the traditions of the native 
princes. These journeys of her early 
life gave to her character a tinge of 
enterprise and adventure which it never 
lost. Sir Samuel Hood died in De- 
cember, 1814, and his widow returned 
to England only to learn the death, in 
January, 1815, of her father, to whose 
estates, by the previous demise of her 
two brothers, she succeeded. Her return 
under these melancholy circumstances 
has been sung by her friend, Sir Walter 
Scott, in the lines which he addressed 
to her as “Mackenzie, high chief of 
Kintail!” No one was better able than 
the great novelist and poet to appreciate 
her uncommon gifts. She had in the 
course of her active life seen much, and 
known most of the celebrities of her 
time, and her mind was full of recollec- 
tions, which she imparted with a grace 
and beauty of language quite remarkable. 
Her memory was stored, too, with the 
poetical tales of England, Scotland, and 
the Highlands, and none who ever lis- 





ties of their chief. Rather than sanction the 
change, they offered of their own accord to 
buy in the land for bim. At this time Lord 
Seaforth’s son, William, was alive, and there 
was no immediate prospect of the succession 
expiring; but, in deference to the clannish 
prejudices of the tenantry, the sale of any 
portion of the estate was deferred for about two 
years. The people, on their part, delicately 
did what they could to relieve the chief from 
his embarrassment. Large gifts of cows, sheep, 
&c., were sent from Kintail; not to Lord Sea- 
forth, but to the various members of his house- 
hold. Kintail was, however, sacrificed to the 
demands of the West Indian property. The 
‘gift land’ was sold and the prophecy was ful- 
filled ; the four sons predeceased their father, 
and the last of the chiefs, in male succession, 
died in Edinburgh, January 11, 1815.”— 
Banffshire Journal, 
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tened to her flowing narratives could 
easily forget the narrator. 

Lady Hood married, May 21, 1817, 
James Alexander Stewart, Esq., of Glas- 
serton, son of Admiral Keith Stewart, 
a nephew of the Earl of Galloway, by 
whom she had issue—Keith William 
Stewart Mackenzie, of Seaforth, born 
May 9, 1818, who married, May 17,1844, 
Hannah Charlotte, eldest daughter of Jas. 
Joseph Hope Vere, Esq., of Craigie Hall 
and Blackwood, and has a son and heir, 
James Alexander Francis Humberston, 
born Oct. 9, 1847, and three daughters, 
Susan Mary Elizabeth, Julia Charlotte 
Sophia, and Georgiana Henrietta. Fran- 
cis Pelham Proby, died in 1844, s. p. 
George Augustus Frederick Wellington, 
an officer in the army, born in 1824, 
married, in Nov. 1850, Maria Louisa, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Thomas Marriott, of the H.E.LC.S., 
and died in 1852, s. p. Mary Frances, 
married in 1838 to the Hon. Philip An- 
struther, Colonial Secretary of Ceylon. 
Caroline Susan, married, in 1844, J. 
Berney Petrie, Esq. Louisa Caroline, 
marri:d, in 1860, Lord Ashburton. 

Mr. Stewart, who assumed the name 
of Stewart-Mackenzie, for several years 
represented the county of Ross in Par- 
liament, and held office in the adminis- 
tration of Earl Grey. He was after- 
wards Governor of the island of Ceylon, 
and subsequently Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Ionian Islands. He died 
September 24, 1843. 

On her return from India, Lord Liver- 
pool offered to Lady Hood her father’s 
peerage, but her sorrows at that time 
indisposed her for such a favour. Soon 
after her second marriage, her old friend 
Lord Melville again offered her a peerage 
as Countess in her own right, free from 
any political conditions, and purely as 
an honour which he felt justified in ad- 
vising the Prince Regent to bestow. It 
was, however, declined by her from a 
sensitive fear lest its acceptance might 
embarrass her husband, whose political 
ties were not with the Government. 

The deceased was a lady of no ordi- 
nary talents. In her youth she was 
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celebrated for her personal attractions, 
which are perpetuated in one of the 
finest works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and to the latest period of her life she 
charmed society by her graceful man- 
ners, extensive information, and various 
accomplishments. Sir Walter Scott has 
testified his regard for her, and her cor- 
respondence with him is well worthy of 
publication. During her residence in 
India she corresponded largely with 
her relatives and friends at home, in- 
cluding the late Duchess-Countess of 
Sutherland, Lady Ann Hamilton, Mr. 
Morritt of Rokeby, &c. Those letters 
she had bound up in volumes, and they 
contain a vivid and amusing picture of 
events and personages during the first 
quarter of the present century. A jour- 
nal kept by her of her residence in India 
is no less valuable and interesting. Her 
friends at one time pressed urgently for 
its publication, and the late Archibald 
Constable offered £2,000 for the copy- 
right of the MS., but, from the official 
position of Sir Samuel Hood and other 
circumstances, the deceased declined all 
solicitations to commit it to the press. 
Up to the close of her life Mrs. 
Stewart - Mackenzie retained her re- 
markable powers of conversation and 
memory.. Her second widowhood and 
advancing years were passed in the so- 
ciety of her family, and of that large 
circle of friends by whom, whether in 
London or in the country, she was 
generally surrounded. More lately she 
resided almost wholly at the seat of her 
forefathers, beloved and respected by 
her county and clan. It would be an 
imperfect picture, however, which failed 
to bring out in strong light the piety 
which shed such a radiance over her life. 
Mingling ever with the highest of the 
land, she knew no distinction of persons 
or of sects, and her charities were doubled 
to the recipients by the earnest good- 
will, and often the prayers, which ac- 
companied them. | er funeral, which 
took place at Fortrose Cathedral, the 
ancient buriul-place of the family, is not 
likely soon to be forgotten in the North. 
Her funeral car was followed from Bro- 
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han Castle, where she died, to the place 
of interment by three thousand people, 
including the Mackenzie Clans, their 
pipes playing the “Lament” as they 
passed through the various villages. A 
hundred and fifty carriages followed in 
the procession, together with the corpo- 
rations of Dingwall and other royal 
burghs; these were joined by the Ross- 
shire Volunteers with their drums muf- 
fled and playing the Dead March in 
“Saul.” Since her father’s burial, in 
1815, such a funeral has not been wit- 
nessed in Scotland. 


Srr Duncan CaMERON, BaRt., OF 
FAasSFERN. 

Jan. 15. At Callart, near Appin, 
aged 88, Sir Duncan Cameron, Bart., 
of Fassfern. 

The deceased gentleman, who was the 
representative of a famous Jacobite 
family, was the son of the first baronet, 
Sir Ewen Cameron, by the daughter of 
Dunean Campbell, esq., of Barcaldine. 
He was born in the year 1775, was 
educated for the law, and passed as 
Writer to the Signet so far back as 
1799, there being at present only one 
gentleman of older standing. He suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1828, and retired 
from business long ago with a consider- 
able fortune, having added to his patri- 
monial inheritance the fine estate of 
Glenevis, the superiority of Fort-Wil- 
liam, &ce. Sir Duncan lived much at 
home, for some years almost entirely, 
but he held several public appointments. 
He was a Deputy-Lieutenant for Argyll, 
and by far the oldest for Inverness, h's 
commission dating in 1809. He was 
well known in the North for numerous 
acts of munificence and generosity, par- 
ticularly his endowment, at an expense 
of upwards of £2,000, of a church at 
Fort-William. Sir Duncan leaves a 
widow, Mary Cameron, and a daughter, 
married to Mr. Campbell of Monzie. 
His only remaining brother, who was 
in the navy, died some years ago with- 
out issue, so that the baronetcy, which 
was conferred under singular circum- 
stances, becomes extinct. 
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The family of Fassfern are nearly con- 
nected to that of Lochiel, the first being 
John Cameron, second son of John Ca- 
meron, and grandson of the famous Sir 
Ewen Cameron of Lochiel. John Ca- 
meron of Lochiel, as is well known, took 
part in the rising in 1715, and died in 
exile in France in 1748. He had three 
sons,—Donald, the eldest, one of the 
most noted and faithful supporters of 
Prince Charles; John, the second, the 
first of the Fassferns; and Archibald, 
the third, whose execution in 1753, 
seven years after the suppression of the 
rising of 1745, will ever invest his name 
with a tragic interest. John, the first of 
the Fassferns, had a son Ewen, and the 
latt: r had several children, two of whom 
only is it necessary here to allude to. 
These were, first, John Cameron, that 
heroic officer who fell at Quatre Bras, 
16th June, 1815, and the late Sir 
Duncan Cameron. No notice of the 
house of Fassfern could be complete 
without reference to Col. John Cameron, 
whose career conferred lustre not only 
on his own family, but on all of the 
name. The 92nd Gordon Highlanders 
were raised and embodied in 1794, chiefly 
through the exertions of the Duke and 
Duchess of Gordon. The Marquess of 
Huntly was appointed colonel, and three 
of the captains were John Cameron, 
younger of Fassfern, William Mack- 
intosh of Aberarder, and Simon Mac- 
donald of Morar. Aberarder was killed 
in Holland in 1799; but, though often 
wounded, Fassfern, who rapidly rose to 
be lieutenant-colonel, never was long 
absent from his regiment, and died at 
Quatre Bras. In 1817, in reward of 
Colonel Cameron’s great services, Go- 
vernment granted a patent of baronet- 
cy, with heraldic distinctions indicating 
them, to his aged father, Ewen, which 
the latter enjoyed until his death in 
1828. 


Tnomas PaGet, Esq., or Hum- 
BERSTONE. 

Nov. 25, 1862. At Humberstone, 
aged 83, Thomas Paget, Esq., formerly 
M.P. for Leicestershire. 

Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXIV, 


Thomas Paget, Esq., of Humberstone. 
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The deceased, who was the only son 
of Thomas Paget, Esq., by the daughter 
of Mr. Clare, of Ibstock, was born on 
the 30th of December, 1778. His fa- 
ther was long an eminent cattle-breeder, 
and a contemporary of Mr. Bakewell, of 
Dishley; but somewhat later in life 
he joined Mr. Pares in the establish- 
ment of a bank in Leicester, which was 
carried on under the designation of 
Messrs. Pares, Paget, and Co., on the 
premises in the Friar-lane now occu- 
pied by the Leicester Building Society. 
In this establishment his son commenced 
his career, and on the decease of his 
father in the year 1813 (at a good old 
age, and being the oldest name in the 
commission of the peace for the county), 
he took his place in the firm. 

Before this period, however, Mr. Paget 
had made himself remarkable by the 
avowal of Liberal (then termed Jacobin) 
opinions, and, as occasion offered, he 
came forward more than once to dis- 
concert the “jobs” for which the corpo- 
ration of Leicester were then somewhat 
notorious. A speech of his, delivered 
in January, 1822, in opposition to a 
proposed act for lighting, paving, and 
watching the town, which as he con- 
sidered would impose burdens on the 
rate-payers that could well be met out 
of the corporate property, was followed 
up by a series of letters in the “ Leices- 
ter Chronicle,” which attracted great 
attention, and did much to shake the 
power of the self-elected corporation. 
Threats of prosecution for libel were 
disregarded by him, and for some years 
he continued to urge both municipal 
and parliamentary reform with a perse- 
verance that nothing could tire out, and 
a courage that no amount of opposition 
could daunt. 

In 1830 Mr. Paget was invited to offer 
himself as a candidate for Leicester- 
shire; he was defeated, but hewas neither 
dishonoured nor discouraged, and on the 
dissolution of Parliament early in the 
next year he was returned without op- 
position along with the late Mr. Charles 
March Phillipps. He sat in Parliament 
rather more than a year. He made his 
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first speech in the House on June 27,1831, 
on the Corporate Funds Bill, in which 
he gave an account of corporate doings 
in Leicester, and spoke with animation 
and effect. He was diligent in his at- 
tendance to the duties of his post, 
being present at all the diseussions upon 
the Reform Bill, and giving his votes 
for the passing of that measure on 
every discussion. In the month of 
August, 1832, however, Mr. Paget re- 
signed his seat, having seen accom- 
plished two great objects of his poli- 
tical life,—the overthrow of the system 
of aristocratic domination, and the ob- 
tainment of a Reform Bill. 

When the Municipal Corporations Re- 
form Bill became law, the Leicester 
reformers naturally turned their eyes 
on Mr. Paget. He was accordingly 
elected mayor by the new corporation 
on the Ist of January, 1836, and he 
served a second term of office in 1837 ; 
but in the following years he took a less 
active part than he had heretofore done 
in local and general politics, though he 
occasionally presided at public meetings, 
and he was never lukewarm in affording 
help to all popular movements which 
he felt he could consistently encourage. 
When, however, the Chartist movement 
was initiated, and a line of policy was 
taken inconsistent with the liberal but 
not revolutionary views that he had al- 
ways avowed, Mr. Paget held aloof from 
the proceedings of its promoters. He 
never had professed any confidence in 
universal suffrage, and therefore would 
not join in the demand for that mea- 
sure. He had sought a Reform in Par- 
liament which should give the people 
a voice in the Government, and he con- 
ceived the Reform Bill had done that 
so satisfactorily that it might well be left 
to work out its legitimate effects, before 
any further attempt was made in the 
same direction. This exposed him to 
some obloquy from anonymous and un- 
scrupulous assailants, but these never 
damaged his character with any whose 
good opinion was of value. As his years 
increased, he gradually withdrew from 
business, and he made his last appear- 
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ance in public as the chairman at a din- 
ner given to John D. Harris, Esq., in 
May, 1859, when he delivered a speech 
of great power, in which he dwelt on the 
benefits which had accrued from the 
passing of the Reform Bill and the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Bill, and the repeal of 
the Corn Lawé. He was then in his 
eighty-first yeat, yet he spoke with the 
ease of a mati much his junior, and in 
a spirit of unabated attachment to his po- 
litical principles—congratulating those 
who sat aroutfid him on their complete 
success, but ih a tone conciliatory to all 
parties; for when the political battle 
was Over, no one was more willing than 
he to “shake hands” with an honest 
opponent. 

Mr. Paget married in 1807, Anne, 
daughter of John Pares, Esq., of the 
Newarke, Leicester, and the jubilee of 
their wedding-day was made a public 
event in the town. By this lady he 
leaves two sons—Thomas Tertius Paget, 
Esq., the elder son, a partner in the 
banking Concern since the year 1839; 
and John Paget, Esq., barrister-at-law, 
of the Middle Temple, who has a consi- 
derable practice at the Parliamentary 
Bar, and who is known by his contri- 
butions to legal works and to periodical 
literature, 


Tuer Ven. ARCHDEACON Bonney. 


Dec. 24, 1862. At King’s Cliffe, 
aged 82, the Ven. Henry Kaye Bonney, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Bedford 1822, and 
Lincoln 1844. 

The deceased merits more than a pass- 
ing notice, as an excellent specimen of 
his class, forming as he did a connect- 
ing link between three generations. and 
having been foremost in what may be 
termed a renaissance of church-visiting 
activity. 

His literary pretensions were far from 
humble, having early published a “ Life 
of Bishop Jeremy Taylor,” (styled, as 
is well known, “The Shakespeare of 
Divinity,”) with a beautiful portrait ; 
and afterwards “ The Life and Remains, 
with Correspondence, of Bishop Mid- 
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dleton,” (“first Protestant Bishop of 
India” as styled on his interesting 
monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral,) who 
had been Archdeacon of Huntingdon; 
and an “Illustrated History of Fother- 
ingay,” for which his antiquarian know- 
ledge qualified him; also some Charges 
and Sermons, one on “ Choral Service.” 
At an early period of his connexion 
with Bedfordshire, he erected a head- 
stone in Campton churchyard to the 
poet Bloomfield, who had died some 
years before in indigence at the neigh- 
bouring town of Sheffurd, in that 
county; the unpretending inscription 
concluding— 

* Let his ‘ wood notes wild’ speak the rest.’’ 

In Beds. Mr. Bonney found there had 
not been a church-visiting archdeacon 
for sixty years. His immediate prede- 
cessor, Mr. Vince, an eminent mathe- 
matician, was little fitted for such 
a task. In the second year he made 
a careful visit to each church in the 
county, examining the church, church- 
yard, and furniture, ascending the 
belfries where at all practicable, giving 
all decent and needful orders ; and useful 
suggestions where his power did not ex- 
tend further. The effects of all this 
were soon apparent: a brother arch- 
deacon of Bucks. (Hill) was said to 
have “taken a leaf out of his book,” and 
both have been imitated by their suc- 
cessors. At Lincoln, which he rightly 
termed the largest archdeaconry in Eng- 
land, he pursued the same course; but 
during the last twelve years, from Lodily 
infirmities, he was publicly represented 
by a gentleman who will with great 
local propriety succeed him—the son 
of one who was styled at the time of 
his death “the wise and good Bishop 
Kaye ;” of whom also it was said, that 
“his private charities were well known 
to be extensive, but the kind and gentle- 
manly manner of them could only be 
appreciated by the recipients.” 

There remain, however, higher ways 
in which the Divine injunction, “Go 
and do thou likewise,” may speak from 
this good man’s grave. In his funeral 
sermon by Mr. Kaye, at Lincoln, (where 
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a large and attentive congregation assem- 
bled, the cathedral was hung with black, 
and a muffled peal was rung in honour of 
the defunct Archdeacon,) he spoke of his 
great tenderness and humanity (besides 
diffuse benevolence) to all who ap- 
proached him; a father to the choris- 
ters, as he was also, with great love of 
theirs, to his parochial children ; that in 
his last painful infirmity he shewed 
great pleasure on hearing of the refor- 
mation of a sinner; and though so bene- 
volent, trusted in the merits of Christ, 
* shewing his faith by his works.” 

At King’s Cliffe, a large and im- 
portant village near Northampton, where 
Mr. Bonney had been Rector about fifty 
years, the local papers said, “‘ His con- 
stant attentions to the poor, especially 
his Christmas donations, would be long 
remembered ;” and that “in him the 
trade, poor, and town in general had 
lost a sincere friend.” His regular do- 


nation was given on the day of his death, 
consisting of “clothing, bread, and 140 
stone of prime fat beef: not a single 
applicant belonging to the place was 
refused.” — Again, that “New Year’s 


Day, 1863, will be long painfully re- 
membered for the funeral” (in that 
churchyard) “of the deeply-revered 
Archdeacon Bonney.” 

The “Stamford Mercury” adds, that 
“he will be remembered as good Arch- 
deacon Bonney, who gave away all his 
money to the poor and needy.” 


Dr. THomas RUDOLPH SIEGFRIED. 

Jan. 10. In Dublin, aged 32, Dr. 
Thomas Rudolph Siegfried, Professor 
of Sanskrit in the University of Dublin. 

The deceased was born at Dessau, in 
1830, and was educated chiefly in the 
Universities of Berlin and Tiibingen, 
where he devoted himself to the science 
of Indo-Germanic comparative philo- 
logy, under Bopp, Roth, Weber, and 
others. He came to England about the 
year 1852, in order to acquire the Celtic 
languages in their native place. While 
still engaged in the study of the Welsh 
language, he became acquainted with 
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Zeuss’ Grammatica Celtica, the method 
and scientific views of which he imme- 
diately adopted for himself. He went 
to Ireland in 1854, and there pursued 
his studies of old and modern Irish, 
having been invited over by Dr. Todd, 
who procured him, first, the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Librarian of Trinity 
College, and afterwards that of Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in that University. 
He was most earnest and thorough in all 
that he found to do, but in consequence 
of over-work he was attacked with brain 
fever on the 30th of December, 1862, 
and he died on the 10th of January, 
1863. The Royal Irish Academy, and 
many Fellows of Trinity College and 
Professors of the University of Dublin, 
followed him to his grave on the 14th 
January. 

Among Dr. Siegfried’s papers there is 
a “Manual of Comparative Philology” 
nearly completed, and a large collection 
of materials for Celtic Mythology. The 
work in which death overtook him was 
an essay on a spell in Gaulish, which 
had occupied the minds of Pictet, Grimm, 
Stokes, and other Celtic scholars for 
several years, but of which he had 
at last obtained the clue. These, as 
well as all his other scientific papers, 
have been handed over to the Rev. Dr. 
Todd, of Trinity College, who will de- 
termine what part of them, and in what 
order, they should be published. 

On the high scientific talents of the 
deceased, those who understand Celtic 
and comparative philology have passed 
judgment ere this. He was tlie per- 
sonal friend of such men as Pictet, 
Grimm, O’Donovan, Curry, Dr. Todd, 
Dr. Petrie, and Whitley Stokes. But rare 
as his intellectual gifts were, they were 
surpassed by the generous, gentle, and 
harmonious tone of his whole character, 
which attracted and made friends of all 
who came within the circle of his ac- 
quaintauce. Not the least remarkable 
part of his life was the warm though 
short-lived friendship which sprung up 
between him and Zeuss. In a memoir 
on the latter, written by Siegfried, in 
the “ Ulster Journal,” he attributes the 


premature death of the founder of Celtic 
philology to over-study. “ Zeuss sacri- 
ficed himself for his science,” were Sieg- 
fried’s words in a conversation on the 
26th of December. But a few days 
more, and he himself was added as 
a new name to that list of noble victims 
by which Germany is wont to prove 
her disinterestedness of thought, and 
perhaps buys too dearly her scientific 
glory in the eyes of Europe. 

A subscription has been opened by 
his friends and admirers in Dublin to 
erect a decent monument over his 
grave. Subscriptions will be received 
by the Rev. Dr. Todd, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Rey. W. H. Row.art, M.A. 

Jan. 12. At Elgin Crescent, Notting- 
hill, in consequence of a fall, three days 
previously, down the stairs of his own 
house, aged 88, the Rev. William Henry 
Rowlatt, M.A. He had been for some 
weeks previously in a disordered state 
of health, but nevertheless, so excellent 
was his constitution, that but for the 
distressing accident from which he never 
rallied, his life might not improbably 
have been still prolonged for years. 

He was born in London, Jan. 10, 1775, 
and was the eldest son of Mr. John Row- 
latt, who had by traffic in our great 
Metropolis acquired an ample fortune 
previously to the year 1812, when, by 
the criminality of others, he lost it al- 
most to a shilling, thereby leaving his 
family in difficulties, from which some 
of them have never been able effectually 
to extricate themselves, although the aid 
of many generous and valued friends has 
not been wanting to them. 

William Rowlatt was, at the early 
age of five years, sent to Camberwell 
School, and afterwards, having passed 
some time with two private tutors (the 
last the Rev. William Gilbank, author 
of several theological works), became, in 
1795, a pensioner of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where in regular academical 
course he obtained the degrees of B.A. 
and M.A. 
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In 1802, after his marriage, and a resi- 
dence of nearly a year at or in the vici- 
nity of Paris, he adopted the legal pro- 
fession, and was called to the Bar by the 
Hon. Society of the Inner Temple. He 
was not altogether without practice, 
and was several times associated as junior 
counsel with Erskine and other cele- 
brated leaders of the day. With several 
of these he was on terms of friendship, 
but being at this time in promising cir- 
cumstances, and having an inclination 
for a country life, he quitted London in 
1810, and took the lease of a farm at 
Harefield, near Uxbridge; but although 
the residence was most agreeable, the 
land was sterile, and he was not a scien- 
tific agriculturist. In 1812, the family 
misfortunes, already alluded to, occurred, 
and involved every member of it, more 
or. less, in their ruinous consequences, 
In 1814 Mr. Rowlatt took Holy Orders, 
and after acting for a time as curate of 
Rickmansworth, became afterwards that 
of Harefield. For his conduct here it 
may suffice to mention the following 
facts. The patroness, Mrs. Parker, ulti- 
mately offered him the incumbency (a 
donative), but the stipend was too small 
to allow him without risk to accept of it. 
He was on friendly terms with most of 
the clergy and gentry for a circuit of 
several miles; apd thirty-four years after 
he had left the parish, as a residence, for 
ever, he was not only respectfully but 
affectionately remembered by the labour- 
ing people of the village—thus proving 
the esteem in which he was justly held 
by its inhabitants, from the highest to 
the humblest. 

In 1818, having given up an unpro- 
ductive farm, he was compelled, to the 
great regret of his family, to quit Hare- 
field. He then came to-London, hav- 
ing already obtained an appointment as 
Librarian to the Inner Temple, to which, 
about two years later, after the tempo- 
rary service of numerous churches and 
chapels of the Metropolis, he was fortu- 
nate enough to add that of the Reader- 
ship of the Temple Church. This he 
held for above thirty-one years, and 
retired from the Library also in 1856, 
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after which he enjoyed a liberal pension 
from the two Honourable Societies of the 
Temple. From 1832 to 1845 he had also 
the advantage of a permission of residence 
in the Master’s House. 

As a reader he excelled, possessing, in 
addition to fine taste and a correct ear, 
a musical, though not very powerful 
voice. He had also the advantage of 
a tall, well-made figure, and a fine and 
expressive countenance. The post of 
Reader included tht of Preacher, con- 
stantly in the afternoon, and sometimes 
in the morning service also. In this 
capacity his efforts were also much ap- 
proved by many competent judges of 
style and delivery, as well as of matter— 
among others, by Bishop Blomfield and 
Lord Brougham; the latter of whom, 
when Lord Chancellor, in 1834 pre- 
sented Mr. Rowlatt, solely on this ac- 
count, to the living of St. Bride’s, Fleet- 
street, which, however, he was prevented 
from enjoying by a series of transactions 
literally singular in the history of Church 
patronage, and perhaps of any other. 
Two of the principal actors in the affair 
have since passed away, and it is sufficient 
to say (to mark the perfectly unique 
character of the proceeding) that the 
deprivation which Mr. Rowlatt sustained 
was not only morally unjust, but posi- 
tively illegal, as the following statement 
will shew. 

The living fell to the Crown by the 
appointment of the incumbent (Dr. 
Allen) to the see of Bristol. Its value 
placed it at the Chancellor’s disposal, 
and the Great Seal had been duly af- 
fixed to the presentation, although Lord 
Brougham went out of office immedi- 
ately afterwards ;—it was perhaps his 
last public act. But the living not 
being then actually vacant (Dr. Allen 
not having been then consecrated Bishop, 
though by law he ought to have been 
80), the vicarage of St. Bride’s, by the 
connivance of Lord Brougham’s succes- 
sor, was seized by the Treasury, and con- 
ferred ultimately on another clergyman, 
at the instance of the then Bishop of 
London. 

But this transference was élegal. For 
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Lord Camden pronounced that “the 
Great Seal is the high instrument by 
which the King’s fiat is irrevocably 
given; it is the clavis regni, the mouth 
of royal authority, the organ by which 
the sovereign spoke his will. Such was 
its efficacy, that even if the Lord Chan- 
cellor by caprice put the Great Seal to 
any commission, it could not afterwards 
be questioned ; . . . until repealed by scire 
Sacias®.” 

Lord Camden’s doctrine, adds Lord 
Campbell, was thus confirmed by Lord 
Eldon, when Solicitor - General :—“ If 
ktters patent are sealed with the Great 
Seal without the King’s warrant having 
been previously granted, however criminal 
may have been the conduct of the person 
so acting, they are of full force, and will 
bind the King himself as much as if 
signed with his own hand.” 

Lord Macaulay alsoobserves* :-—“ Next 
to the Prince of Wales, the chief object 
of anxiety (that is, with James II.) was 
the Great Seal. To that symbol of kingly 
authority our jurists have always as- 
cribed a peculiar and almost mysterious 
importance. It is held that if the Keeper 
of the Seal should affix it without taking 
the royal pleasure to a patent of peerage, 
or to a pardon, though he may be guilty 
of a high offence, the instrument cannot 
be questioned by any court of law, and 
can be annulled only by act of Parlia- 
ment.” 

Without being a distinguished scho- 
lar, or ever having aimed at academi- 
cal honours, or even essayed a liter- 
ary work of any great magnitude, Mr. 
Rowlatt was a man of fine natural 
talents, which were also highly culti- 
vated, and he was a ready and power- 
ful writer in various styles of compo- 
sition. His letters were always con- 
sidered particularly neat and expressive, 
and frequently evinced a peculiar vein 
of wit and humour; and even his hand- 
writing was characteristic, and often ad- 
mired for its clearness and beauty. He 
wus the author in his younger days of 
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a number of epigrams, brief poetical 
pieces, and good - humoured political 
squibs (he was then a Whig and con- 
sidered somewhat of a Bonapartist"), 
some of which were held worthy of a 
place in the “ Morning Chronicle,” at the 
time when Thomas Moore was a con- 
stant aid to that journal. Mr. Rowlatt 
was also at another period of his life 
a contributor to the “ British Critic,” 
and the author of many letters and 
verses, dispersed throughout the news- 
paper press, when writing was a less 
universal pursuit than it is at present. 

In the course of a long life, Mr. Row- 
latt enjoyed the society of a wide circle 
of friends, among whom were many men 
of high character and eminence, espe- 
cially at the Bar and in the Church; 
but all the more intimate companions 
of his youth had long since preceded 
him to the tomb, and latterly his life 
became gradually secluded. The sudden 
decease, in 1826, of his contemporary 
and friend, Lord Gifford, undoubtedly 
deprived him of Church preferment, for 
there was every probability of that able 
and benevolent man becoming Lord 
Chancellor of England. And many other 
remarkable instances of similar misses 
of fortune’s gifts might be recorded of 
him and his family. 

To the general excellence of Mr. Row- 
latt’s character there are many now 
alive (independent of his sorrowing 
family) who can and will testify. It 
was singular and strongly marked, with- 
out any approach to what is generally 
understood by eccentricity. Some fail- 
ings it must have had, and it had many 
seeming inconsistencies; but who is 
really without them? He was peace- 
fully disposed, yet resolute, and not to 
be deterred from his purposes by intimi- 
dation of any kind whatsoever, as many 
anecdotes, which might be related did 
space permit, would sufficiently prove. 
His manners were remarkably engaging 





4 Yet when at Paris, in 1802, he missed, by 
some careiessness, a presentation to the first 
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and greater Napoleon ; to the present Emperor 
of the French, when Prince Louis Napoleon, 
he was casually introduced. 
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when conversing with those whom he 
loved or esteemed. And, in fine, it may 
be truly said of him, that few men have 
died, if not more widely, more deeply 
and deservedly lamented. 

Mr. Rowlatt published—“ Sermons on 
the Evidences, the Doctrines, and the 
Duties of Christianity,” 2 vols., 8vo., 
1816; “A Letter to the Rev. Henry 
Budd, M.A., in answer to his Sermon en- 
titled ‘ Salvation by Grace,’” 8vo., 1820; 
“The Present Prosperous State of the 
Country : a Sermon,” 4to., 1824; “Ser- 
mons preached at the Temple Church,” 
8vo., 1830. “Church Patronage,” a 
pamphlet, was printed, but not for sale, 
8vo., 1835. It related to the extra- 


ordinary case already mentioned. 


Miss CARTWRIGHT. 

Jan. 12. At Brighton, aged 80, 
Frances Dorothy, sole surviving child 
of the late Rev. Edmund Cartwright, 
D.D., the well-known inventor of the 
Power Loom, as well as many other in- 
genious mechanical contrivances, and au- 
thor of several poems of some merit ¢. 

Miss Cartwright was born at Goadby 
Marwood, in Leicestershire, in 1783, 
and passed many of her early years 
under the roof —first in Lincolnshire, 
and afterwards in London—of her uncle, 
Captain John Cartwright, R.N., more 
generally known as Major Cartwright; 
where she moved in the distinguished 
circle of literary and political society, 
which included the most eminent of 
the early advocates of Parliamentary 
Reform, and political exiles from all 
parts of the world: e.g. William (after- 
wards General) Pepe, who conducted, in 
1849, the defence of Venice against the 
Austrians; Generals Mina and Quiroga ; 
the widow of General Riego, and his 
brother the Canon of Oviedo, and many 
others who frequented the house of one 
whose kindness and uprightness of cha- 
racter was as conspicuous as the firm- 
ness of his political sympathies; of all 





¢ See the Life of Dr. Cartwright by his 
eldest daughter, Mary, the wife of H. E. 
Strickland, Esq., published in 1843. 
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of which Miss Cartwright thoroughly 
partook ; and by her amiable disposition, 
her remarkable vivacity and clearness 
of intellect, she was a bright ornament 
to her uncle’s house. After the death of 
Major Cartwright she remained for many 
years in London, the solace and com- 
panion of his widow. 

Beside compiling the memoirs of her 
uncle Major Cartwright, which were pub- 
lished in 1826, she wrote and privately 
printed several short poems of great 
elegance. 

After the death of Mrs. Cartwright, 
she resided chiefly at Langton, near 
Wragby, in Lincolnshire, with her 
brother-in-law, the late Rev. John Pen- 
rose; where her kindness to all classes 
will be long remembered. Her residence 
there was varied with an occasional 
journey abroad, which the age of sixty 
years and upwards did not prevent her 
from keenly enjoying. 

For the last four years she lived at 
Brighton, where she died, and lies buried 
in Hove parish churchyard. 


E. 8. CHanpos-Porg, Esq. 

Jan. 19. At Radborne-hall, Derby- 
shire, aged 70, E, S. Chandos-Pole, Esq. 

The deceased gentleman, who was the 
head of a very distinguished Derbyshire 
family, was born March 1, 1792, suc- 
ceeded to the estates on the death of 
his father in 1813, and married Anna 
Maria, daughter of the Rev. E.S. Wilmot, 
Rector of Langley. He was High Sheriff 
of Derbyshire. Like many of his an- 
cestors, Mr. Pole in early life entered 
the army : and since his retirement from 
the service, he had, during a long course 
of years, commanded the Radborne troop 
of Yeomanry Cavalry. His heart was 
always anxious for the welfure of his 
country, and the Derby Volunteers were 
deeply impressed by the thoroughly 
English reception he gave them at Rad- 
borne a year or two ago, and with the 
kind words of encouragement they re- 
ceived from the lips of so old and gallant 
a soldier. 

Mr. Pole was a staunch Conservative, 
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and he secured, by his consistency, the 
respect even of his political opponents. 
He was energetic in everything he under- 
took, and ever ready to lend a helping 
hand in a good cause. Scarcely any of 
the county gentry were better known in 
Derby than was “the Squire,” and he 
was always received with the cordiality 
due to his character as a genuine speci- 
men of an English country gentleman. 

Mr. Pole is succeeded by his son, 
Edward Sacheverel Chandos-Pole, Esq., 
who married, in 1850, Lady Auna Caro- 
line, eldest dau. of the late Earl of 
Harrington. 

Sir Bernard Burke, in his “ Landed 
Gentry,” says of the family of Chandos- 
Pole,—“ There is scarcely an existing 
family which can deduce so ancient a 
pedigree, combined with historic im- 
portance, as that of which we are about 
to treat. Representing the great house 
of Chandos of Radborne, and a younger 
branch of the Ferrars, Earls of Derby, 
the Poles derive an uninterrupted de- 
scent from the time of William the 
Conqueror, and have ever maintained 
a leading position in the counties in 
which they have been seated. Sir Peter 
de la Pole, M.P. for Derbyshire, 2 Henry 
1V.,the eldest son of Sir John de la Pole, 
of Newborough, Staffordshire, the re- 
presentative of an ancient and honour- 
able Staffordshire family, by Cecilia his 
wife, sister and heir of Sir William 
de Wakebridge, Knt., married Eliza- 
beth, only daughter and heir of Sir 
John Lawton, Knt., Constable of the 
Castle of St. Saviour’s, by Alianore his 
wife, daughter and co-heir of the re- 
nowned Sir John Chandos, of Radborne, 
one of the original Knights of the Garter, 
and one of the most illustrious warriors 
of the martial time of Edward III. The 
family of Chandos had acquired Rad- 
borne in marriage with a co-heiress of 
Robert de Ferrars, Lord of Egginton, 
grandson of William de Ferrars, Earl 
of Derby. The representatives of the 
family have, through successive genera- 
tions for several centuries past, served 
the office of High Sheriff of Derbyshire. 
Ralph de la Pole, of Radborne, was one 
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of the Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench in 1452; Sir German Pole, of 
Radborne, was a distinguished com- 
mander, who served against the Spanish 
Armada; and Edward Sacheverel Pole, 
Esq., of Radborne, born in 1718, a 
colonel in the army, served with dis- 
tinction at Fontenoy, Culloden, through 
the Seven years’ War, at Minden, &c.” 
The father of the late Mr. Pole assumed 
by sign manual, in 1807, as representa- 
tive of the famous Sir John Chandos, 
the additional surname and arms of 
Chandos. 


CLERGY DECEASED, 


Jan. 8. At Quebec, aged 74, the Rt. Rev. 
George Jehoshaphat Mountain, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Quebec. He was the second son of 
the Rt. Rev. Jacob Mountain, D.D., first bishop 
of the see, by the daughter and co-heiress of 
John Kentish, esq., of Bardfield-hall, Essex, 
was born in 1788, and was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1810. He was consecrated first bishop of 
Montreal in 1836, to assist Bishop Stewart, of 
Quebec, and on the death of that prelate in 
1837, he ruled the whole diocese until it was 
divided in 1850, and Montreal made again a 
separate see. His lordship was the author of 
** The Church in Canada,” and a “ Journal” of 
a visit to the North-West American Stations of 
the Church Missionary Society, ‘* Songs of the 
Wilderness,” &c.,&c. He was most indefatigable 
in visiting every part of his extensive diocese, 
and he came to England in 1853 to meet the 
Bishop of Australia to confer on the subject of 
synodical action in colonial Churches. On that 
occasion he received the degree of D.C.L. at 
Oxford. He continued his active exertions to 
the last, and.preached on Christmas-day in his 
cathedral ; he was then suffering from a cold, 
congestion of the lungs came on, and caused 
his death. A Canadian paper supplies the fol- 
lowing account of his missionary zeal, and also 
of the estimation in which he was held even by 
those of another faith :—‘‘ Should the Bishop’s 
life ever be written it will contain many a 
chapter of strange incident and adventure. 
While Archdeacon of Quebec, in the course of 
his visitation he traversed the forest between 
the Restigouche and St. Lawrence on foot, a dis- 
tance of 100 miles or more, accompanied only 
by Indians. His recent visits to that part of his 
vast diocese must have taxed his decaying 
powers to the utmost. Little was there of 
worldly display in the country waggon which 
bore the Bishop and his Chaplain over many 
hundred miles of rugged and thickly-peopled 
country, while a charrette with the luggage 
toiled on behind. Sometimes a boat was the 
convenient substitute, and many a day has the 
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good Bishop passed, gliding along the shores 
of the Baie des Chaleurs, Percé or Gaspé, and 
pausing wherever a group of fishermen’s cot- 
tages gave promise of an audience for public 
worship, or of candidates ready for confirma- 
tion. But the point of his diocese, the most 
distant and most difficult of approach, was the 
Magdalen Islands, which lie 150 miles from the 
coast of Canada. To him belongs the credit of 
having first discovered the existence of a con- 
siderable Protestant population in these islands, 
who had never seen there any minister of their 
own faith, und whom he succeeded in building 
up into an united and flourishing congregation 
of the Church of England. With these islands 
the communication, even in summer, is rare 
and uncertain ; and often a rude fishing vessel 
was the only means of transit, the narrow cabin 
of which was seldom proof against showers and 
spray, and where the berth was sadly too short 
for that tall form, which lay there uncom- 
plainingly in all the miseries of inevitable sea- 
sickness. Sometimes, too, the landing was 
effected at night on a sandy beach miles away 
from a house, and hours would elapse before 
assistance could be procured. Rude, indeed, 
was the state of society in those islands. The 
churches built of driftwood— unfinished (as 
they were wont to say) because Providence 
had sent them no wrecks that year. Often- 
time the service was read in some rude hut 
by the light of a candle inserted in the neck of 
a broken bottle, or by the solitary lamp of the 
household, while the refreshment provided 
consisted of little but tea and salt fish, and the 
luxuries of soap and towels were unknown. Only 
last year he visited Labrador, and was detained 
for a considerable time in a lighthouse, waiting 
for a steamer by which to return. Such were 
some of the works in which the Bishop’s years 
were passed.”” Le Courrier du Canada, the 
organ of the Quebec Roman Catholic clergy, 
says of him :—‘‘ He was universally esteemed 
by the Catholics for his deeds of charity, as 
well as for the high tone and nobleness of his 
character. All Catholics who had occasion to 
live in communication with him recognise 
these his eminent qualities.” Agreeably with 
this, on the Sunday before he died prayers 
were offered up in his behalf in the Roman 
Catholic churches of Quebec. 

At Gibraltar, aged 62, the Rt. Rev. George 
Tomlinson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gibraltar. 
See OpiTvARY. 

Jan. 20. At Bath, the Rev. Arthur J. P. 
Buchanan, Rector of Carriacou, West Indies. 

Jan. 21. At Hastings, the Rev. Alerander 
Murray, Rector of North Waltham, Hants. 

Jan. 23. At Liangadfan Rectory, Mont- 
gomeryshire, aged 60, the Rev. G. Howel. 

Jan. 25. At the Vicarage, Bremhill, Wilts., 
aged 50, the Rev. Henry Drury, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Wilts. and Chaplain of the House of 
Commons. See OniTvary. 

At Belle Hatch, Henley-on-Thames, aged 69, 
the Rev. P. Piercy, M.A. 

At Ealing, of paralysis, accelerated by mental 
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excitement, the Rev. William Parish, formerly 
Chaplain in the H.E.I.C. Service. 

At the Vicarage, Hornchurch, Essex, aged 
77, the Rev. Daniel George Stacy. 

At Sidmouth, aged 82, the Rev. Alezander 
Crigan, M.D., Vicar of Skipwith and Riccall, 
Yorkshire. 

At the Rectory, Monks Risborough, Bucks., 
aged 69, the Rev. Henry William Johnson 
Beauchamp, for twenty-three years Rector of 
the parish. 

Jan, 27. At Risby, Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 
74, the Rev. S. H. Alderson, Rector of Risby, 
Chairman of West Suffolk Quarter Sessions, 
and Rural Dean of Thedwastry. 

At Nice, aged 54, the Rev. John Beridge 
Jebb, of Walton-lodge, Chesterfield. 

Jan. 28. At Over Vicarage, very suddenly 
aged 73, the Rev. John Jackson, M.A. He was 
for forty-two years Vicar of Over. 

Jan. 30. At Monkton Farleigh Rectory, 
Wilts., aged 67, the Rev. Edward Brown, 
M.A. He was twenty years Rector of that 
parish, and formerly Vicar of Berry Pomeroy, 
Devon. 

At Brighton, aged 66, the Rev. Fiennes 
S. Trotman, Vicar of Dallington, Northants., 
and Rector of Stoke Goldington-cum-Gayhurst, 
Bucks. 

Feb. 2. At Frating Rectory, aged 79, the 
Rev. Rich. Duffield, B.D., Rector of Frating- 
with-Thorington. 

At Symondsbury, near Bridport, Dorset, aged 
81, the Rev. Gregory Raymond, for fifty-seven 
years Rector of Symondsbury. 

At Mentone, the Rev. Robert Carr Bracken- 
bury, Rector of Kirmington and Brocklesby, 
and Chaplain to the Earl of Yarborough. 

Feb. 3. At his residence, Upper Leeson-st., 
Dublin, aged 60, the Rev. C. M. Fleury, 
D.D. 

Feb. 4. At the Vicarage, aged 64, the Rev. 
George Blanshard Blyth, B.D., twenty-eight 
years Vicar of Newbald, Yorkshire, and do- 
mestic chaplain to the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth Earis of Rothes. 

At Lifton Rectory, aged 52, the Rev. Henry 
Townend, Rector of Lifton, Devonshire. 

At the Vicarage, Darenth, Kent, aged 64, the 
Rev. John Eveleigh, M.A., for forty years 
Vicar of the parish. 

Feb. 5. At his residence, Rusholm-cottage, 
near Toronto, Canada East, the Rev. Thomas 
S. Kennedy, Incumbent of St. John’s Church. 
He was for many years the Secretary of the 
Church Society of the diocese of Toronto. 

Feb.7. Aged 77, the Rev. Henry Fielding, 
Vicar of St. Cosmas and Damian-in-the-Blean, 
and Perpetual Curate of Nackington, both near 
Canterbury. 

Feb.10. Aged 29, the Rev. J. H. Richard- 
son, M.A., of Tinsley, Yorkshire, late Curate 
of Godmanchester. 

Feb. 12. At the Glebe-house, the Rev. Chas. 
William Bollaerts, M.A., Incumbent of Jesus 
Chapel, Forty-hill, Enfield. 

Feb.14. At Church Lawford, Warwickshire, 
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‘aged 66, the Rev. Robert Edmonds, Rector of 
that place. 

At Shrewsbury, aged 48, the Rev. Marma- 
duke Cockin, M.A., Vicar of Dunton Bassett, 
Leicestershire. : 

Feb. 15. At Guilsfield, aged 69, the Rev. 
Charles Thos. Coryndon Luxmoore, of Wither- 
don, Devon, forty-three years Vicar of Guils- 
field, Montgomeryshire. 

Feb. 17. At the Deanery, Battle, Sussex, the 
Very Rev. John Littler, M.A., Dean and Vicar 
of Battle. 

Feb. 19. At Bickenhill Vicarage, aged 72, 
the Rev. Carew Thomas Elers, B.D. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Dec. 16, 1862. At the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope, aged 22, Dr. 
David Ramsay, R.N., late Surgeon of H.M.’s 
8.8. ‘* Gordon,” 

Dec.}18. At Doomree, on his way to join his 
station, from the effects of a wound received at 
Delhi, Major Chas. Johnson Nicholson, of the 
Bengal Staff Corps, and brother of the late 
Brigadier-Gen. Nicholson. 

Dec. 21. George Kekewich, esq. (see p. 257), 
was of Emmanuel Cojlege, Cambridge, B.A. 
1800, M.A. 1803. He published “ A Digested 
Index to the Early Chancery Reports.”’ (Lond. 
8vo. 1804.) 

Dec, 28, At Dapoolie, aged 37, Francis Harvey, 
esq., late Capt. of the 18th Bombay Native 
Infantry, youngest son of Adm. Sir Edw. 
Harvey, K.C.B. 

Dec. 30. At Umballa, Mary, wife of Capt. R. 
B. Chichester, 81st Regt. 

Dec. 81. At St. Helena, aged 21, Edward 
Drummond-Hay, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s St. Helena 
Regt., second son of Sir Edward Drummond- 
Hay, Governor of St. Helena. 

Lately. William Bell Macdonald, esq., of 
Rammerscales. ‘‘By Mr. Macdvnald’s death 
a European light has been extinguished. 
Scarcely in the world was there such a master 
of languages. Mr. Macdonald was one of the 
most skilful collectors of books in Christendom, 
especially in the department of the old classics; 
and his library at Rammerscales is not only 
very large, but valuable from its many volumes 
of rarity. To see him, in his hall of books, 
with a troop of scholarly friends whom his love 
of learning and his genial hospitality knit to 
him with such affectionate esteem, was a sight 
of which Dumfriess-shire might well be proud. 
We do not know what remains of his multi- 
farious learning, in the shape of Notes, Pro- 
legomena, &c., Mr. Macdonald has left behind 
him. As he was still advancing in his linguistic 
studies, he had not much time to methodise 
for any general publication. Every now and 
then he gave some short essay on the natural 
history of the ancients, or other kindred sub- 
ject, to the classical periodicals of the day; 
or dashed off a translation of some queer old 
Scotch song into German, Greek, or Hebrew, 
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as nobody else in our time could do, except 
perhaps the late Dr. Maginn—all in the way of 
nug@ canore and private circulation. In his 
politics Mr. Macdonald was a sound Conserva- 
tive. For some years he represented the Burgh 
of Lochmaben in the General Assembly.”— 
Dumfries Herald. 

Jan. 5, At Cambridge, aged 68, Rear-Adm, 
Digby Marsh. The deceased was the third son 
of the Rev. J. Marsh, Rector of Rosenallis, 
Queen’s County, by Rachel, dau. of Colonel 
Montgomery, who was murdered during the 
rebellion of 1798. He was a direct descendant 
of Francis and Narcissus Marsh, Lords Primate 
of Ireland and Dublin, and a collateral of the 
celebrated Jeremy Taylor. He entered the 
navy January 10, 1806, on board the “ Eurus,” 
store-ship; he assisted in the “‘ Minerva” 
frigate at the capture of Copenhagen in Sep- 
tember, 1807, and was afterwards actively em- 
ployed in co-operation with the patriots on 
the north coast of Spain, where he was severely 
wounded. He was promoted to lieutenant 
December 24, 1813, and commanded the boats 
of the “‘ Challenger,” 18, at the destruction of 
a French squadron and flotilla in the river 
Gironde. He next served in the “‘ Tartar,’’ 42, 
on the coast of Africa, and while employed in 
her boats succeeded in capturing several heavy 
armed vessels. He became commander Jan. 5, 
1822, and, after being upwards of seven years 
actively engaged in the Coastguard service, 
obtained post rank January 1, 1842. He be- 
came rear-admiral on the reserved list April 
12, 1862. 

Jan. 6. Aged 76, Harriot, wife of Robert 
Arnold, esq., R.N., formerly Harriott Gould- 
smith, a well-known artist. 

At Bath, aged 72, Capt. Wm. Coape Oates. 

At Pau, Mary, widow of Capt. Wm. Stewart, 
R.A., and only dau. of the late Richard Ben- 
dyshe, esq., of Barrington-hall, Cambridgesh. 

At Bathford, Somerset, aged 82, Sarah, widow 
of Col. Cochrane, and youngest dau. of the late 
Thos. Lowndes, esq., of Bathford. 

Jan.7. Mr. Riches (see p. 260) was author, 
jointly with George Redford, M.A., of ‘The 
History of the Ancient Town and Borough of 
Uxbridge.” (Uxbridge, 8vo. 1818.) 

Jan. 10. Mr. G. C. Smith (see p. 260). 
Shortly before the death of Mr. Smith, the fact 
that he was in very humble circumstances was 
brought forward, with a view to his relief, in a 
religious publication, which also affords a brief 
sketch of his life and labours. ‘“ ‘the history 
of Mr. Smith is not a little remarkable. Born 
in 1782, he was bound an apprentice to an 
American captain in 1796, and the same year 
pressed into the British navy. He served us 

eaman, midshipman, and master’s mate, till 
he reached the battle of Copenhagen, for which 
he received a medal in 1803. He left the Navy 
in the same year, and the year following became 
a student under the Rev. Isaiah Birt, Baptist 
minister, of Devonport. He became pastor of 
the Baptist Chapel, Penzance, Cornwall, in 
1807, and in 1809 he gave himself thoroughly 
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to the promotion of the spiritual welfare of 
seamen. He was the means of introducing 
the Lancasterian school system into France, 
and he devoted six months of the year 1813 
to a mission to the Duke of Wellington’s 
army in Spain. In 1816 he commenced open- 
air preaching, which led to the formation of 
the Home Missionary Society. He soon found 
his way to London, and began to operate on 
the Thames among the sailors of all nations. 
Here he pursued quite a missionary course, 
preaching anywhere and everywhere as occa- 
sion offered. In 1825 he opened the first 
mariners’ church in Wellclose-sq., East Smith- 
field, where he laboured with great popularity 
and success for a time. His open-air labours 
brought him into frequent collision with the 
police, to whom he gave battle single-handed, 
till he was allowed to prosecute his labours 
without interruption. After establishing the 
Domestic City Mission and the Asylum for 
Starving Sailors, he formed the first Temper- 
ance Society in England. To these followed 
the Maritime Penitent Female Refuge, since 
carried on at Bethnal-green. The next great 
event in his life was the falling of Brunswick 
Theatre, where he directed the operations for 
the rescue of the dead and the wounded. 
Several institutions were subsequently formed ; 
and thus he went on, through evil report and 
good report, till, last year, by special invita- 
tion from New York, he paid a visit to the 
United States. Such, then, are a few facts of 
the history of G. C. Smith, now in the eighty- 
first year of his age, and it is sad to reflect that 
after such toils and such services to his fellow- 
countrymen he should be found in circum- 
stances of grinding poverty. Ina day so fruit- 
ful of testimonials to men who are considered 
to have been great public benefactors, it is 
strange that such a man as Mr. Smith should 
have been entirely overlooked. His services 
assuredly have been, not only special and pe- 
culiar, but very great and very valuable, and 
continued through two generations.’’—( British 
Standard.) This appeal met with only an in- 
different response, but since Mr. Smith’s death, 
several meetings have been held in the West of 
England for the purpose of erecting a testimo- 
nial to his memory. 

Jan.11. At Romford, Essex, aged 82, Col. G. 
D. Wilson, C.B. The deceased entered the 
Army in 1797, and was present with his 
regiment, the 4th (King’s Own), on the expedi- 
tion to the Helder in 1799, and afterwards at 
the siege of Copenhagen, in 1807. He subse- 
quently served in the Peninsula, and under Sir 
John Moore at the battle of Corunna, where he 
was wounded. Atthe storming of Badajoz he 
was again wounded. He was aide-de-camp to 
Major-Gen. Pringle at the battle of Salamanca, 
and present at the capture of Madrid and the 
Retiro, the siege of Burgos, the battles of the 
Nivelle, Nive, St. Pierre, Orthes, and St. Palais. 
He commanded the 4th Regt. at Waterloo, 
where he was again wounded, and obliged to 
retire from the service. He had received the 
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gold medal for Badajoz, and the silver war 
medal with six clasps. 

At South Molton, aged 86, William Hole, esq., 
J.P., youngest son of the late Rev. N. Hole, 
Vicar of Burrington, and nephew of the late 
Ven. Wm. Hole, Archdeacon of Barnstaple. 

At Stoke, the wife of Capt. Arthur Lowe, 
R.N., and dau. of the late Geo. Strode, esq., of 
Newnham-park. 

Jan. 14. Col. James Travers, late lst West 
India Regt., eldest son of Capt. N. C. Travers, 
late Rifle Brigade. 

Jan. 15. At Truro, aged 74, Harriet, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Carlyon, 
esq., of Tregrehan. 

Jan, 17. At Funchal, Madeira, aged 25, 
Mary, dau. of the Rev. Edward Chaloner Ogle, 
Kirkley, Northumberland. 

Jan. 18. At Naples, aged 83, Maria, widow 
of Sir William Domville, bart. 

Jan. 19. On board H.M.S. “ Hawke,” aged 
28, Lieut. Thomas Fitzgerald Studdert, R.N., 
eldest son of Vice-Adm. Studdert, Pella, Kil- 
rush, co. Clare. 

At Hereford, aged 27, Marcus A. Watts, 
esq., second surviving son of the late Vice-Adm. 
G. E. Watts, C.B. 

Jan. 20. At Lowbeeding, near Horsham, 
aged 69, Col. Lonsdale Boldero, late of the 
Grenadier Guards. He served in the Penin- 
sula and at Waterloo, but retired from the 
army in 1845. 

Jan. 21. At Bath, aged 82, the Right Hon. 
Sarah, widow of Camden Grey, 9th and last 
Baron Kirkcudbright. Her ladyship was dau. 
of the late Col. Thomas Gorges. Her husband 
died in April, 1832, leaving by her an only 
dau., who is married to James Staunton Lam- 
bert, esq., of Creg Clare, co. Galway. 

At Heikfield, Hunts., Mr. F. Pigott Stainsby 
Conant, Governor of the Isle of Man. He 
represented Reading in Parliament from 1846 
to 1860, when he was appointed by Lord Pal- 
merston to the office he filled up to the time of 
his death. 

At Hammersmith, aged 53, Major-Gen. Wm. 
Beveridge Thomson, C.B., late Commissary- 
Gen. to H.M.’s Bengal Army. 

At her residence, Stephen’s-green, Dublin, 
aged 70, Elizabeth, widow of the Right Hon. 
Mr. Baron Greene. 

In Gloucester-cres., Regent’s-pk., aged 69, 
Lucy, wife of Col. Fielding Browne, C.B. 

At Bath, aged 75, Mary Ann, widow of 
Capt. Charles Lonsdale, of H.M.’s 2lst Regt. 
Royal North British Fusileers. 

At Thorpe Hamlet, aged 82, John Skipper, 
esq. Mr. Skipper was a steady Conservative, 
and had filled several offices under the old 
Corporation of Norwich, including those of 
Speaker and Chamberlain. 

_Aged 70, Ann, for 52 years the wife of the 
Rev. W. C. Clack, Rector of Moretonhamp- 
stead and Woolborough, Devon. 

At South Bersted, Bognor, Sussex, aged 60, 
Mary Anne, relict of Edward Reid, esq., of the 
Chancery Register Office, and second dau. and 
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co-heiress of the late Joseph Gunning, esq., 
of Langridge, Somerset, and of Judd-pl. East, 
London. 


Jan. 22. Aged 59, Eliza, Lady Monson, 
having survived her husband only a few 
weeks*. 

At Bereleigh-house, near Petersfield, Hants., 
aged 57, George, third son of the late Sir 
Charles Forbes, bart., of Newe and Edin- 
glassie, Aberdeenshire. 

At Marston Moretaine Rectory-house, aged 
68, Thomas Hughes, esq. He was one of the 
representatives of the ancient barony of Dudley, 
which fell into abeyance in 1757. 

At Sunningdale, Berks., aged 36, Capt. H. 
Thomas Maclean, late of the Bombay Indian 
Army, eldest son of A. C. Maclean, esq., of 
Haremere, Sussex. 

At Tonbridge, aged 85, Margaret, relict of 
the Rev. 8. Jocelyn Otway, of Portland-place, 

on. 

Mary, relict of the Rev. Michael Terry, 
Rector of Mildenhall, Wilts. 

At Naples, Martha, wife of Charles Fawcett 
Neville Rolfe, esq., Heacham-hall, Norfoik. 

Aged 45, James Coster, esq., late Capt. 16th 
(Queen’s) Lancers, only surviving son of the 
late J. Coster, e3q., of Hill-house. Streatham. 

“* Every American in Europe will have heard 
of Grant Thorburn. He died yesterday (Jan. 
22), aged 90. He came out to this city (New 
York) from Scotland in 1794. He got em- 
ployed as a nail-maker, and earned a living by 
it for some years, Then he started a grocery, 
added a seed-store to it, and prospered. He 
bought a Quaker church for 25,000 dollars in 
1825, and in 1835 sold it for 100,000 dollars. 
He was the celebrated ‘Laurie Todd.’ He 
stood about 34 ft. in his stockings. He married 
three wives, and had children by all— fine 
large men.”—Letter in the Morning Herald, 

Jan, 23. At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, of 
bronchitis, aged 81, Gen. Sir Wm. Greenshields 
Power, K.C.B, and K.H., Col.-Commandant 
13th Brigade R.A. The deceased entered the 
army in May 1800, and attained his rank of 
General in Feb. 1857. He served in Spain, 
Portugal, and France from 1808 to 1814, and 
was twice wounded—at the sieges of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Burgos ; be led the reserve to the 
support of the assaulting party of Fort La 
Picurina during the last siege of Badajoz, and 
the Commandant surrendered to him person- 
ally. In recognition of his services General 
Power had been decorated with the silver war- 
medal with nine clasps. 

At Kennington-pk., aged 58, Esther, widow 
of Hugh Somerville Head, Commander R.N., 
sister-in-law of Sir F. B. Head, bart. 

In South Audley-st., Wilhelmina Frances, 
wife of Capt. C. Orde Browne, R.A. 

At Long’s Hotel, Bond-st., aged 66, Robert 
Boyd, esq., of Plaistow-lodge, Kent, J.P. 

At the residence of her son-in-law (Oliver 
Fowler, esq., surgeon, Kingsclere, Hants.), 
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aged 86, Harriett Franks, relict of Capt. John 
Bell Connolly, R.N. 

After a few days’ illness, Denis William 
Bond, esq., of Oriel College, Oxford, second 
surviving son of the Rev. Nathaniel Bond, 
of the Grange, Dorset. 

From burns, occasioned by her dress catch- 
ing fire, Janet Agnes, youngest dau. of Wm. 
Burchell, esq., of Upper Harley-st. 

At Morpeth, aged 21, Ralph Bullock, a well- 
known jockey, remarkable for his great suc- 
cess on the race-course. He left Morpeth, his 
native town, when a boy, and went to Mr, 
Dawson’s stables, at Middleham, with which 
he ever after remained connected, although 
his engagements took him to almost every 
race-course in the kingdom. His success on 
the turf during his brief career was somewhat 
remarkable, he having won, beside an immense 
number of races of minor import, the City and 
Suburban Handicap, and Metropolitan Handi- 
cap, both in one day; the Queen’s Vase at 
Ascot, the Doncaster Cup, and the Goodwood 
Cup; he was also the fortunate jockey who 
rode the renowned Kettledrum successfully 
for the great Epsom Derby, in 1861, on which 
occasion Col. Towneley, the owner of the horse, 
was so well satisfied with the masterly style in 
which the animal had been managed, that he at 
once presented Bullock with a cheque for £500, 
at the same time offering him £300 annually 
for the first call of his services, which liberal 
offer was, however, gratefully declined, as he 
did not desire to leave his old master. He was 
much esteemed by Mr. Dawson and his friends, 
and a considerable number of the neighbour- 
ing gentry attended his funeral in Middleham 
churchyard. 

Jan. 24. At the residence of his son-in-law 
(the Rev. J. 8S. Vaughan, Slapton, near Dart- 
mouth), aged 72, Col. Wm. Glendower White, 
late Bombay Artillery. 

At his residence, Hampton-wick, Kingston- 
on-Thames, aged 36, Thomas de la Garde 
Grissell, eldest son of Thomas Grissell, esq., 
of Norbury-pk., Surrey. 

At his residence, Bath, aged 48, Edmund 
Boult, esq., M.D., late of the H.E.I.C.S., and 
formerly of Chester. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, James Edward, 
only son of the Rev. Lewis Tugwell. 

At Alexandria, aged 45, Frederick William 
Smith Packman, esq., M.D., of Clarges-st., and 
Tupton-hall, Derbyshire. 

Jan. 25. At Chester, aged 76, Sir Andrew 
Armstrong, bart., of Gallen Priory, King’s 
County, Ireland. He was the son of Mr. 
Edmund Armstrong, of Gallen, by Elizabeth 
Trench, sister of Lord Ashtown. He was born 
October 19, 1786, sat as M.P. for King’s County 
from 1841 to 1852, was High Sheriff in 1811 and 
1836, and Receiver-Gen. of Stamps in Ireland 
from 1831 to 1841. He is succeeded by his 
eldest son, Edmund Frederic, born May 27, 
1837. Sir Andrew was created a baronet in 
1841. This family is descended from a branch 
of the old Border family of Armstrongs, one 
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of whom settled in Fermanagh, and whose 
grandson embarked in the cause of Charles II., 
and was taken prisoner at the battle of Worces- 
ter in 1651. 

At his residence, Hyde-park-terrace, Ken- 
sington-road, aged 61, Sir St. Vincent Cotton, 
bart., late of Madingley, Cambridgeshire. The 
title by his death becomes extinct. ‘‘ By those 
acquainted with life in London five and twenty 
years back, when Crockford’s was in full swing, 
and Tom Spring held his levées at the ‘Castle’ 
in Holborn, the news of the demise of Sir 
Vincent Cotton will be received with a feeling 
akin to regret. Few men led a harder life from 
the time he went to the University of Cam- 
bridge until he gave up ‘The Age;’ but, as 
is frequently the case, nature resented the 
liberties that were taken with her, and for the 
last few years he was completely paralysed. 
Sir Vincent served originally in the 10th 
Hussars, and accompanied them to Portugal. 
On his return he quickly distinguished himself 
in the hunting, shooting, racing, cricket, and 
pugilistic world; but his insatiable passion for 
hazard destroyed him; and Crockford even 
said he never knew his equal in fondness for it, 
or a more dangerous player. Taking advan- 
tage of his skill as a coacbman, and aware of 
the profits to be made on the Brighton road by 
a well-appointed coach, he bought the good- 
will of ‘The Age’ from old Jack Willaw, and 
for years drove it from Brighton to London 
and back. Certainly, coach travelling had 
never been brought to such a state of perfec- 
tion as it reached then, under Sir Vincent’s 
auspices, and never were journeys more plea- 
santly performed than under his charge. For 
the passenger was soon convinced that no 
team could get away from him, while his anec- 
dotes and jokes caused the hours to fly away 
so pleasantly that parting from him became 
a matter of regret, and many a half sovereign 
was given him by those who to an ordinary 
coachman would not have doled out more than 
half-a-crown; and there is no reason to think 
that he lost by the speculation. ‘The Age,’ 
however, could not compete with the railway, 
and he wisely, though reluctantly, abandoned 
it before he became involved.”—“ Argus,” in 
Morning Post. 

At his house, Montague-sq., aged 87, Sir 
Henry Lushington, bart. 

At Clifton, Mary Elizabeth Macpherson, 
second dau. of the late Sir John Macpherson 
Grant, bart., of Ballindalloch and Invereshie. 

At Carton, near Dublin, Edward Fox, only 
son of the late Lord Edward FitzGerald. 

In Burton-crescent, Emma, dau. of the late 
Rev. W. Betham, and sister of the late Sir W. 
Betham. 

At the house of his brother (C. B. Viveash, 
esq., Ealing), aged 68, Oriel Viveash, esq., of 
the Middle Temple, late of Madras, and of 
Calne, Wilts. 

At Barnsbury-park, Islington, aged 61, Lucy 
Sarah, wife of the Rev. Daniel Wilson, Vicar 
of Islington. 
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Jan. 26. At Brighton, aged 78, William 
Beckett, esq., of Kirkstall Grange, near Leeds, 
formerly M.P. for Leeds and for Ripon, and the 
principal partner in the eminent banking firm 
of Beckett and Co., of the Leeds Old Bank. 
“The removal of Mr. Beckett will be regarded 
with very great and general regret. He bad 
filled with ability, prudence, public spirit, and 
we may even say with meekness, a very 
eminent position in the banking and mercan- 
tile world. Owing to his wealth and standing 
his influence was very great, and his judgment 
on mercantile, social, and political questions 
was highly respected ; but he was unostenta- 
tious in his mode of living, unambitious, calm, 
and always used his influence with modera- 
tion and with great respect for the rights and 
opinions of others. His person was noble and 
commanding, his manners highly popular, his 
talents good, his mode of speaking in public 
clear and effective; so that he might have 
taken a more prominent position in politics if 
he had chosen. But his never-failing modera- 
tion led him to decline any peculiar prominence, 
When loudly called upon by his party in 1841, 
he responded to the call, and accepted a seat 
for the borough of Leeds in the House of 
Commons ; but when the Conservative party 
was divided on the Free Trade question, he 
withdrew from the representation of Leeds, 
and sat for some years for the borough of 
Ripon, from which he retired in 1857. The 
conduct of Mr. Beckett and his late brother 
Christopher, as bankers, at the alarming crisis 
of 1825, gave the Old Bank a strong claim on 
the confidence, and even on the gratitude, of 
the town. At that period they acted with bold 
liberality and yet with prudence, and so as to 
save many of their customers from embarrass- 
ment. Indeed, Mr. Beckett was the model of 
a banker, and his influence on the whole mer- 
cantile community of Leeds has been most 
salutary. The first Sir John Beckett, bart., 
went to Leeds from Barnsley, and established 
the Old Bank in partnership with Mr. Blayds, 
then Mr. Calverley. His eldest son, who suc- 
ceeded him in the baronetcy, was brought up 
to the bar, and, entering political life, and 
having formed a high connection by marrying 
the daughter of the Earl of Lonsdale, he be- 
came Judge Advocate, which office he filled 
for many years to the satisfaction of his party. 
He sat as representative for Leeds from 1835 to 
1837, but sustained two defeats for the borough 
—one before, the other after that period. The 
youngest brother of that large family, Edmund 
Denison, esq., sat as member for the West 
Riding in several Parliaments. Mr. William 
Beckett was also a son of the first Sir John 
Beckett, who married Miss Wilson, daughter 
of the Bishop of Bristol. Mr. Beckett was 
born in Leeds in 1784, and would have attained 
his seventy-ninth year in March. He married 
some years ago a sister of Mr. Meynell Ingram, 
of Temple Newsam, who survives him. He 
leaves no children.” — Yorkshire Paper. 

At Shirley, Croydon, aged 39, Charles John 
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Strange, of Drumcarn, co. Cavan, Major in the 
Royal Artillery, and youngest son of the late 
Sir Thomas Strange. 

At Knighton-hall, near Leicester, Jane, wife 
J. T. Raworth, esq., and dau. of the late Wm. 
Collins, esq., M.P. for Warwick. 

Isaac Buxton, esq., second son of the late 

Thos. Buxton, esq., of Danetts-hall, Leicester- 
shire, and formerly Paymaster 2nd Battalion 
24th Infantry, with which regiment he served 
throughout nearly the whole of the Peninsular 
war. 
Very suddenly, at Rugby, aged 72, Charlotte 
Martha, widow of John Roche Dasent, esq., 
H.M.’s Attorney-General in the Island of St. 
Vincent, West Indies. 

At Fort-William, Lismore, aged 83, Thomas 
Cookson, esq., late of the Hermitage, near Ches- 
ter-le-Street, co. Durham. 

Jan, 27. At Nice, aged 68, Col. Sir Ord Hony- 
man, bart., late of the Grenadier Guards. He 
was the second son of Andrew Honyman, a 
lord of session and justiciary, sitting as Lord 
Armadale (created a baronet in 1804), by Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Rt. Hon. Robert Macqueen, 
Lord Justice-Clerk of Scotland—the Lord Brax- 
field. He was born March 25, 1794, served for 
some time in the Guards, and succeeded as third 
baronet on his brother’s death, Feb. 23, 1842. 
He married (April 7, 1818) Elisabeth Essex, 
dau. of Admiral George Bowen, of Coton-hall, 
Salop, by whom he leaves issue two sons and a 
dau., being succeeded in his title by Mr. Geo. 
Essex Honyman, a barrister on the Home 
Circuit, and “‘tubman” of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, born Jan. 22, 1819. The Honymans 
claim descent maternally from Sir R. Stewart, 
natural son of James V. of Scotland, who re- 
ceived from Queen Marya grant of lands in 
Orkney and Zetland in 1565, and was created 
Earl of Orkney in 1581. His great-great-grand- 
dau., the heiress of Gramsay, married Andrew 
Honyman, Bishop of Orkney, and her great- 
great-grandson was father of the deceased.— 
Morning Post. 

At the Priory, New Romney, Kent, aged 72, 
John Russell, esq. He was for many years 
& magistrate for the town and port of New 
Romney, and several times served the office 
of Mayor. 

Aged 67, Francis Ferrand Ottey, esq., of 
Broxbourne, Herts., late of H.M.’s Ex- 
chequer. 

Jan, 28, At Ayston, Rutland, aged 61, Lieut.- 
Gen. Williams Fludyer, late Grenadier Guards. 

In Upper Grosvenor-st., Elizabeth Isabella, 
eldest duu. of the late Col. Mercer, 1st Life 
Guards, and sister of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Mercer Henderson, of Fordell, Fife, N.B. 

In Westbourne-pl., Eaton-sq., aged 68, Anna, 
relict of Col. Martin Orr. 

At Goldington, Bedfordshire, aged 80, Wm. 
Silvester Addington, esq., Capt. R.N. 

At St. Mary-Church, near Torquay, aged 80, 
Samuel Carr, esq., Assistant-Commissary-Gen. 

At Sydenham, aged 68, John Stark, esq., 
late Chief Clerk and Registrar of the Norihern 
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Circuit Court, Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, 
which office he filled for thirty-five years. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, aged 52, Joseph 
Walters Daubeny, esq., of Cote, Gloucester- 
shire, and J.P. for Somerset. 

At Rose Ash Rectory, aged 32, Eliza Georgina 
Treweeke, wife of the Rev. J. L. H. Southcomb, 

At his residence in the Close, aged 89, Mr. 
Arthur Thomas Corfe, organist of Salisbury 
Cathedral. ‘‘The deceased was the third son 
of Mr. Joseph Corfe, who was a native of Salis- 
bury, and organist of the Cathedral. He was 
born on the 9th of April, 1773, and in early life 
was a pupil of Mr. Antram, of this city (Salis- 
bury). He went from thence to Westminster, 
where he was a chorister at the Abbey under 
Dr. Cooke, and he was afterwards a pupil of 
Clementi. In the year 1796 he married Frances, 
third dau. of the Rev. John Davies, Vicar of 
Padworth, by whom (who died in the 74th 
year of her age, in 1847) he had fourteen 
children, thirteen of whom still survive. On 
the resignation of his father, in 1804, he was ap- 
pointed organist and choir-master in his stead, 
which situation he held for 58 years. Mr. Corfe 
had been for the last few weeks visibly de- 
clining in health, but though his feebleness had 
been a source of anxiety during that period to 
his family, yet he was to be seen daily at his 
church, and following his usual avocations. 
On Wednesday morning (Jan. 23) he had risen 
at his accustomed time, half-past six, and not 
opening his door at half-past seven, his signal 
for his servant to come to him, sbe looked into 
his bedroom, and found him very nearly dressed, 
kneeling as if at prayer, by his bed-side, with 
his face bowed down upon the bed-clothes. On 
a large music-book, on his bed, he had placed 
his lighted candle. Under his left hand was 
*The New Week’s Preparation for a Worthy 
Receiving of the Lord’s Supper,’ open at the 
following passage :—‘ Grant that in the days of 
health and prosperity I may consider my latter 
end, and remember and provide for that great 
account which I must one day give before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, that when the hour of 
my departure shall come I may meet death 
without fear and amazement, and, with a well- 
grounded hope of Thy mercy and goodness, 
may cheerfully resign my soul into Thy hands, 
and may be willing and even desirous to leave 
this world when Thou my God in Thy great 
wisdom shall see it fitting.’ Immediately 
beyond it was Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Golden 
Grove,’ opened at the prayer against covetous- 
ness. In his right hand were his spectacles, 
which he had evidently just taken off as it 
pleased God to call him to his account; and 
when his household had assembled in his room 
he was perfectly warm, but his spirit had fled. 
Mr. Corfe lived to enjoy the friendship of five 
successive Bishops of Salisbury, which he al- 
ways regarded as a great privilege. ‘The 
Triennial Musical Festivals, which were for- 
merly held in Salisbury Cathedral, were con- 
ducted by Mr. Corfe with great ability and 
success. The father of the venerable deceased, 
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the late Mr. Joseph Corfe, was born in Salisbury 
in 1741, was one of the choristers of the Cathe- 
dral, and received his musical education from 
Dr. Stevens, the organist. Early inlife he was 
honoured with the patronage of James Harris, 
esq., the author of ‘ Hermes,’ the friend of Dr. 
Johnson, and the great-grandfather of the pre- 
sent Earl of Malmesbury, by whose friendship 
he was recommended to the notice of Bishop 
Lowth, which procured for him in 1782 the 
appointment of one of the gentlemen of his 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal ; in 1792 he was elected 
organist and master of the choristers of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, which situations he resigned 
in 1804, with the unanimous consent of the 
Dean and Chapter, to his son, the late organist. 
His compositions are chiefly for the Church, 
and his Morning and Evening Service, with 
many excellent anthems, are in constant use 
in Salisbury and other cathedrals. He died in 
1820.”—Salisbury Journal. 

Jan. 29. At the Grange, Bedale, Yorkshire, 
aged 71, Rear-Adm. Christopher Wyvill. The 
deceased was son of the late Rev. C. Wyvill, 
and brother of Marmaduke Wyvill, esq., of 
Constable Burton, who was for some time 
M.P. for the city of York. He entered the 
navy in October, 1805, as first-class volunteer 
on board the “Tribune,” was removed in 
May, 1806, to the “Fame,” and visited the 
West Indies. He afterwards served in the 
Mediterranean, and was present at the cutting 
out of ten transports in the Gulf of Salerno, 
as well as at several other affairs to the close 
of the war. He attained the rank of com- 
mander in 1824, and distinguished himself 
against the Greek pirates in the Mediterranean 
in 1828. He afterwards commanded on the 
North America, the West India, and Cape of 
Good Hope stations. He was aide-de-camp to 
the Queen from Sept. 5, 1851, Captain of the 
** Wellesley” guard-ship of ordinary at Chat- 
ham, and Captain-Superintendent of Chatham 
Dockyard from June 14, 1854, until promoted 
to flag-rank Jan. 31, 1856. 

At Smeadmore, Dorset, aged 86, Lieut.-Col. 
John Mansel, C.B. This officer entered the 
service as ensign in the 53rd Regiment, in the 
year 1795. Embarking the same year for the 
West Indies, he sailed in that ill-fated fleet 
commanded by Sir Hugh Christian, of which 
many vessels were wrecked on the Chesil Beach. 
He was present at the attack of Morne Chabot, 
and at the siege of Morne Fortunée, in St. 
Lucia, in 1796; and served during the whole 
of the Caribbean war in St. Vincent, at the 
capture of Trinidad, and the siege of Moro 
Castle, in the island of Porto Rico, in 1797. 
From the year 1807 to 1811 he served in the 
East Indies. In 1811 he joined the army in 
the Peninsula, where he was selected for the 
command of the Light Companies of the 6th 
division. During the years 1811 and 1812 he 
was present at the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, and the forts of Salamanca; he was 
also present ut the battle of Salamanca, where 
he had a hoise shot under him. For these ser- 
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vices he received the gold war-medal and one 
clasp. In the pursuit of the French army to 
Arevola, he led a brigade of the 6th Division ; 
after which he rejoined the 53rd Regiment, 
marched with the army to Burgos, and was 
present at the siege of that town. He sub- 
sequently commanded a brigade in the 4th Divi- 
sion, and the Division ultimately marched under 
his orders to Bordeaux. In 1815 he followed 
the 53rd Regiment to St. Helena, during the 
residence of Napoleon Buonaparte in that 
island. In 1818 he proceeded again to the East 
Indies, in command of the same regiment, and 
returned to England in 1822. He was created 
a C.B. at the institution of that grade, and re- 
tired from the service in 1827. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Haslar, aged 
69, Capt. C. Knight, R.N., K.H. 

At Norwood-green, Middlesex, aged 50, 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Scott Horsburgh, late of 
H.M.’s 32nd Bengal Native Infantry, second 
son of the late Major Boyd Horsburgh, of 
Lochmalony, Fifesbire. 

At Kensington, Sarah, wife of George Scot- 
land, esq., C.B., and only dau. of the late Rev. 
W. Humphrys, of the Island of Antigua. q 

At Albury, aged 25, Josephine Harriet, only 
dau. of the Rev. F. C. B. Earle, M.A. 

In Caroline-place, aged 84, Ellen Meliora 
Turner, late of Oxford-sq., Hyde-pk., widow 
of the Rev. George Turner, formerly Vicar of 
Spelsbury, Oxfordshire. 

At Sunningdale Parsonage, aged 14, Ella 
Sophia, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. C. Raffles 
Flint. 

At Edinburgh, Captain Frederick Sydney 
Maude, R.A. 

At East-park, Newton Abbot, Devon, aged 
71, Commander Walter Wemyss Leslie, R.N. 

At Dover, aged 83, Capt. Yarrall Johnson, 
late of the 8th Royal Irish Light Dragoons. 

At Llysfaen Rectory, North Wales, Sarah 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late John Oldfield, 
esq., of Farm, one of H.M.’s Deputy Lieutenants 
for the county of Denbigh. 

Jan. 30. In Cornwall-terr., St. George’s- 
road, aged 66, Mary, widow of Hugh Gray, 
esq., and eldest dau. of the late Hon. Sir Geo. 
Grey, bart., K.C.B. 

At Toronto, aged 71, Sir John Beverley 
Robinson, bart., C.B., late President of the 
Court of Appeal, and for more than thirty 
years Chief Justice of Upper Canada. 

In Bentinck-st., aged 86, Maj. Charles Ran- 
dail, of Swannington, Norfolk, and formerly 
of the Ist (King’s) Dragoon Guards. 

In Great Marlborough-st., aged 95, Mrs. 
Adair Hawkins, widow of John Adair Hawkins, 
esq., of Lewell, Dorsetshire. 

In Cambridge-st., Pimlico, aged 31, Henry 
Yonge, esq., of the Public Record Office, eldest 
son of the late Rev. F. Yonge, of Great Torring- 
ton, Devon. 

At his house, Hope-st., Liverpool, aged 74, 
John Watson, esq., many years J.P. for Cum- 
berland. The deceased gentleman was an oc- 
casional contributor to our pages. 
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Jan.3\. At Bowood, Wilts., the Most Hon. 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. See OniTvary. 

Aged 27, Marie Thérése, wife of William 
Vernon Harcourt, esq., dau. of Lady Theresa 
Lewis, and niece of the Earl of Clarendon. 

At Red-hall, Darlington, aged 73, Robert 
Colling, esq., late Lieut.-Col. of the North 
York Rifles, and J.P. for the county of Durham. 

At Bridport, Edwin Nicholetts, esq., Town 
Clerk, and Treasurer of County Courts in the 
Somerset district. He took a deep interest in 
the erection of the beautiful new church of 
St. Andrew at Bridport, and he had been a 
large contributor to its support. 

Lately. At Venice, the Duke de Levis, who 
left France in 1830, and had ever since lived 
with the Count de Chambord. He was the 
recognised leader of the Legitimist party. 

At St. Gall, aged 83, Ferdinand Huber, 
the well-known composer of the Swiss lieder 
(national songs). 

In a Paris hospital, aged 71, Elise Fleury, 
celebrated by Beranger under the name of 
Lisette. For some time previous to her death 
she lived in a poor attic, on ten centimes a day, 
the produce of her handiwork. Not one of the 
many admirers of the great Chansonnier seems 
to have remembered his old friend, or tried to 
alleviate the gnawing hunger and want to 
which she must have been often subjected 
when her feeble hands failed to earn the 
miserable pittance, upon which it might be 
thought that only a Frenchwoman would be 
able to subsist.— Paris Letter. 

The ancient German house of the Steins has 
become extinct by the death of the Countess 
Kielmansegge, the last child of Karl von Stein, 
who was buried on the 9th of January at 
Castle Cappenberg, Westphalia, in the family 
vault. The male line became extinct with the 
death of the great statesman on the 29th of 
June, 1831, after the family had flourished for 
nearly eight centuries : during this long period 
it had often produced men who bravely and 
with a powerful hand helped in settling the 
affairs of their nation, till the last of the noble 
race, whom his contemporaries, in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of his merits, denominated the 
great Stein, gathered upon his head all the 
honours and blessings a nation has to bestow. 
— Atheneum, 

Feb. 1. The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Charles 
Newsham, D.D., President of St. Cuthbert’s 
College, Ushaw, Durham. He was in the 72nd 
year of his age, and the 26th of his Presidency. 

In Russell-sq., aged 67, H. Roxby Beverley, 
esq., comedian, well known formerly as the 
manager of several theatres in the North. 

At Hampstead, aged 64, Thomas Cudbert 
Harington, esq., sometime Assistant-Secretary 
of the colony of New South Wales, second son 
of the late John Herbert Harington, esq., for- 
merly Member of the Supreme Council of 
Bengal. 

Suddenly, aged 58, Sophia, wife of the Rev. 
D. G. Bishop, Master of the Grammar-school, 
Buntingford, Herts. 
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At Chester, aged 77, Mr. John Romney, artist 
and engraver, the publisher of views in Chester 
and its environs. 

Feb.2. At Fernhill, Salop, Thomas Lovett, 
esq., J.P. and D.L. of the county. 

At Clifton, aged 40, William Henry Willes, 
M.A., Judge of the Bristol County Court, 
youngest son of the late James Willes, M.D., 
and brother of Sir J. Shaw Willes, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. He 
was recently transferred from the Newcastle 
jurisdiction. He had commenced his labours 
at the Bristol Court but one week before his 
death, and was only able twice to preside 
as judge. 

In Warwick-gardens, Kensington, aged 70, 
Barbara, widow of Gen. Biggs, of the Bengal 
Army. 

At Longfield-court, Kent, aged 21, Carleton, 
youngest son of the Rev. James King, Rector 
of Longfield. 

Feb. 3. At Clifton, aged 23, Heneage, young- 
est son of the late Sir Geo. H. Freeling, bart. 

At Reading, aged 80, Exham Vincent, esq., 
late Capt. H.M.’s 36th Regt. 

At her residence, The Spring, Southam, War- 
wickshire, aged 84, Mrs. Hester Buller Hip- 
pisley Coxe. 

At Amwellbury, Herts., aged 32, Rachel, 
wife of the Rev. D. Barclay Bevan. 

At Bergh-Apton Rectory, Norwich, aged 49, 
Henrietta, only child of Charlotte and the late 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Ridewood, who fell at the 
head of the 45th Regt. at the battle of Vittoria 
in 1813. 

Feb. 4. At the Manor-house,, St. John’s 
wood-park, aged 17, George Paris, son of Lieut- 
Gen. Sir John Hearsey. 

At Freshford, near Bath, Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late Maj.-Gen. Younghusband, R.A. 

In Princes-gardens, South Kensington, aged 
69, John Hambrough, esq., of Steephill Castle, 
Isle of Wight. 

At Falconer-lodge, Reading, aged 81, Maria, 
relict of the Rev. Joseph George Cook. 

Aged 15, -Aspinall, second son of Charles 
Birley, esq., Bartle-hall, Lancashire. 

At her residence, Southwold, Suffolk, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Rev. Dr. Yerburgh, Vicar 
of New Sleaford and Rector of Tothill. 

At Stockwell, aged 47, Tompson Chitty, 
esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 

At Helmsley, aged 75, Ruth, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Simpson, and sister of the late Gen. 
Sandwith, of Helmsley. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Malta, of 
scarlet fever, aged 19, Lieut. Suffield Hamilton 
Browne, Royal Marines Light Infantry,-son of 
Capt. W. C. Browne, R.N. 

Feb. 5. At Midleton-park, Queenstown, 
co. Cork, Julia Emily, wife of Sir J. L. Cotter, 
bart. 

At Clifton, aged 70, Alexander Thos. Emeric 
Vidal, Vice-Adm. of the Red. He entered the 
Navy in December, 1803, and served for ten 
years as volunteer, midshipman, and mate in 
the Channel, on the north coast of Spain, and 
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on the West India, Mediterranean, Cadiz, and 
Lisbon stations. He was promoted to the 
rank of lieut. Feb. 6, 1815, and was employed 
for upwards of two years in boats, surveying 
the river St. Lawrence and the lakes of Canada, 
and afterwards for three years in the “‘ Leven,” 
surveying on the west coast of Africa. He was 
appointed in Dec., 1822, to command the 
“ Barracouta,” 10, and surveyed the east and 
west coasts of Africa and the Island of Mada- 
gascar for three years and nine months. He 
was advanced to the rank of commander 
May 15, 1823, and of captain Oct. 4, 1825, and 
until 1847 was employed in surveying on the 
coast of Ireland and the Hebrides, west coast 
of Africa, and Canary Islands, Azores, and 
‘Western Islands. He became rear-admiral Jan. 
27, 1854, and vice-admiral June 17, 1849. 

At his seat in Ireland, Lieut.-Gen. Thomas 
Burke, Col. of the 10th (North Lincoln) Regt. 
of Foot, to which he was appointed in April, 
1860. He served in Jamaica and St. Domingo 
in 1796 and 1797, and in Holland in 1809. He 
also went through the campaigns of 1801, 1811, 
and 1812 in the Peninsula with the Fifth 
Division of the army; and he volunteered for 
the forlorn hope of Sir John Leith’s division at 
the taking of Badajoz, where he received 
several severe wounds, which incapacitated 
him from further active service. The de- 
ceased officer’s commissions bore date as follows: 
—Ensign, July 23, 1794; lieut., October 25, 
1799; captain, August 12, 1804; major, July 
22, 1813; brevet-lieut.-col., July 22, 1830; 
colonel, November 9, 1846; major-gen., June 
20, 1854; and lieut.-gen., January 18, 1860. 

At Brompton, aged 82, Peter White, esq., 
late Surgeon of the 72nd Regt. 

Feb.6. At Queenstown, the Hon. William 
Smyth Bernard, M.P. for Bandon. The de- 
ceased gentleman was fourth son of the late 
Earl of Bandon. He was born in 1792, and 
entered the army in 1809 as ensign to the 
67th Regiment. He served in the Peninsula, 
and retired from the army in 1857. Colonel 
Bernard, who was a Conservative in politics, 
was first returned for Bandon in Dec., 1832. 

In Great Marylebone-st., Major S. Pole, third 
son of the late Sir Peter Pole, bart. 

At Westbourne-park-villas, aged 64, Joseph 
Glynn, esq., F.R.S., Member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. 

Aged 64, Charles Baskerville Viveash, esq., 
of Ealing. 

At Bennitthorpe, near Doncaster, aged 82, 
St. Andrew Warde, esq. He was the senior 
magistrate of the West Riding, his commission 
dating October 8, 1812. 

In Warwick-street, Eccleston-sq., aged 53, 
Francis Fisher, esq., of Old-square, Lincoln’s- 
inn, and Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Feb. 7. At Bowden-pk., Wilts., aged 55, Capt. 
Gladstone, M.P. He was the third son of the 
late Sir J. Gladstone, bart., and brother of 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and was 
born in 1807. He entered the navy in 1820, 
after an education at the Royal Naval Col- 
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lege, Portsmouth, became a commander in 
1842, and a captain in March, 1860; but for 
some years past had not sought active service. 
Captain Gladstone was a Conservative in poli- 
tics, and was first elected to the House of 
Commons for the borough of Walsall in Feb- 
ruary, 1841. In 1842 he was returned, with 
the Earl of Desart, for the borough of Ipswich, 
but that election being declared void, he was 
again, the same year, a candidate, when he was 
placed at the head of the poll. At the election 
in June, 1847, he unsuccessfully contested the 
borough, being defeated by Mr. J. C. Cobbold 
and Mr. H. E. Adair. Since the general elec- 
tion in 1852 he had represented Devizes in 
Parliament. Captain Gladstone voted against 
the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846; but had 
subsequently held it was neither practicable 
nor desirable to attempt to restore protection. 
He was a strenuous upholder of the agricul- 
tural interests, and a constant supporter of the 
Conservative party. He married, in 1839, 
Elizabeth Honoria, second daughter of Sir 
Robert Bateson, bart., of Belvoir-park, co. 
Down, and sister of Mr. Thomas Bateson, M.P, 
She was mother of the Countess of Belmore, 
and died February 11, 1862. 

At Cheltenham, Major-Gen. John Cox, K.H., 
Col. 88th Regt. 

In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, aged 32, William 
Coryndon Gurney, M.A., barrister-at-law, the 
only son of Charles Gurney, esq., of Trebursye, 
Cornwall. 

Aged 68, Thomas Howe Clarke, esq., J.P., 
of South-st., Chichester. 

At Naples, aged 62, Mr. Pietro Rolandi, 
the well-known printseller of Berners-street, 
London. 

Feb.8. At Scarborough, aged 51, the Hon. 
Charles St. Clair. He was son of the twelfth 
Baron Sinclair, was born in 1811, and became 
Commander R.N. in 1842. 

Aged 48, William Steele Wilkinson, esq., of 
Upper Phillimore-pl., Kensington, formerly of 
H.M.’s Ist Dragoon Guards, 

At Lorrimore-sq., Kennington-pk., aged 30, 
Susanna, wife of the Rev. F. W. Helder, and 
only dau. of John Clayton, esq., of Haycroft, 
Hook, Surrey. 

At Ramsgate, aged 39, Robert Graham, eldest 
son of the late Capt. John Gilmore, R.N. 

In Westbourne-terr., aged 52, Augustus C, 
May, esq., Commander R.N. 

In Great Coram-st., Louisa Theresa, relict of 
James Holmes, esq., surgeon R.N. 

Feb. 9. At Beacondale, Norwich, aged 76, 
Nicholas Bacon, second son of the late Sir 
Edmund Bacon, premier baronet. 

At Seacombe, Cheshire, aged 71, Elizabeth 
Caroline, wife of Robert Dennis Chantrell, esq., 
F.R.1.B.A., Mead-house, Eastbourne, Sussex, 
formerly of Oatlands-house, near Leeds. 

At Chelsea, aged 84, Jane, widow of Thomas 
Bewley, esq., of Glasgow, and last surviving 
dau, of the Rev. Joseph Middleton, Rector of 
Harlington. 

Feb.10. At her residence in St. George’s- 
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q., aged 72, Lady Cubitt, relict of Sir William 
Cubitt. 

At Surbiton, aged 26, Charlotte, wife of Ed- 
ward Maxwell Brownlow, esq., and youngest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, 
bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H. 

At Bath, aged 73, Douglas Cox, Rear-Adm. 
of the Blue. 

At Kew, aged 82, Capt. H. R. Cole. 

At Clifton, Susannah, eldest dau. of the late 
James Galbraith, esq., of Omagh, co. Tyrone, 
and great-niece of the late Sir James Galbraith, 
bart., of Urney-park, in the same county. 

At Normanby-hall, N. R. Yorkshire, Anne 
Ross, wife of the Rev. Wm. Ward Jackson, J.P. 

Suddenly, at Portsmouth, aged 23, Alexander 
Jackson Clark, esq., 55th Regt., eldest son of 
James J. Clark, esq., D.L., of Largantogher- 
house, co. Londonderry. 

Feb.11. At Blackheath, aged 62, Sophia, 
wife of Sir Wm. Henry Poland. 

At Yaldhurst, Lymington, Hants., aged 63, 
Major-Gen. Wm. Henry Pickering, late R.A. 

At his residence, Pontmorlais, Merthyr- 
Tydfil, Glamorganshire, aged 74, Job James, 
esq., J.P., formerly Surgeon R.N., of H.M.S. 
Lid Alfred.”’ 

At the Vicarage, Ashby Magna, aged 23, 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the Rev. Edward 
Gibson, Vicar. 

At Arron-cottage, co. Wexford, aged 28, 
Hugh Dale, only son of the late Hugh Matthie, 
Rector of Worthenbury, Flintshire. 

At Bedminster, aged 15, Alice, second dau. 
of the Rev. David A. Doudney, Incumbent of 
St. Luke’s, Bedminster, Bristol. 

Suddenly, at Marle-hill, near Cheltenham, 
Catharine Elizabeth, wife of Lewis Griffiths, 
esq., J.P. and D.L. of Gloucestershire. 

Feb. 12. At Brampton-park, Hunts., aged 
88, the Lady Olivia Bernard Sparrow. 

In York-terr., Regent’s-pk., aged 82, Gen. 
Sackville Hamilton Berkeley, Col. of the 16th 
Regt. of Foot. 

Aged 74, Edward John Carter, esq., of 
Theakston-hall, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 18. George John Farrance, esq., F.I.A. 

Catherine Susanna, widow of the Rev. 
Chris. Smear, Rector of Sudbourn-cum-Orford, 
Suffolk. 

Feb. 14. At Brighton, aged 17, the Hon. 
Agnes Stapleton, only dau. of the late Lord 
Beaumont. 

In Devonshire-st., Portland-pl., aged 73, 
William Rodon Rennalls, esq., formerly Judge 
of the Court of Admiralty in Jamaica, and one 
of the Benchers of the Hon. Society of the 
Middle Temple. 

Feb. 15. At Ladbroke-pl. West, Notting- 
hill, John Thomas, esq., M.R.C.8. London, and 
formerly the Resident Medical Officer of Beth- 
lehem Hospital. 
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At Paris, Louisa Helena, widow of Capt. R. 
Bourne, R.N., late of Lynbury, co. Westmeath, 
and Blackheath-pk., and sister of the third Lord 
Wallscourt. 

Elizabeth Hannah, youngest dau. of the late 
Col. Burnaby, of Evington-house, Leicester- 
shire. 

At Newbridge, Ireland, Diana, wife of Lieut. 
and Adjt. H. Jennings, 4th Hussars. 

Feb. 16, At Aghadoe, Killarney, the Dow. 
Lady Headley. 

At the Manor-house, Hallaton, Leicester- 
shire, Eliza Ann, eldest dau. of the late Sir 
Henry Bromley Hinrich, of Court-garden, 
Great Marlow; Bucks., and of Lady Hinrich, 
now of the Manor-house, Hallaton. 

At Clifton, Bristol, aged 81, Marianne, widow 
of Major-Gen. N. W. Oliver, Col.-Commandant 
of the 2nd Battalion R.A. 

At Bishop Morley’s College, Winchester, 
aged 91, Margaret, widow of the Rev. R. B. 
Wolfe, late Rector of Cranley, Surrey. 

In Prince’s-gardens, South Kensington, aged 
69, Sophia, relict of John Hambrough, esq., of 
Steephill Castle, Isle of Wight. 

At Bath, aged 69, Andrew Montgomery, 
esq., late Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals of the 
Bombay Army. 

At her brother’s residence, Wootton Bassett, 
aged 63, Eliza, relict of Joseph Walsh, esq., of 
Bath, and eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Hooper, of Elkstone Rectory, Gloucestershire. 

In Upper Charlotte-st., Fitzroy-sq., Anne, 
widow of George Skipton, esq., of the Bengal 
Medical Board, and dau. of the late Archibald 
Constable, esq., Edinburgh. 

Feb. 17. At Cheltenham, aged 65, Sarah 
Elizabeth, wife of Capt. Richard Litchfield, 
R.A. 

At his residence, Southfield, Wandsworth, 
aged 62, Charles Lewis, esq., third son of the 
late Rev. Henry Lewis, Vicar of Mucking and 
Broxted, Essex. 

Feb, 18. At Felcourt, aged 38, the Right 
Hon. Charles Edward, Earl of Cottenham. 

At Plymouth, the Right Hon. Lord Reay. 

At his residence, Eaton-sq., aged 75, George 
Thomas Whitgreave, esq., of ‘Moseley-court, 
Staffordshire. 

At Frankton, Warwickshire, aged 85, Sophia, 
widow of the Rev. John Biddulph. 

Feb. 19. At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, aged 62, 
the Right Hon. Lord Sudeley. 

At Goodmanham Rectory, Yorkshire, aged 
70, Elizabeth Sarah, wife of the Rev. William 
Blow, Rector of Goodmanham, J.P. 

At Normanton Rectory, Rutland, aged 78, 
Henrietta, elder dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Key Bonney, Prebendary of Lincoln, and 
Rector of King’s Cliffe, Northamptonshire, 
and sister of Archdeacon Bonney. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 


in tion 
eananamanent Statute in 


DISTRICTS. Acres, 1861. Jan. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 





24, | 31, | 7, | 14, 
| 1863. | 1863. | 1863. | 1863. 











° ° 


Mean Temperature» . : 43°8 44-5 45°3 or 





Londo. . « + « 78029 |2803989 1354 | 1310 | 1346 








7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 293 / 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 166 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 815 275 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 338 362 


292 
187 
293 
351 











1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 242 | 223 
| 




















Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 


Week ending 
Saturday, 


60 and 
under 80. 








24 . 2 160 ! i 51 | 1426 | 1079 | 1007 | 2086 
31. 162 y 46 | 1354 | 1123} 988 | 2111 

7. 173 2 4 | 52 | 1310 | 1055 | 1038 | 2093 
14 156 52 | 1346 | 1092 | 1016 | 2108 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Feb. 17, from the Returns to the Inspeetor by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. 8. d. 
Wheat ... 2,151... 48 11] Oats ... 217... 24 4] Beans... 210... 35 7 
Barley ... 353... 37 2|Rye .. 6... 35 O| Peas o 16... & 9 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIX WEEKS. 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fes. 19. 
Hay, 2/. Os. to 41. 5s. — Straw, 11. 10s. to 17. 18s. — Clover, 32. 10s. to 47. 15s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 4d.to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Fes. 19. 
. Od. to 6s. Od. Beasts 

. Od. to 5s. 10d. | Sheep 

. Od. to 4s. 10d. | Calves 

i SG, DF BaD icnvcticessccssiesexcccasssscscasese 


COAL-MARKET, Fes. 20. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 17s. Od. to 17s. 6d. Other sorts, 12s. 6d. to 15s. 9d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From January 24, to February 23, inclusive. 





























































































































Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.|Barom. 
: aa = 

sale3| 2 (82 34/32) 2 [Bz 

SIS E! 8 |e em Weather. || 5/2 &| 3 |S Weather. 
Bales A \n% Azlos| 4 |a% 
Jan; ° | ° | ° fin, pts. Feb.) ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 

24 | 48 | 51 | 42 /29. 6lilrain, fair 9 | 35 | 45 | 45 |80. 10/ifair 

25 | 42 | 50 | 48 (30. 14/ifair 10 | 45 | 49 | 45 |30. 10j\do. 

26 | 44 | 50 | 50 (30. 12/do. 11 | 45 | 49 | 43 /30. 11)\cloudy, fair 
27 | 44| 49 | 40 |30. 18)/do. 12 | 44 | 49 | 42 /30. 27/irain, cly. fair 
28 | 36 | 46 | 42 |30. 38/ido. 18 | 87 | 47} 89 |80. 47/ifair 

29 | 51 | 54 | 50 |29. 77\lrain, cly. fair || 14 | 40 | 44 | 38 |30. 5illdo. ; 
30 | 50 | 52 | 51 |29. 48\\do. do.hvy.rn.|| 15 | 37 | 44 | 37 |80. 49)|ido. 

31 | 50 | 50 | 41 |29. 36\/hy. rain, cldy.|| 16 | 35 | 47 | 37 |30. 49)/do 
F.1 | 45 | 47 | 43 |29. 70jlfair, hvy. rain] 17 | 37 | 47 | 38 |30. 49)|foggy, fair 

2 | 47 | 50 | 49 /29. 87||\cloudy, rain 18 | 32 | 46 | 39 |80. 39)\do. do. 

3 | 45 | 51 | 48 |29. 92)\rain, elondy || 19 | 48 | 47 | 40 |80. 36\ldo. do. 

4 | 37 | 49 | 49 |80. 07//fair, rain 20 | 40 | 45 | 41 |30. 31i/do. 

5 | 46 | 52 | 47 |30. 09)\do. cloudy 21 | 40 | 46 | 41 |30. 28iifair, foggy 

6 | 50 | 53 | 48 |30. 21/ido. 22 | 40 | 48 | 41 |30. 17//do. 

7 | 50 | 54 | 48 |30. 11//do. cloudy 23 | 40 | 50 | 43 |30. do, rain 

8 | 45 | 48 | 46 |29. Q1ilheavy rain 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 

Jen. | Sper 5 per New / Bank | Ex. Bills. | India | Idia | India 
Feb.| Consois. | Reduced. | Cents. | Sek. | £1,000, | Stock. | ZP'%0q. |Spercents. 
24/924 §/92§ 3/923 4 4.7 pm. 1084 § 
26 | 924 4 | 92%# $ | 92% # | 237 6 pm. 1084 § 
27 | 92 #/| 924 4/924 4% | 287 8.6 pm. | 229 17 pm.| 108} § 
28 | 924 4/924 4/924 4/235 7/2dis.2pm.)} 229 30) 15pm.} 1084 4 
29; 92 4/924 4/924 4/235 7/|3dis.1pm.} 231 12.15pm.| 108 # 
80} 92 #/| 924 | 924 #& | 287 3.1 dis. | 229 80 108 4 
81 | 924 #/| 924 $| 92} & |\——! 5.1 dis. 108 4 
F.2 | 924 #| 923 § | 924 # [2374 8| 4 dis. par. 108 4 

3 | 924 # | 92) #| 924 4 | 236 4 dis, par. | 2284 31 9pm.| 107% 84 
4 | 923 § | 924 3 | 924 4 | 236 4 dis. par. | 228 30 9pm.} 108 4 

5 | 924 § | 92% 2/928 } | 238 1 pm. 108 34 
6 | 92§ § | 922 3 | 923 3 | 2364 8) par.3 pm. | 228 12pm.} 108 4 
7| 92k 4| 928 %| 925 4 2pm. | 227 108 4 
9 | 92% #/| 92% § | 922 4% | 238 par. 3 pm. 108 4 
10 | 924 4/928 %| 92§ § | 238 1 dis. 3pm.| 227 29 108 4 
11 | 929 $| 928 4/92} 4/237 84|1dis.3pm.| 227 14pm.| 108 4 
12 | 92¢ & | 924 & | 924 2/238 9 |1dis. 2pm. 108 34 
13 | 92§ 3/928 4| 928 % | 2373 ldis. | 227 29 |__| 108 } 
14 | 923 3 | 92 8 | 923 3} 1 dis. 2 pm. 14pm./ 108 4 
16 | 923 4% | 923 3 | 923 3 ~ 12pm.| 108 4 
17 | 92 § | 922 8 | 923 3 |237 89/1dis.3pm.| 227 29 108 4 
18 | 92§ 4/923 3/923 ¢|———| 1 dis. 12pm.| 108 4 
19 | 923 3/923 3 | 9238 | 237 4pm. | 229 |———|108 }4 
20 | 92} § | 92§ %| 928 % | 239 1.5 pm. | 227 15pm.| 108 4 
21 | 924 4/929 #& | 923 # | 237 2. 5 pm. 108 4 
23 | 92} 4/92 #| 92) #/———| 1pm. 108 4 
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